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ſupreme, unive 
the church, and inveſted with 6 On over 1 


hriſtian communities, and every indivi 


thereof, He can /proſcribe laws to Io whole world. 
What he does, is as | 


being 


e, es, and 
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placed the crown on the head of the Emperor 9 | 
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4 ECCLESIASTICAL TERRITORIES. 
VI. at Rome, than he kicked it off again, as a tefti- 
mony of the power reſiding in the ſovereign Pontiff, 
to make, and un- make Emperors at his pleaſure. 


1 4 8 
% # 
* : Þ 5 « 


He has a right to examine any perſon promoted to 


a kingdom, and may require an oath of allegiance 


from him. On the vacancy of a throne, the govern- 
ment devolves to him. He has the right, in all the 
ſtates, to uſe both the temporal and ſpiritual ſword. - 


If a prince be remiſs in government, he may appoint 
him a colleague, or ſubſtitute him another in his ſtead. 
He can legitimate children born out of marriage, and 


thereby make them capable of ſucceeding to a crown, 


cee. Such is the political ſyſtem of the courfof Rome; 


which, notwithſtanding its abſurdity, impiety, and dan- 
ger, was no leſs impudently, than ambitiouſly obtruded 

upon the world, and even for ſome ages, tyranni- 

cally put in practice. It i is chiefly owing to the re- 

formation, that theſe corrupt maxims are, at preſent, 
treated by the rational part of Chriſtendom, with 
mockery and contempt, and that the Pope has loſt 
great part of the formidable power he aſſumed. , Pro- 


vidence, in the ſixteenth century, was pleaſed to bring . 


about this reformation, in the perſon of Luther; a 


man who attempted, and performed, more than many 


emperors and kings could have compaſſed; and, in- 
deed, neither equalled by any, from che 1 ns 
to his Om nor lince, | 

| Hoveyer, 
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„ eee with reſped to thoſe countries; imme- - 
Ae ſubject to the Pope, his power is ſtill. the moſt 
abſolute of all others. The autbority of European 
monarchs, beſides being limited by the fundamental 
laws, by the ordinances of their predeceſſors, by their 

eoronation oath, is balanced by intermediate powers; 
ſuch as the ſtates-general, the firſt bodies of the ſtates, 

e. The grand fignior, himſelf, depends as much on v. 
the Janiſſaries, as the Roman emperors depended on 


weir army; and, the mufti, though appointed by him, 


and removable at pleaſure, is ſo far the more formi- 
dable; as, if he contends with his ſovereign, being 
— certain of OOTY his 1 8 


There is no Jaw made, cher by eee 3 
oredocelfore, from which the popes cannot derogate z 
they have only, for form's ſake, to declare 'the law, 
which they intend to annul; the want even of this 


form would not prevent the operation of a new law; 


it would ſerve only to open, a future prevents or means | 
| Of n en iT „„ 


5 The Pose eie Puſſendorf, d 4 not, e | 
ſovereigns, bind himſelf to any terms, on his enter- 
ing upon. ihe government; and, indeed, it would be 
abſurd. for him, who i is ſaid to be guided by the oy 85 
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to make the crown hereditary, but this would not ſuit, 
"the Papal government; for (as it will oceaſionally bap- 
pen in all governments) it would not have a good „ 
pearance, to ſee the ſupreme vicar of Chriſt riding on a 


hobby · horſe; or, to ſee the ſupreme ſpiritual, director 


of . himſelf, going to ſchool. 


) 


In the " claſs of PE foiritual forces belonging to 


bis Holineſs are the cardinals; who are acknowledged 


princes of the church, and pretend to be next in dig- 15 


nity to crowned. heads. They were, originally, no 


more than pariſh prieſts of Rome, whoſe number was, 


more or leſs, till it was fixed to ſeventy-two, in allu- 


ſion to the diſciples of Chy:/t. ' In ancient times, this 
name was common to the preſbyters and. deacons of 


great churches in cities. But, in the eleventh-century, 


the preſbyters, and deacons of the church of Rome, 
reſtrained, the appellation to themſelves ; and, as the 
dignity of the Pope increaſed, ſo did theirs ; the firſt 
© deacon of this affected grandeur appearing under Pope 
Nicholas II. Innocent IV. gave them the red hat at the 
council of Lyons, in 1248. Boniface VIII. gave 


them the ſcarlet robes, From Urban VIII. the title 


of Emmentiſ/imus ; whereas, before they were. only 


filed Iluſtriſſemus, in common. with other biſhops. and 
prelates. The red hat is an emblem of their readi- 
neſs to ſhed their blood for the Catholic faith, though "=p 


the 


a 


A 
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' the cardinals make no great figure in-the lifi of . 
ty rs. It is certain that, upon the whole, the ſcarlet 
veſtment is very ee ; even che dead cardinals: 
are painted with this colour, in order to ſex off their 
| cadaverous viſages. 


The Tops holds a conſiſtory of cardinals on eccle- 


ſiaſtical affairs; but they never intermeddle with his 5 55 
civil government. The Pope is choſen from among 
ble cardinals. Formerly, the biſhop of Rome was 
choſen by the clergy and people, and afterwards con- 
firmed by the Emperor; by whom alſo, he vas ſome- 
times ſuſpended for turbulent and ſeditious practices ! 


S:ixtus V. at the council of Baſil, ſays Buſching, fixed 


. their number at ſeventy ; which is ſeldom complete. 


They are divided into. three claſſes: ſix cardinal 


f biſhops; fifty cardinal prieſts; and fourteen cardinal | 
deacons. The deans of theſe three claſſes are called 
their chiefs. Each of the cardinal-prieſts and S_— 


bears the title of a church, in the city of Rome, Phe _ 
cardinals inſiſt on the precedence before the EleQors 


0 the Empire, and require to be treated on the ſame 
footing as crowned heads. The title of cardinal has 
no revenue annexed to it; but embaſſies, protections 


of Roman Catholic nations, governments, areh- 


biſhoprics, biſhoprics, prelacies, and other eccle- 
faltical benefices, enable them to live in Rate, though 


not , to the rank they aſſume; more eſpecially 


1 915 4 Phen, 
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when, being of mean extraction, they have no fortune 
of their own. Theſe cardinals are from all nations 
but the majority are always Italians, that the chair 
may not be. removed from Rome, as it was once to 
Avignon, by Clement v. V 


The lars 15 che theatre on which the cardinals 
chiefly endeavour to give proofs of their genius and 
addreſs: and many are the tranſattions there, which 
can hardly be thought to proceed from the EW 
tion of the Holy Ghoſt. - The deceaſe of the Pope is 
made known to the people of Rome, by tolling the 
great bell of the capitol, firing the cannon of the 
caſtle of St. Angelo, and opening the priſons ; and, to 
foreign cardinals, by circular letters from the Cardinal 
Cammerlingo; who invites them to the approaching 
cocnlave, Till ſuch time as the conclave meet, the 
Cammerlingo as as regent; is attended with the 
Pope's life-guard, and orders all things neceſſary for 
the opening of the conclave, which is held in the gal- 


leries, and ſome of the antichambers of the Vatican, 


and conſiſts of a number of ſmall rooms, ſeparated by 


' wooden partitions, and diſtributed by lot, both among 


the cardinals then at Rome, and thoſe that are abſent. ; 
Fach uſually has two; one for himſelf, and one for 
his conclaviſts, or two attendants. On the eleventh 
day, after the Pope's deceaſe, all the cardinals in the 
city meet in the morning in St. Peter's church, where 


he, 
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: the mal ſancti Spiritus is celebrated; : 15 alter Aa 1 
mon on the duties to be obſerved, in the election of 


a a Pope, they proceed two by two into the conclave, 


which is then fhut up by the governor and marſhal, 
none being let out, unleſs in caſe of illneſs, till a ne- 


Pope is elected; and the perſon ſo let out, is not 
allowed to return. The governor of the conelave is 
always previouſly choſen by the cardinals; and, to- 
gether with the marſhal, reſides at the entrance of the 
Vatican. Without their expreſs licence, no perſon! . 
is ſuffered to go in or out. Whilſt the cardinals ſit in 
conclave, refreſhments are brought to them in baſkets, 
or boxes, which are ſearched, though not with much 
AriQneſs. Every conclave is ſaid to ſtant the apoſ- 
tolic chamber, in two thouſand, or, according to ſome, 


in three thouſand crowns. Each cardinal orders his 


conclaviſt to write down, on a ſlip of paper, the name 
of the perſon to whom he gives his ſuffrage for being 
elected Pope. This is thrown into a chalice, on te 
altar of the chapel of ihe conclave, ſo alle from 
Sixtus IV. Two cardinals, appointed for that pur- 


pole, ſucceſſively read aloud: the notes, marking tlie 


number of votes for every cardinal. He, who has 


two-thirds, is declared Pope, otherwiſe the ſcrutiny is 
repeated till this number is complete. If this manner 


of election does not take place, recourſe is had 0 


another, called acceſſus, whereby the notes of the; 


ormer ſerutiny WOE ſet aſide, "Oy cardinel muſt 
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give, in writing, his vote to another; and, if by this 
way two-thirds do not appear, there is ſtill another re- 
ſource, called inſpiratio; in virtue of which, ſuch of 
the cardinals, as are unanimous, come out of their 
cells, and call aloud to each other; ſuch @ one ſhall be 
Pope ! Such a one ſhall be Pope! Upon which others, 
- 20 avoid incurring the diſpleaſure of the new-eleQed 
Pope, join in the cry; and thus the elettion is car. 
tried. If this alſo. fails, the ſcrutiny begins ane w; 
and a conclave in this manner ſometimes proves a 
very tedious buſineſs. The Emperors, France and 
Spain, are allowed to exclude a perſon propoſed for 


the popedom : but this proteſt muſt be made before 


the complete declaration of the votes for ſuch a per- 
| ſon. It is required, that the Pope be an Itahan, and 
at leaſt fifty · fe years of age; though the age, moſt in- 
| Gted upon, is between ſixty and ſeventy, When the 
eleQiion is over, and the Pope has declared what name 
he will bear for the future, the chief of the cardinal- 
deacons proclaims him to the people; of which, on 
_ theſe occaſions, great - multitudes ſtand expeſting, i in 
St. Peters place. His coronation, wich a triple n | 
* generally performed 4 days after, TY 
The aer of 8 is the Pope's bigheo coun 
eil. Its ordinary meeting is once a week, in the 
papal palace; but, the extraordinary depends on his 


- Holineſs's pleaſure, Here axe diſcuſſed all affairs, 


* 
8 
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both ſpiritual and temporal, of the papal FI A rack as 


filling up vacant archbiſhoprics, biſhoprics, prelacies, 


abbies, &c. Every nation of the Roman church has 
a cardinal for its. proteftor. The inferior colleges 
are called congregations, as the congregation of the 


ſacred office or Inquiſition; the congregation de fro- 
paganda fide, and thoſe of religious ceremonies, and 
the examination of candidates for eccleſiaſtical hene- 


tices. The cardinals preſide in theſe congregations. 
"The Rota Romano is a kind of ſupreme court of judi- 
cature, or appeal in civil cauſes, where every Roman 


Catholic nation has one or two aſſeſſors. Colations 


to eccleſiaſtical benefices, diſpenſations, &c. are 
made out in the datary (chancery) ſo, called from the 


uſual ſignature Datum, Roma apud Sanflum Petrum, 
&c. when the Pope is at the Vatican; but, if he is at 


. the nal palace, _ laude Mariam majorem. 


The . ha ks 8 the complaints of © 
the people againſt the governors, and of appeals from 


their ſentences. All. cities, thoſe excepted, which; have 
 legates, ſend their malefactors io Rome, where they 
are tried. In both criminal and civil proceſſes, a ce- 
bearing may be obtained; and, after that, recourſe 
had to the Pope; by this, puniſhment falls. onlʒ/ on 
ſuch forlorn wretches as are deſtitute of all kind of 


Ly and executions. are as rare as. crimes-are . 


en Ae the WOT malefaftors often 


a 5 - eſcape 
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eſcape by means of the 45 whoſe ancient privi-. 
leges ſtill ſubſiſt. The corporal puniſhments are the 
ſtrapado, gallies, gibbet, and knocking down. The 
laſt is inflicted in this manner: the executioner ſtrikes 
the culprit on one of his temples with a club, ſo that 
he drops down ſenſeleſs, he then cuts his throat, and 
- quarters his body, which is hung up on gibbets at the 
place of execution. This puniſhment may be leſs 
painful to the criminal than the wheel, but! it is more 
1 to Fe J | 


8 


4 


11 may att amiſs to obſerve, that it is now above 


a century fince any perſon has been put to death by 


the inquiſition. Every thing here is tranſacted in pri- 
vate, by ſpiritual and pecuniary penalties. None 
undergo public puniſhment, but blaſpheniers, and 


- thoſe picked out from among the refuſe of the people. 


When a memorial, or petition is delivered to the 


Pope, and returned with Lectum, or read, written on 


it, this is anill omen; and indicates, that it has, in- 
deed, been read; but, at leaft, for the preſent, will 
not be granted ; 155 fofrening a denial in this manner 
has ſome affinity with the phraſe uſed by 1 8 IV. 
on FENCE Nous verrons, 6c ra: ſee 0 V 
For e a ll Aitor and te there is, X 
at rep fays Ou) a corps of three hundred ſpirri, 
commanded 
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commanded by a captain, who is called 7 Barigello; * 
he is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by a chain and medal; 
and, when he has a mind to be known, he wears the 


chain about his neck. The high police, ſays Groſley, 


is in the department of Rome; who, with ſome aſſeſſors, 

Judges without appeal. The apoſtolic chamber allows 
bim a thouſand ſbirri, according to this writer, five hun- 
dred fort watchmen, and three hundred ſpies, Sho daily 
report tohim what is doing in Rome. By theſe arrange 
ments, the police has long ſince been on a very good 
footing at Rome; it has an eye to every thing, without 
ſhewing itſelf, or being felt. The ſbirri are not in 
7 any great eſteem; they, however, keep the populace 
in awe, and that ſuffices ; people of credit leldom 


" P 
| - »” 


: having any WIG to do wot the TPO: | 


iz 


There i is alſo a police of health, to whom report 


is made of every creature dying at Rome , men, women, 


and beaſts, down to the very cats. The office, in con- 
ſideration of a ſettled fee, has the bodies removed, 
and takes care that they are put under. ground. The 
moſt fleſhy parts of dead horſes, whoſe diſtemper is 


not contagious, are left to fachini, or porters, who 


diſtribute them about as a dinner for cats; a creature 
of which the people of Rome are very fond; but, for 
whom the frugality of their tables does not provide 
a ſubſiſtance. This diftribution is really ſomething en- 
tertaining; ; the n, attended by two maſtiffs, has 
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a large knife in his hand, and on one of his ſhoulders. 
a ſtick; from the two ends of which hang the ſurloins 
of kotſes, which he keeps in balance, by alternately 
turning the ſtick from one ſhoulder to the other: the 
cats, on hearing the diſtributors, inftantly ſhew them- 
felves at the windows, in the gutters, and at the doors, 
according as their dinner i is near, or at ſome diſtance, 
I have ſeen, ſays Groft , five or ſix very fine fleek 
cats, regularly drawn up at the doors of feveral houſes, 
waiting ſor, and ſucceſſively receiving, their allowance, 
without any quarrel, diſorder, or confuſion ; thoſe | 
of the following houſes came out into the ſtreets; and 
the more bold ones came abont the purveyor's legs, 
and thoſe of his dogs, who do not. ſeem diſpleaſed 
| with theſe careſſes. This diftriburion 1s made daily, 
and at a CT} rate. 


The Pope, at cxrtiin times, performs maſs himſelf 
at St Peter's, and in the moſt ſolemn manner. 1 hap- 
pened lately, ſays Moore, to be at St. Peter's, when 
there was ſcarcely any body there, While I lounged 
from chapel to chapel, looking at the ſculpture and 
paintings, the Pope entered, with a very few at- 
tendants ; when he came to the ſtatue of St. Peter, 
he was not ſatisfied with bowing, the uſual mark 
of reſpe ſhewn to that image; or with kneeling, 
which'is performed by more zealous perſons ; or wich 
kiſſing the foot, which generally concludes the climax _ - 
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of devotion; he bowed, he knelt, he kiſſed the foot, 
and then he rubbed the forehead, and temples, with _ 
every mark of humility, fervour and adoration, upon 
te ſacred ſtump; for it is no more, one half of he 
foot having been long ſince worn away by the lips of 

the pious; and if the example of his Holineſs is 
univerſally imitated, nothing but a miracle can pre- 
vent the leg, thigh, ang t TO from l _ 5 
ſame fate. 1 


The manner in Aich the generahty of fovercigh 

princes paſs their time is far from being amuling, or 
agreeable. Slaves to the tireſome routine of etiquette, | 

and martyrs to the oppreſſive fatigue of pomp, they — 
are conſtrained to walk, every levee day, around the 

fame dull circle, to gratify the vanity of fifty, or a 

hundred people, by whiſpering a ſomething, or a no- 
thing, into the ears of each. They are obliged to _ 

wear a ſmiling countenance, even when their hearts * 


are oppreſſed with ſadneſs. Beſieged by the craving 5 | 1 


faces of thoſe who are more difpleaſed at what is wich- 
held than, grateful for the favours that have been 
granted; and ſurrounded by adepts in the art of ſimu- 
lation, how can they be free from affumed attach. 
ments? And what riſk do they run of placing their 
confidence, where they ought to have direfied their 

, Indignation? If we add to all theſe inconveniences 
that they are precluded from thoſe delightful ſenſa= — 


: 
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tions ariſing gan diſintereſted friendihip,. ſweet 
equality, and the gay. careleſs enjoyments of ſocial 
life? We muſt acknowledge. that all that is brilliant, 
in their exalted Nations, is not ſufficient to compenlate 
for ſuch reſtraints, and eh deprivations. 
1 480 "3 are we PE from: in tar condi- | 
tion as enviable, great part of mankind are more 
apt to think it inſupportable ; and. are ſurprized to 
find that thoſe unhappy. men, whom fate has con- 
demned to ſuffer the pains of royalty for life, are able 
to wait with patience for the natural period of their 
days. But, ſtrange as it may appear, hiſtory does not 
furnifh us with one inſtance, not even in Great Bri- 
tain, of a king who hanged, or drowned, or put. 
himſelf. io death in any violent manner. The 
forms, to which people in their exalted fituation are 
expoſed, occaſion ſuch agitations, as prevent the ſtag- 
* nating lime of tædium from gathering on their minds. 
That kings do not commit ſuicide, therefore, is but a 
very ſlender preſumption. of the. happineſs of their 
condition; although it is a ſtrong proof that all the 
hurricanes of life are not ſo unſupportable to the hu» 
man mind, as that inſipid, fearleſs, hopeleſs calm, 
which envelops men, who are devoid of mental en- 
5 en, and whoſe ſenſes, are palled with . 


ren 
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There are paſſions — indulgence i isf6. flatter-. 
ing to the vanity of men, that they will gratify them, 


though perſuaded that their gratification will be at- 
tended with diſappointment and miſery, The love: of y 

power and ſovereignty is of this claſs. It has been a 

general belief, ever ſince the kingly office was eſta- 
bliſhed among men, that cares and anxiety were the 
.conſtant attendants on royalty, Yet this.general con- 
viction never made a ſingle perſon decline an oppor- 


tunity of embarking on this ſea of troubles. Every 
new adventurer flatters himſelf that he ſhall be guided 
by ſome. happy ſtar, undiſcovered by former navi- 


gators; and thoſe, who after trial have relinquiſhed 


the voyage, like Charles V. Chriſtina Queen of Swe- 
den, Amadeus, and others, when they had quitted the | 


helm, and were ſafely arrived in port, are ſaid to have 


languiſhed all the reſt of their lives, for that ſituation, 
which their own experience my them Was hea 2 


with miſery. 


4) 


But of Al the diadems, the tiara ſeems to have the. 
- feweſt charms; and nothing can afford a ſtronger 


proof of man's paſſion for ſovereign power, than that 


this eccleſiaſtical crown is ſought after with as much | 
eagerneſs, perhaps with more, than any other crown 
in the world; although the S are, generally, 
in the decline of life; and all of a profeſſion which 
avows the moſt. verfeft contempt of all Ou gran- 
Nor. XVII. e „ 


1 


| 
| 
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Te: This appears the more wonderful when we re- 


| flef that, over and above fthoſe ſources of vearineſs 


and vexation, which the Pope has in common with 


other ſovereigns, he has ſome which are peculiar to 


himſelf: ſuch as the tireſome religious functions he 


muſt perform, the congenial ſolitude of his meals, ex- 


cluſive of the converſation and company of women; 
reſtriction from the tendereſt and moſt delightful con- 
nexions im life, from the endearments of a parent, and 
the open acknwledgment of his own children; his 
mind oppreſſed with the gloomy reflection that the 


man for whom he has the leaſt regard, perhaps bis 


5 greateſt enemy, may be his immediate ſucceſſor; to 


which is added the pain of ſeeing his influence, both 
ſpiritual and temporal, declining every day; and the 

mortification of knowing that all his ancient lofty pre- 
tenſions are laughed at, by one half of the Roman 


Catholics, all the Proteſtants; _ POW FOUR 
by the reſt of mankind. Ge 


— 


; All popes, 3 remarks Groſley, have not 


been ſlaves to the troubleſome ceremonials of their 


tation. Leo X. and Sixtus V. found means to ſhake | 
theſe off. Innocent XI. though ranked by the Ro- 
mans among the ſaints, during the greater part of his 


Pontificate, ſmuggled himſelf from the eccleſiaſtical 


ſolemnities. A cold, or a deſluxion, often ſtood him 


in e Read, | on the moſt ö occaſions, 


5 5 Ever 
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Ever inviſible, be governed TH W as - God 
governs the world. His melancholy caſt, and the 
auſterity of his temper, infecting all about him, ren 


a gloom in which Rome was involved, —_ bis +: 


| Pontificate. | 


Benedict XIV. bad ls 165 ns] of of. 
fice, from a little apartment he erected in the gardens 
of Monte Cavallo; here he generally retired after 


dinner to drink 5 coffee; and, with his moſt int: 


mate friends, and ſome gelebt foreigners, would ſacri- 
to mirth and humour, as if he had been only a private 
individual. His excurfions into Rome were gene- 


rally on foot, with a large cane in his hand; and ſo 


far from PAPA himſelf to thoſe flreets is ſand _ 
is ſtrewed every day, through which the Pope is ſup- 
poſed to paſs, he would go into little bye ſtreets, 
wbere pope was never before ſeen; he has even, 
more than once, ſtopped at the door of a public-houſe, 
where people were making merry, and would ſay to 
his uſual attendant, © I warrant 9 We chere 
is rare wine here.“. | ID 


; Of el de popes; the malt iel ls 


* 


thinking, was the famous Ganganelli. He reſtrainsd 


the malevolence of bi gots, removed abſurd prejudices, 
and promoted ſentiments of charity, and good - vill to 
mankind, without excepting even heretics. + His ene- 


B 5 1 
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nemies, the Felke, with an n intention to render him 


odious, gave him the name of the Proteſtant Pope. 


Tf they ſuppoſed this calumny would be credited, on 
account of that condut of his, which they condemned, 


they at once paid the higheſt compliment tc to the: N 
and the proteſtant religion. 


os many anecdotes of Ganganelli's goodneſs 


of heart, the following is one. A Scotch preſpy- 


terian, baving heated his brain by reading Fox's book 


of Martyrs, and the history of the perſecutions that 
were raiſed againſt the proteſtants, was ſeized with a. 
dread 'that the ſame horrors were going to be re- 


newed. This terrible idea diſturbed his imagination, 


day and night; he thought of nothing but racks and 


ſcaffolds; and, on one occaſion, dreamt there was a 


continued train of bonfires, all the way from Smith- 


field to St. Andrews, with a tar-barrel and a proteſtant 


in each. He communicated his anxiety and diſtreſs 


of mind to a worthy clergyman, who lived in the 
neighbourhood. This gentleman took great pains to 
quiet him, by proving that there was no danger. of 


ſuch an event as he dreaded. Theſe reaſonings had 
a powerful effect, for a while ; but were always ef- 


faced by a freſh peruſal of the book of Martyrs. 'As 
ſoon as the clergyman remarked this, he adviſed his 


relations to remove that, and every other book, which 
treated of perſecution and martyrdom, out of the 
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| poor man's rats They did ſo, and books of: a leſs 


gloomy complexion were ſubſtituted in their place; 5 
but, as they all formed a ſtrong contraſt to the colour 
ol his mind, he could not bear the peruſal of them; 
but betook himſelf entirely to the ſtudy of the bible; 
| which was the only book of his ancient library that 

had been left him; and ſo ſtrong a hold had his 


former ſtudies taken of his i imagination, that he could = 


bear peruſing no part of the bible, except the Reve- 
lations of St. John; a great part of which he thought 


referred to the Pope of Rome, under the denomina- 


tion of the Whore of Babylon. This part of the . 


ſcripture he peruſed, continually, with unabated ar- 


dour and delight. His friend, the clergyman, ob- 1 


ſerving this, took occaſion to tell bim, that every part 
of the bible was no doubt moſt ſublime, and inſtruc- 

tive; but he wondered to ſee that he limited his 
ſtudies entirely to the laſt book, and negletted all the | 


reſt. To which the other replied, that he who was 5 


divine, and a man of learning, might, with propriety, 
read the whole of the bible, from beginning to end; 
but that, for his part, he thought proper to 


himſelf to thoſe paſſages he could underſtand ; and - 


therefore, though he entertained a great veneration 
for the whole of the ſacred ſcriptures, he gave a pre- 
ference to the Revelations. This reply ſatisfied the 
clergyman ; he did not think it expedient io queſtion - 
bim any farther, but took his leave; after having re- 
| B 1 1 - commenage” 
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commended his relations to have a Wat eye over 
him. In the mean time this poor man's terrors daily 


augmented ; and his ſhattered frame would, in all 


probability, bave ſunk under the accumulated weight 
of ſo much anxiety, had not a thought occurred to 


him which relieved his mind in an inſtant. This was 
no other than to go immediately to Rome, and con- 


vert the Pope. The moment he hit on- this expedi- 
ent, he felt the ſtrongeſt impulſe to undertake the taſk, 
andthe fulleſt conviction that his labours would be 


crowned with ſucceſs; if is no' wonder therefore that 
his countenance threw off its former gloom, and his 


features brightened with the heart-felt thrillings of 
- . happineſs and ſelf-applauſe. While his relations were 


congratulating each other, on this agreeable change, 
the exulting viſionary, without. communicating his de- 
ſign to any one, ſet out for London, took his paſſage 
for Leghorn, and, in a ſhort time after, ie at 


5 


He direAly applied to an ecclefiaftic of his on 


country; of whoſe obliging diſpoſition he had been 
previouſly informed. He told this gentleman he 
_ earneſtly wiſhed to have a conference with the Pope, 
on a buſineſs of importance; and which admitted no 


delay. It was not difficult to perceive the ſtate of 
this poor man's mind; and the good natured ecele- 
Gaſtic endeayoured to ſootbe and amuſe him, by 


putting 


* 
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putting off the 8 to a diſtant day; in = 15 
that means might be fallen upon, during the interval, 1 


to prevail on him to return to his own country. K 


| few days after, however, he happened to go to St. 
Peter's church, at the time his Holineſs was perfarm- | 
ing ſome religious ceremony. At this fight our im- 
petuous miſſionary felt all his paſſfons inflamed with 

irreſiſtible ardour; he could no longer wait the ex- _ 


petted conference; but, burſting out with fiery in- 
dignation, he exclaimed, © O thou beaſt of nature, 
with ſeven heads and ten horns! thou mother of har- 
lots, arrayed in purple and ſcarlet, and decked with 


gold and precious ſtones! throw away thy golden 


cup of abomination, and the filth of thy fornication.” 5 


It may eaſily be imagined the aſtoniſhment and hub- 


bub that ſuch an apoſtrophe, from ſuch a pious per- 
_ fon, muſt have occaſioned; he was immediately laid 


hold of, by the sui laben and ee to 
_ priſon, 55 | | fe 
| When it was known he was a Britiſh ſubjeR, ſome © © 
8 underſtood Engliſh were ordered to attend his 
examination. The firſt queſtion aſked of him was, 
What had brought him to Rome ?” He anſwered, 
ce To anoint the eyes of the ſcarlet whore with eye- 
falve, that ſhe might fee her wickednefs.“ They 
aſked him, Who he meant by the fearler whore 2” 


NN 


He wn, © Who elſe could he mean, but her 
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who ſitteth upon ſeven mountains, who hath ſeduced 


the kings of the earth to commit fornication ; and who 


hath gotten drunk with the blood of the ſaints and mar- 


| tyrs.” Many more queſtions were aſked, and ſuch 


provoking anſwers returned, that ſome thought he af. 


| fefled madneſs, to give vent to his rancour and petu- 


lance with impunſty ; and they were for having him 
condemned to the gallies, to be taught more ſenſe and 
better manners, But when they communicated their 


' ſentiments to Ganganelli, he ſaid, with great good hu- 
mour, That he had never beard of any perſon whoſe 
underſtanding, or whoſe morals, had been much im- 


proved in that ſchool; that although the poor man's 


| firſt addreſs, had been a little abrupt and rough, yet he 
could not but conſider himſelf as obliged to him for 
his good intentions ; and for undertaking ſo long a 


journey, with a view of doing good.” He afterwards 
gave orders that the man ſhould. be treated with 


gentleneſs, while he remained in confinement, and to 


put him on board the firſt ſhip, bound from Civita 


Vecchia to England, Eh the expence of his 
; Fer. | 


1 humane and 9 this conduQt may 
be thought by many, there were people who con- 


demned it as injudicious lenity, which might have a 
| tendency to leſſen the dignity of the ſacred office, and 
expoſe 1 it to Fe inſults, 1 ſuch en as this 


did 
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"A did not paſs without blame; it may eafily: be ſuppoled | 
that few of Ganganelli's actions eſcaped uncenſured ; 

and many who loved the eaſy amiable diſpoſition on” 
the man, were of opinion that the ſpirit of the times 
required a. different character in the Papal throne. 
This idea prevailed among the cardinals at the next 
election, and the conclave is ſuppoſed to have fixed 
on his ſucceſſor, from the ſame motive that the Roman 


ſenate ſometimes choſe a diekator, to ee Ws an. 
* diſcipline. - 


„ CHE IN 


Crimes, Puniſhments, and Executions, - 


* 


\RAVELLERS, remarks Moore, are too apt ta 
form haſty, and, for the moſt part, unfavoury 

Gs opinions of 52180 characters. Finding the cuſ 

toms and ſentiments of the inhabitants of foreign coun- 

tries, through which they paſs, very different from their 

own, they are ready to conſider. them as erroneous; 
and conclude that thoſe who act, and think; in a man - 
ner ſo oppoſite to themſelves, muſt be either knaves, 
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| oll or both. In ſock baſty deciſions they are 1 
confirmed by the partial repreſentations of a few of 
their own countrymen ; or of other foreigners who are 

_ eſtabliſhed in ſome profeſſions in thoſe countries; and © 
who have an intereſt in giving bad impreſſions. of the 

people, 908 whom they reſide. 
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T hat . 105 have a great ſhare of natural ſa- 
gacity, and acutenels, is pretty generally allowed ; but 
they are accuſed of being deceitful, perfidious, and 

revengeful ; and the frequent aſſaſſinations and mur- _ 
ders, which happen i in the great towns of Italy, are . 
brought as proofs of this charge. I have not, ſays 5 
the above writer, remained a ſufficient length of time 

in this country, ſuppoſing I were, in all other reſpects, 
* qualified to decide on the character of the inhabitants; 
but, from the opportunities I haye had, my idea of 
the Italians is, that they are an ingenious, ſober peo- 
ple, with quick feelings, and therefore irritable ; but, 
when unprovyoked, of a mild and obliging diſpoſition ; 
and leſs ſubje& to avarice, envy, or repining at the 
narrowneſs of their own circumflances, and the com- 
parative wealth of others, than moſt nations. The 
murders, which occaſionally: happen, proceed from 

a deplorable want of police; and ſome very impo- 
litic: cuſtoms, which have, from various cauſes, crept 
among them; and would produce more frequent ex- 
9 of the ſame me if ey prevailed to the ſame 
OS: 
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1 in ſome other countries. But, bowever, the 
aſſaſſin ions which diſgrace Italy, whatever may have 
been the caſe formerly, are now entirely confined to 
the accidental ſquabbles which occur among the rabble. 
No ſuch thing has been known for many years paſt, 
among people of condition, or the middle rank of ei- 
tizens; and, with regard to the ſtabbings which hap» 
pen among the vulgar, they, almoſt always, proceed 
from an immediate impulſe of wrath ; and are ſeldom 
the effect of previous malice, or a premeditated plan 
of revenge. Whether the tories we have of merce- 
nary bravos, men who formerly are ſuppoſed to have 
made it their profeſſion to aſſaſſinate, and live by the 
murders they committed, be founded in truth, is mere 
conjeQure ; but this is certain, that at preſent there is 
no ſuch traffic going forward. That the horrid prac- 
tice of drawing the knife, and ſtabbing each other, 
ſtill ſubſiſts among the Italian vulgar, is owing to the 
ſcandalous impunity with which it is treated. The 
Alen, which churches and convents offer to crĩimi- 
minals, operates againſt the peace of ſociety ; and : 
| tends to the encouragement of this ſhocking cuſtom, 
in two different manners. Firſt, by increaſing the 
criminal's hope of eſcaping ; and ſecondly, by dimi- 
niſhing, in valgar minds, the atrocity of the crime, 
When the populace fee a murderer lodged within the 
ſacred walls of a church, protected and fed by men 
who are revered « on account of their profeſſion, ; 
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and the ſuppoſed ſanctity of ide lives, caſt not this 

weaken the horror, which mankind naturally have for 

ſuch a crime; and which it ought to be the aim of 
[1 every e to augment 75 5 


Thoſe who are willing to admit that this laſt conſi- 
deration may have the effect aſcribed to it, on the 
minds of the vulgar, ſtill contend that the hopes of 
impunity can have little influence in keeping up the 
praQice of ſtabbing; becauſe, as has been already ob- 
ſerved, theſe ſtabbings are always in conſequence of 
accidental quarrels, and ſudden burſts of paſſion, in 
which men have no conſideration about their future 
ſafety. In anſwer to this, it may be obſerved, there 
are certain conſiderations, which never entirely leave 
their influence on the minds of men; even when they 
are in the height of paſſion. We every day ſee men 
who have the character of being of the moſt ungovern- 
able tempers, who are apt to fly into violent fits of 
paſſion, upon the moſt trivial occaſions, yet, in the 
midſt of all their rage, and when they ſeem to be en- 
$rely blinded by fury, are ſtill capable of making diſ- 
tinQions ;3 which plainly evince they are not ſo much 
| blindfolded by anger, as they would ſeem to be. 
When people are ſubjet to violent fits of choler, and 
to an unreſtrained licence of words and actions, only 
in the company of thoſe who, from their unfortunate 
ſituation in life, are obliged to bear ſuch abuſe, it 
| 15 
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is a plain proof that conſiderations; which regard 

their own perſonal ſafety, have ſome influence on 
| their minds, in the midſt of their fury, and inſtru 
them to be mad, certa ratione modoque. This is fre- 


_ quently unknown to thoſe choleric people themſelves, 


whilſt it is fully evident to every perſon around them. 


In what violent fits of paſſion do men indulge them- 7 
_ ſelves, againſt their ſlaves and ſervants ; imputing 


their rage to the ungovernable nature of their tem- 
pers ; of which, however, they have the moſt perfect 
command, on much greater provocations given them 
by their ſuperiors, equals, or by any ſet of people 


not obliged to bear their ill-humours ? How often do 


we ſee men, agreeable, chearful, polite and good tem- 


pered in public; yet gloomy, peeviſh, and paſſionate 
to their wives and children ? Should you happen to : 


be witneſs to any inſtance of unprovoked rage, they 
vill, probably, lament their misfortune, in baving 
tempers more ungovernable than the reſt of mankind. 
But if a man, when provoked, dbes not ſpeak and att 
wich the ſame degree of violence, without conſidering 
whether it comes from a ſuperior, eau, or dependent, 
he plainly ſhews he can govern his temper z and that 


his not doing it, on particular occaſions, proceeds from 


, the baſeſt, and moſt e of all ee 1 5 
ZN - | | 
1 remember, ſays Moore, when I was on the « conti- 
nent, mah the Engliſh any; having ſeen an officer 
| | beat 


4 


1 
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beat a ſoldier, very unmercifully; with bis cane; 1 
was then ſtanding with ſome officers, all of whom 
ſeemed to be filled with indignation at this mean ex- 
erciſe of power. When the perſon, who had per- 
formed the intrepid exploit, came to join the circle, 
he plainly perceived marks of diſapprobation in every 
countenance ; for which reaſon he thought it neceſ- 
ary to apologize for what he had done, © Nothing,” 
ſays he, * provokes me ſo much, as a fellow's looking 
ſaucily when I ſpeak to him. I have told that man 
ſo fifty times; and yet, on my reprimanding him juſt 
no, for having one of the buttons of his waiſtcoat 
| broken, he looked ſaucily full in my face; which put 
me in ſuch a paſſion that I could not help ſtriking 
bim — However, I am ſorry for it, becauſe he has tlie 
character of being an honeſt man, and has always 
done his duty as a ſoldier very well.” Ho much,” 
continued he, are thoſe people to be envied, who 
ro _ command of their temper.” 


« No man can command it better than Feet, * 
| ſaid a gentleman who was there, in the foot-guards, 
and has fince been made a General Officer. 


« I often 3 to do i it, * replied the See 
man, “ but always find it out I my power. I have 
not philoſophy enough to check the violence of * my 
temper, when once I am POM " 4 
«6 You | 


* 
» 
: 
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« You certainly. do yourſelf injullice, Sir,” ſaid 
the officer, no perſon ſeeming to have his paſſions: 


under better-diſcipline. With your brother officers, 5 


I never ſaw you, in a fingle inſtance, break through 
the rules of decorum, or allow your anger to OVErLe 
COR pour pes to them.” | . 


- 


man. 

« Never provoked you, rejoined. the other, © yes, 
Sir, frequently, and in a much greater degree, than 
the poor ſoldier has done. Do not I, at this moment, 
give you ten thouſand times more provocations than 
he, or any of the unfortunate men under your com- 


mand, whom you are o apt to beat and abuſe, and 


yet you ſeem perfectly maſter of your temper 52 


; - There was no way left by d the cholenic we 


could prove the contrary, except by knocking the 


other down; but this was a method of convincing his 


antagoniſt, which he did not think proper to uſe. A 


more intrepid man, in the ſame predicament, would, 


very probably, bave had recourſe to that expedient z . 

but, in general, mankind are able, even in the vio- 

lence of paſſion, to eſtimate, in ſome meaſure, the riſk 

they run; and the populace, of every country, are 

more e kindled to 158 inferior degree of rage, 
: which 


1 They never provoked me,” ad the paſſionate : 


| 
| 
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T3 which makes them loſe their howor for a crime of 


murder ; than to that higher pitch, which deprives 
them of all conſideration for their perſonal ſafety. 


In England, and Germany, a man knows, that if he 
commits a murder, every perſon around him will, from 
that inſtant, become his enemy; and uſe every means 
to lay hold of him, and bring him to juſtice, He 
knows he will be immediately carried to priſon, 
and put to an ignominious death, amidſt the exe- 
crations of his countrymen. Impreſſed with theſe 
ſentiments, the populace of theſe countries hardly 
ever have recourſe to ſtabbing, in their quarrels; 
however they may be inflamed with anger and rage. 
The loweſt blackguard, in the ſtreets of London, will 
not draw a knife againſt an antagoniſt, far ſuperior to 
to himſelf in ſtrength. He will fight him fairly with 
his fiſts as long as he can, and bear the ſevereſt drub- 
bing, rather than uſe a means of defence held in de- 
teſtation by his countrymen, and which would infal- 

*** bring him to the gallows. : 
The murders committed in ee or England, 
are therefore, comparatively, few in number, and hap- 
pen, generally, in conſequence of a pre-concerted 
plan, in which the murderers have taken meaſures for 
| their eſcape, or concealment. In Italy, remarks 
Moore, the caſe is different; an Italian is not under 


f N 
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the influence of ſo; 3 an ie he is mob» 
certain that execution muſt be the conſequence of his 
committing a murder; he is therefore at leſs pains to 
reſtrain the wrath he foels kindling within his breaſt ; 
and if hard preſſed, by the ſuperior ſtrength of an 


enemy, he does not [cruple to extricate himſelf by 


the thruſt of a knife ; he knows, if ſome of the ſbirri 


are not preſent, no other perſon wilt ſeize him. The 
murderer therefore is pretty certain of getting to ſome _ 
church, or convent, where he will be protetied, ml 
he can compound the matter with the relations of the _ 
deceaſed; or eſcape to ſome other Italian ſtate. Be- 

ſides, when any of theſe aſſaſſins have not had the 
good fortune to get within the portico of a church, 
before he is ſeized by the ſbirri, and when he is actu- 
ally carried to priſon, it is not a very difficult mat- 
ter for his friends, or relations, to prevail, by their . 
entreaties and tears, on ſome of the cardinals, or 
princes to interfere in his fayour, and endeayour to 

obtain his 1 | oy 1 5 
Thefts, 1 crimes hcl are not capital, are pu- 
niſhed at Rome, and ſome other countries in Italy, 
by impriſonment; or, what is called the cord. This 
laſt is performed in the ſtreet. The culpribs hands 
are bound behind by a cord, which runs on a pulley; 
he is then drawn up twenty or thirty feet from the 
[ot and, if lenity is intended, he is let down 

Vor. XVII, % es: 
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ſmoothly, in the fame nunner de was drawn up. In 
this operation the whole weight of the criminal's body 
is ſuſtained by his hands; and a ſtrong man can bear 
the pumſhment, inflicted in this manner, without fu- 
ture inconvenience ; for the ſtrength of the muſcles 
of his arms enables him to keep his hands preſſed on 
the middle of his-back ; and his body hangs in a kind 
of horizontal pofition. But when they intend to be 
ſevere, the criminal is allowed. to fall from the greateſt - 
beight 10 which he had been raiſed: and the fall is 
abruptly checked in. the middle ; by which means the 
hands and arms are immediately pulled above the 
head; both ſhoulders are diſlocated ; and the 1 
ee powerleſs, in a a perpendicular line. 


= Breaking on the wheel is never uſed in Rome, for 
any crime ; but they fometimes Put in practice ano- 
ther mode of execution, which is much more ſhock- 
ing, in appearance, than cruel, in reality; and what 1 
have ſlighily mentioned before. The criminal being 
ſeated on a ſcaffold, the executioner, who ſtands be- 
hind, ſtrikes him on the head; with a hammer of a 
particular conſtruction, which deprives him at once of . 
all ſenſation. . When it is certain that he is completely 
dead, the executioner, with a large knife, cuts his 
throat from ear to ear. This laſt part of the cere- 
mony is OW * make a 1 impreſſion on the 


N 
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minds of the ſpeRators, than the bloodleſs blow which. E 
deprives we ctiminal of life. - | | 


5 Fcturions are not frequent at Rome 3 there has 
been only one, ſays Moore, during our reſidence in 
this city; and thoſe who are of the moſt forgiving 

diſpoſition will acknowledge, that this criminal was not 
put to death till the meaſure of his iniquity was ſuffi- 

ciently full; he was condemned to be hanged for his 
Fifth 1 An account of bis execution, and me 

© ceremonies which accompanied it, may ſerve to throw | 
ſome light, on the ſentiments and character of the 
. . | 


Firſt, there was a -procelfion of be ; one of 
whom carried a crucifix, on a pole hung with black; 
they were followed by a number of people in long 
gowns, which covered them from head to foot, with _ 
holes immediately before the face, through which thoſe 
in diſguiſe could ſee every thing perfealy, while oy” 5 
could not be recognized by the ſpectators. They are 
of the company della miſericordia: which is a e 
of perſons who, from motives of piety, think it a duty 
to vilit ming under ſentence of death ; endeavour 
to bring them to a proper ſenſe of hott guilt ; aſſiſt 
them in making the beſt uſe of the ſhort time they 
have to live, and who never forſake them till the mo- 
ment of their execution. People of the Ol rank are : 
„ he Wn of 
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of this ſociety ; z avid deyoutly perform the 998 la- 


borious ſunctions of it. All of them carried lighted 
torches; and a few ſhook tin boxes, into which the 
multitude put money, to defray the expence of maſſes 
ſor the ſoul of the criminal. This is conſidered, by 
many, as the moſt meritorious kind of charity; and 


ſome, whoſe circumſtances do not permit them to be- 


ſtow much, confine all the expence they can afford in 
charity, to the ſingle article of purchaſing maſles, io 


be ſaid in behalf of thoſe who have died without leay- 
ing a farthing to ſave their ſouls. People are re- 


minded of this eſſential kind of charity, not only by 


the preachers, but alſo by inſcriptions upon the walls 


of particular churches and convents; and ſometimes 
the aid of the pencil is called in, to awaken the com- 


pundttion of the unfeeling, and hard- hearted. On the 
external walls, of ſome convents, immediately above 


the box into which you are directed to put your mo- 
ney, views of purgatory are painted 1 in the moſt flaming 


colours, where people are ſeen in all the agonies of 


| burning, and raifing their indignant eyes to thoſe un- 
_ mindful relations and acquaintances, who, rather than 
part with a litile money, allow them to remain in thoſe 


abodes of torment, As the Italians, in general, ſeem 
10 have more ſenfibility than any other people to be 


| met with, and as there are ſome, who cannot be ſup- 
poſed totally in want of money, paſs by thoſe pictures 


every day. without LIN a ien! into the box, this 
| | | MESH 


* „ 
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| tingineſs muſt be imputed to a lack 5 faich, rathss = 
than ſenſibility. Such unmindful paſſengers are, 
probably, of the number of thoſe, who begin to ſuſ- 
pett that the money of the living can be of little uſe 
to the dead. Being abſolutely certain that it gives 
themſelves much pain to part with it in this world, and 


doubtful whether it will have any efficacy in abridg- \_-_ 


ing the pains of their friends in the other, they heſitate, 
for ſome time, between the two riſks ; that of loſing 


their own money, and that of. allowing their neigh- _ 


bour's ſoul to continue in torture; and it would ap- 
, x pear that thoſe ſceptics ry decide the dpi 
in favour of the 9 88 | gy 


* 


| But in 605 caſe as that we have been deſcribing, 


where a poor wretch is going to be thruſt by violence N 


out of this world, and ſolicits a little money to pro- 
cure him a tolerable reception in the other, the paſ- 
fions of the ſpeQators are too much agitated for cold 
reaſoning; and the moſt niggardl ly ſceptic throws his 
mite into the boxes of the compagnia della miſericordia. 
Immediately after them came the malefactor himſelf, 


ſeated in a cart, with a capuchin friar on each fide of | 


him. The hangman, with two aſſiſtants, dreſſed in 
| fearlet jackets, walked by the cart. This proceſſion 
having moved ſlowly round the gallows, which was 
erefted in the piazza del popolo, the culprit deſcended 
_ own the cart, and was led to a houſe in the "_— | 


* 
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| hood, attended by the two capuchins. He remained 
| there above half an hour; was conſeſſed, and received 
| ' abfolution ; after which he came out, exclaiming to 
, the populace to join in prayer for his ſoul, and walked 
| | with a hurried pace to the gallows ; the hangman, and 
I his aſſiſtants, having hold of his arms, they ſupported 
[ him up a ladder; the unhappy man repeating pray ers 
1 as faſt as he could utter, till he was turned off, He 
it Vas not left a moment to himſelf. The execu- 
1 ; tioner ſtepped from the ladder, and ſtood with a foot 
| | on each of his ſhoulders, ſupporting himſelf in that 
| oh ſituation, with his hands on the top of the gallows; ,, 
Wl the aſſiſtants, at the ſame time, pulling down the 
( il | malefator's legs, ſo that he muſt have died in an in- 
al | ſtant. The executioner, in a ſhort time, ſlid to the 
I ground, along the dead body, as a ſailor llides down a 
1 rope. They then removed the cloth which covered 
| | his face, and twirled the body round with great rapi- 
| . dity, as if their intention had been to divert the mob; 
who did not, however, ſhew any diſpoſition to be 
i amuſed in that manner. During the time appointed, 
nt by law, for the body to hang, all the members of the 
f proceſſion, with the whole apparatus of torches, cru- 
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cifixes, and capuchins, went into a neighbouring 
church, and remained there, till a maſs was ſaid fox 

the ſoul of the deceaſed; and, when that was' con- 

cluded, they returned in e to the gallows; 5 
e a colin covered with black cloth. - On their 


e 


_ * 4 
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approach, the executioner, with his aſſiſtants, haſtily 


| retired among the croud, and were no more allowed : 


to come near the body. The condemned perſon hay- 
ing now paid the forfeit due to his crimes, was no 


Jonger conſidered as an object of . z his dead 4 


body Was, therefore, reſcued from the contaminating | 


touch of thoſe who are held by the populace in the 


greateſt abhorrence. Two perſons | in maſks, with x 
long black gowns, mounted the ladder, and cut the 


rop ;- while others below, of the ſame fraternity, re- 


ceived the body, and put it carefully into the coffin. 
An old woman, with an exalted voice, then ſaid, in 
Italian, © Now I hope that his ſoul is in heaven” 
and the multitude around ſeemed all inclined to hope 


The ſerious and compaſſionate manner, in which 
the Roman populace beheld this execution, forms a 
preſumption of the gentleneſs of their diſpoſitions. _ 
The crimes, of which this man had been guilty, muſt - 
naturally have raiſed their indignation, and his pro- 
feſſion had a tendency to keep it up; for he was one 
ol the ſbirri, all of whom are held in the moſt perfet 
deteſtation, by the common people; yet the moment 
they ſaw the object of their hatred, in the character of 
a poor condemned man, all their animoſity ceaſed; 
no rancour was diſplayed, nor the leaſt inſult offered, 

- which could diſturb him in his laſt moments. They 
„„ C 4 0 viewed 


* 
n 


* * # 
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viewed him with the eyes of pity and forgiveneſs, 


and joined with arne nene in prayers for his Future 
; welfare, [7 


The day of execution of any criminal at Rome, 

many of the nobility, in the dreſs of a friar, and 
| maſked, ſtand at the corners of the ſtreets, ſingly, with 
with a wooden plate, to receive the benevolence of 
paſſengers, to pay for maſſes for the ſoul of the per- 
ſon executed. The money fo collected will ſome- 
times amount to £.40, This is depoſited in the 
hands of the city-treaſurer, and is given away, by 
vill, by the perſon who next forfeits his life to the 
ſtate, to whom he pleaſes; ſo that the criminal, exe- 
cuted that day, has the diſpoſal of the money col- ' 
pops on We day of execution ang him. 1 
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CHAP. xth 


| Manufaftures, Revenue, Forces. 


OME has ſome manufaQuures of ſilk, but the raw _ 
materials are not good; and, when worked up, 

they neither wear, nor look well; 118 yet are as dear 
as the beſt ſilks of foreign „ This exor- 
bitant price is chiefly owing to the long credit which 
the Roman tradeſmen are obliged to give, the buona 
mancia, and the preſents required of them, by the ſer- 
vants of the families who trade wich them. | 


The only articles, which Rome exports, are arti- 
ficial flowers, pomatums, gloves. &c. but theſe conſti- 
tute a commerce attended with conſiderable profit. 
Holland, Ireland, and Switzerland, ſupply the city 
with linen; and England, with linen and cotton 
goods. "There is very little caſh in Rome; ſo that 
payments are moſtly made in paper; and here are 
ſeveral conſiderable banking houſes, which keep the ; 
courſe of e very * - BY 
The. 
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The 5 revenue muſt be deemed very large; 


that, even of the countries of which he is ſovereign, as 


a temporal prince, being very conſiderable. No per- 


ſon in Rome, ſays Buſching, is to ſell any wine, or 


fruit, till the Pope and his nephews, with their de- 


pendents, have diſpoſed of what is conſigned to them 
from their demeſnes, and eſtates. The annual income 


of the Pope is computed at, nearly, one million ſter- 
ling. This revenue is under the management of 


the apoſtolic chamber ; where the offices are ſo lucra- 
tive, that ſome of the principal are old for eighty, or 
one hundred thouſand dollars. | 


The revenues conſiſt in the produce of the unali- 
enated demeſnes of cuſtoms, duties and taxes, on pro- 
viſions. Grain is the moſt conſiderable article, and, 


apparently the moſt beneficial to the ſtate ; but, in 


reality, the moſt hurtful. Formerly Rome ſupplied 
the city and territories of Genoa, and ſome parts of 


Tuſcany, with grain; but ſince the apoſtolic chamber, 
by virtue of an excluſive privilege, has aſſumed to it- 
ſelf the purchaſe and ſale of grain; the demands of 


the Genoeſe have ceaſed ; and both cultivation, and 
* have been cominually e 


8 The 1 8 al collations for 8 are 
made out, is another great ſource of wealth; and , poſ- : 
aby, would be the moſt conſiderable, were not great 

_ part 


/ 
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5 part of its als Gallon od! up; 9 8 the appella» 


tion of drink- -money, by a multitude of poſts: and em- 155 
| e eee to it. 
To ee of th Tins a likewiſe 5 - be = 
the produce of the ſalt· pits at Cervia, which are very 
conſiderable; and that of the lottery, which is drawn ; 
eight times a year. This lottery is on the ſame plan 
as thoſe of Genoa, and the military ſchool in France: 
and the people. of Rome give into it, With all the pre- 5 
cipitation of hope, incited by preſent neceſſities, and 
the ſpirit of calculation. In ſhort, the lottery is, ia 
this people, the locuſt which conſumes what the cats 
terpillar has left, 


—_— 


's 


IDs theſe revenues it was | that Sits v. beſides the 


ordinary expence of court and government, and even 


doubling thoſe expences, by undertakings worthy of 
ancient Rome, found means to accumulate, during 

the three firſt years vnly of his pontificate, the three 
millions of gold, which he laid up in the calile of St. 
Angelo, which depoſit is ſaid to have remained bi- . 
therto ee | 5 


The military forces of Ak Tops make 1 no great fie 
gure, either by land or ſea. The places where any 
of the ſoldiers are to be ſeen are, the caſtle of St. An- 
ele, e Vecchia, weine e and ſome ſmall 
form 
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forts on the frontiers. His Swils guards are well 


cloathed and paid; yet their chief employment is to 
keep off the croud at public ſolemnities. Foreigners, 


on all occaſions, find them very civil; eſpecially if 


addreſſed, in German, by the title of Landſman: but 
I remember, ſays Keyſler, an Auſtrian nobleman, of 
great rank, being preſſed by the croud, in return for 
his ig compliment of e e received 
this anſwer, Aye, to. day, every bear-leader calls us coun- 


| . 


The Pope's gallies, which lie at Civita Vecchia, 
ere of little eee 


"CHAP. 


Loretto, 


habitants, very pleaſantly fituated on a hill, three. 
miles from the ſea, on the Adriatic gulph, and one 
hundred and farty-five eaſt of Rome. The walls. of 


Loretto are about half an Italian mile in eircum- | 


ference, and yield a delightful proſpett on one fide 


of the. ſea, and a beautiful vale, highly cultivated 3 EY; 


and, on the other ſide of it, elegant ſuburbs, which 
extend to Monte Real, along a trait broad road. 
About ſun-ſet, in clear weather, the mountains of 
Croatia may be diſcerned, though they are a bundred 
| and fiſty miles diſtant from Loretto. | 
The town is but indiferenty built ; the principal 
ſtreet conſiſts chiefly of ſmall ſhops, in which are ſold 


little elſe than beads for roſaries, gold and ſilver or- 


naments for the ſame, worked in fillagree; ſmall 
braſs bells, much bought as the country people, as 


pre- 


j | 


8 a "ſmall town, containing about ſix W in- 


* 
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eee againſt thunder and lightening ; . bro 


paper caps to cure the head- ach; and broad ribbons, 


with the effigies of Noſtra dama di Loretto, painted on 
is to be worn dt women in child-birth. 


The Noh chapel of Loretto, which has land 


this town ſo famous through all the catholic part of 
Chiſtendom, was originally a ſmall houſe in Nazareth, 
inhabited by the virgin Mary, in which ſhe was ſa- 
luted by the angel, and where ſhe bred our Saviour. 


According to the hiſtory of its adyentures, it was in 
the month of. May, 1291, tranſported by angels, 
through: the air, from Gallilee to Torſato, in Dal- 


Matis; and, three years and a balf aſter, inte lialy; 


and on the 1oth of December, in 1294, about mid- 


night, it was ſet down in a wood, in the diſtrict of Re- | 
canati, about a thouſand paces from the ſea, If 
Turſelini may be credited, on the alighting of this ſa- 


cred houſe, from its aerial journey, all the trees, and 


| rubs in the wood, bowed with the greateſt reverence, 


and continued in at reſpeAtul poſture, as long as the 
facred chapel remained among them. Eight months 


- after, it was again removed one thouſand paces nearer 
to Recanati; and at laſt, as it were with more mature 


deliberation, depoſited in its preſent place. One can- 


not but be amazed at the credit given to ſo abſurd, 


and ridiculous a fable; and the more ſo, as all catho- 


lic countries have been thereby voluntarily drawn i into 


duch 
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ſuch oneroſe contributions; it being notorious that, 
owing to the received chronology of this miraculous 
tranſmigration, the ſacred houſe had been placed in 
Italy, and its fame much celebrated ; even long before 
ſome papiſtical writers gave out they had fought ſor it 5 
and ava it at N azareth. 1 


The ſacred chapel ſtands abs eaſt weſt, at the „„ 
farther end of a large church of the moſt durable: „ 
ſtone of Iſtria; which has been built round it. This 
may be conſidered as the external covering, or a kind 

of great coat, to the caſa ſan#a ; which bas a ſmaller 

coat, of more precious materials and workmanſhip, 
| nearer its body. This internal covering, or caſe, is of 

of the choiceſt marble, and ornamented with bas re- 

liefs; the ſubjedts of which are, the hiſtory of the | 
bleſſed virgin, and other parts of the bible. The 
whole caſe is about fifty feet long, thirty in breadth, oh 
and the ſame in height; but the real houſe uſelf is . 
no more than thirty-two feet in length, fourteen in 
breadth, and, at the ſides, about eighteen feet in 5 
height; the centre of the roof is four or five . 
higher. The walls, of this little holy chapel, are}... 
compoſed of pieces of a reddiſh ſubſtance, of an i 
long ſquare ſhape, laid one upon another, in the man- 
ner of brick. At firſt fight, on a ſuperficial view, 
theſe red-coloured oblong ſubſtances appear to be no- 
thing more 3 0 common Italian bricks; and, which „ 


— 


15 is fill more > on a ſecond and third 


1 


view, with all poſſible attention, they ſtill have the 
ſame appearance. There is not, however, it is aſſured, 
a ſingle particle of brick in their whole compolition ; 
being entirely of a ſtone, which, though it cannot now 


be found in Paleſtine, was formerly very common, 


particularly in the neighbourhood. of Nazareth. 
There is a ſmall interval between the walls of the an- 
cient houſe, and the marble caſe. The workmen, at 
- firſt intended them to be in contaRt, from an opinion, 


founded either upon groſs ignorance, or infidelity, 
that the former ſtood in need of ſupport from the 


latter; the marble, ſay they, ſtarted back of itſelf, 
from ſuch i impious familiarity ; or elſe was thruſt back 
by the coynels of the virgin brick. | 


Above the ther there is an inſcription ; by which 


it appears, that any perſon, who enters with arms, is, 
iþſo facto, excommunicated. There are alſo the ſe- 


vereſt denunciations againſt thoſe, who carry away 


| the ſmalleſt particle of the ſtone and mortar belong- 


ing to this chapel. The perſon who attended us, ſays 


Moore, took us aſide, and told us, in a very ſerious 


manner, that ſtrangers were apt ſecretly to break litiſe 


pieces of Rtone belonging to the ſancla caſa, in hopes 


that ſuch precious relics might bring them good, for- 


tune; but he earneſtly entreated us not to do any 
Tye thing: for he knew a perſon at 8 who had 


5 broken 


3 off A mall corner of. one of __ ſtones, and 


be poſſeſſed of any portion of this little edifice, that 
| 1 „ „„ 5 i 1 0 


portions, by a kind of . of ſilver, - In the 


which bear ſuch a ſtrong reſemblance to bricks, are 
| looſe in many places, I took notice of this, ſays. 


my boon fir, theſe walls are more firm than the Apen- ; 


llipt it into his breeches pocket unobſerved ; but ſo 


far from bringing him good fortune, it had WOE: its 5 5 | 
 vay, like aqua-fortis, before he left the chapel; ang 


ſcorched his thighs in ſuch a terrible manner, that he 

was not able to ſit on horſeback for a month. Had | © j 
it not been for the impreſſions ſuch ſtories as theſe f 
make, ſo great was the eagerneſs of the multitude io 


the whole was in danger of being carried away ; not- 7 
by angels, but by e in the PROVEN of the 


The holy houſe } is divided, e into two ca 


larger diviſion, which may be conſidered as the main 
body of the houſe; the walls are left bare, to ſhew the” 
true original fabric of Nazareth ſtone. Theſe ſtones, _ * 


Moore, to a pilgrim; he ſmiled, ſaying, © Be not afraid, | 


nines.” | At the lower, or entrance wall, there is a2 
window; the ſame, they ſay, through which the angel 
Gabriel entered, at the annunciation, The architrayes 
of this. window are covered with filver. There are a 
great number of gold and ſilver lamps in this chapel ; 
one of them is a preſent from the republic of Venice ; 3 
5 XVII, D OO 
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it is of . . weight thirty-ſeven cds : ſome of 
the ſilver lamps weigh, from one hundred and twenty, 
toe one hundred and thirty pounds. At the upper 
end of the largeſt room is an altar; but ſo low, that 
from it may be ſeen the famous image which ſands 
| over the chimney, in the ſmaller of the two diviſions, 
which is called the ſanftuary. Gold and flver an- 
gels, of conſiderable ſize, kneel around ber; ſome 
offering hearts of gold, enriched with diamonds; and 
one, an infant of pure gold. The figure, of the vir- 
gin herſelf, by no means correſponds with the fine 
furniture of her houſe ; fhe is a little woman, about 
four feet in height, wich the features and complexion 
of a negro. Of all the ſculptors that ever exhibited, 
aſluredly St. Luke, by whom the friar is ſaid to have 
been made, is the leaſt of a flatterer; and nothing 
can be a ſtronger proof of the bleſted virgin's con- 
tempt for external beauty, than her being ſatisfied 
with this repreſentation of her; eſpecially if her face, 
and perſon, really reſembled thoſe beautiful ideas of 
her, conveyed by the pencils of Raphaed, Corregio, and 
Guido. The figure of the infant Jeſus, by St. Luke, 
s of a piece with that of the virgin; he holds a large 
| globe in one hand, and the other is extended in the 
add of blefling. Both figures have crowns on their 
heads, enriched, with, diamonds ; theſe were preſents 
from Anne of Auſtria, Queen of France. Both arms 
of the virgin are encloſed, within hex robes, and no 


. 
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part but her face is to be ſeen; her dies is moſt mag- _ 

nificent; but in a wretched ball dalle. She has par- 

ticular clothes for the different feſtivals held in ho- 
nour of her: and, what does not appear ſo very de- 


cent, is dreſſed, and undreſſed, by the prieſts. 


4 There is a ſmall place behind the landtuary, into 
which ſtrangers, of decent appearance, are ſeldom re- 
fuſed admittance. In this they ſhew the chimney, 
and ſome other furniture, which they pretend be- 

Ilonged to the virgin, when ſhe lived at Nazareth; 
particularly a little earthen porringer, out of which 
the infant uſed to eat. The pilgrims bring roſaries, 
little crucifixes, and agnus det's, which the obliging 
prieſt ſhakes for half a minute in this diſh: after 
which, it is believed, they acquire the virtue of curing Ck 

various diſeaſes, and prove an excellent preventative 
againſt all the temptations of Satan. The gown, 

which the image had on, when the chapel arrived from 

| Nazareth, is of red camblet, and e kept in a 
glaſs ſhrine, 


Above a hundred maſſes are daily ſaid in this cha- 
pel; and in the church, in which it ſtands. The 
muſic is remarkably fine. A certain number of the 
chaplains are eunuchs. — 


N . 1 N 
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ing their ſubjeAs, and injuring their families, ſent to , 
fill volumes. They conſiſt of various utenſils, and 


goblets, crowns, and crucifixes; lambs, eagles, ſaints, > 


they aſſert, that nature has given a faithful delineation 


out, and ſold for the ſame purpoſe ; falſe tones being 


„, - 


The jewels 5 riches to be ſeen, at any one time, 
in the holy chapel, are of ſmall value, in compariſon 


ol thoſe in the treaſury ; which is a large room ad- 


joining the veſtry of the great church. In the preſſes. 
of this room are kept thoſe preſents, which royal, 
noble, and rich bigots, of all ranks, have, by oppreſl- 


this place. To. enumerate. every particular would 
other things in ſilver and gold; as lamps, candleſticks, 


apoſiles, angels, virgins, and infants: then there are 
cameos, pearls, gems, and precious ſtones of all kinds, 
and in great numbers. What is yalued, above all 
the other jewels, is the miraculous pearl; wherein 


of the virgin, ſitting on a cloud, with the infant 7e efus 
in her arms, | | 


- Itis ſaid that theſe pieces are oorafionally. ales 
down, by his Holineſs, for the uſe of the ſtate : and 
alſo that the moſt precious of the jewels are picked 


ſubſtituted 3 in their room, This is an affair, however, 
entirely between the Virgin and the Pope; if ſhe 


does not complain, there i is no other perſon, hind Nas 
a right to do it. 
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Pilgrimages to Loreto are not ſo frequent, with 


foreigners, or with perſons of fortune and diſtindtion, 
as formerly ; nineteen, out of twenty, of thoſe who 
make this journey now, are poor people, who depend 
for their maintenance on the charity they receive on 
| the road. To thoſe who are of ſuch a rank in life, 
as precludes them from availing themſelves of the cha- 
ritable inſtitutions for the maintenance of Pilgrims, 
ſuch journies are attended with expence, and incon- 
venience; and fathers and huſbands, i in moderate cir- 


cumſtances, are frequently brought into diſagreeable 


dilemmas, by the raſh vow of going to Loretto ; which | 
their wives and. daughters are apt to make, on any 


ſuppoſed deliverance from danger. To refuſe, is 


conſidered by the whole neighbourhood as cruel, and 
even impious ; and to grant, is often bighly diftreſf- | 


ing; and particularly to ſuch huſbands as, from af- | 
fection, or any other motive, do not chuſe that their 


wiyes ſhould be long out of their fight, But to the 


poor, who are maintained during their whole j journey, 
and have nothing more than a ſcanty ſubſiſtence to ex- 


| pe& from their labour at home, Loretto is a party of 


pleaſure, as well as devotion; and by much the moſt 
agreeable road they can take to heaven. It being a 
year of Jubilee, lays Moore, when we viſited this 


place, there was a far greater concourſe of pilgrims, 


of all ranks, than is uſual, We ſaw a few in their 
carriages, a one number on horſeback, or on 


- 


and hoard for three days, 


= Onan. 


| mules; or what is ſtill more common, on aſſes. 
Great numbers of females come in this manner, with 
a male friend walking by them, as their guide and 


protector: but the greateſt number, of both ſexes, are 


on foot. As we approached near Loretto, the road- 
| » was crouded with them : they generally ſet out before 


ſun riſe; and having repoſed themſelves, during the 


heatof the day, continue their journey again inthe even- : 
ing. They ſing their matins, and their evening hymns, 


aloud. As many have fine voices, and delicate ears, 
their vocal concerts have a charming effect, at a line 


diſtance. During the ſtillneſs of the morning, and the 


evening, we were ſerenaded with this ſolemn, religious 
muſic, for a conſiderable part of the road. The pil- 


; grims on foot, as ſoon as they enter the ſuburbs, be. 


gin a hymn, in honour of the virgin; which they 
continue till they reach the church. The poorer ſort 
are received into an hoſpital, where they. have bed 


In the great church, which contains the holy cha- 


pel, are confeſſionals, where the penitents, from every 


country of Europe, may be confeſſed in their own 


language; Priel being always in waiting for that 
. Purpoſe; each of them has a long white rod in his 
hand, with which he touches thoſe, to whom he thinks 


proper to give abſolution. They place themſelves 
on War; knees in groupes, around the. confeſſional 
chair . 
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chair; ad wheh the holy father has cot their” 
heads with the expiatory rod, they retire, freed from 
the burthen of their ſins; and with rene wed courage 
to d a freſh account. e, 


In the . area, before the eburch, thers i is 40 | 
elegant marble fountain, ſupplied with water from an 
adjoining hill, by an aqueduQ, -Few, even of the 
moſt inconſiderable towns of Italy, are without the 


uſeful ornament of a public fountain. The embel- 


liſhments of architeQure and ſculpture are employed; 
with great propriety, on ſuch works as are continually 
in the people's view z the air is refreſhed, and the eye 
delighted, by the ſtreams of water they pour forth; 
a fight peculiarly agreeable in a warm climate, In 
this area there is alſo a ſtatue of Sixtus V. in bronze. : 

Over the portal of the church is a ſiatue of the yir- 
gin; and above the middle gate is a Latin inſcription, 


importing, that within is the houſe of the. mother of 


God, in which the Word was made fleſh. The gates 


of the church are likewiſe of bronze, embelliſhed 


with bas reliefs; of admirable workmanſhip ; the fub- 
zeAs taken partly from the Old, and partly from the 
New Teſtament, and divided into e come = 
partments, 15 | 


As the gates of this ebureh are ſhut at noon, the 


pilgrims, who- arrive after that hour, can get no noarer 
9 4 0 
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to'the ſonfla caſa than theſe ewes which are, by this 

means, expoſed to the firſt violence of the holy ar- 
dour which was defigned for the chapel itſelf. And 
all the ſculpture on the gates, within reach of the 


WW mouths of theſe holy zealots, 1s, in ſome degree, ef- 
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faced by their kiſſes. The murder of Abel happens 
to be in that part of the ſculpture which is on a level 
'with4he lips of a perſon of ordinary ſize, when kneel- 
ing. Poor Abel! had he been placed a foot higher, 
or a foot lower, he might have remained in ſecurity 
| for ages; but in the unlucky part that the ſculptor has | 
put him, his whole body has been, almoſt, entirely | 
kiſſed away by the pilgrims ; whilſt his brother Cain 
| ſtands untouched, in his original e, t 
and as fierce as ever. 


Of the e eee be ſeen here, there are two. in 
the treaſury very highly eſteemed. The ſubje& of 
one of theſe is the Virgin's Nativity, by Annibal Ca- 
ruacci; and of the other, the Holy Family, by Raphael. 
There are likewiſe ſome others, which ornament the 
altars of the great church. Theſe altars, or little 
chapels, of which this fabric contains a great number, 
are lined with marble, and embelliſhed by ſculpture; / 
but nothing within this church is ſo intereſting as the 
iron grates, before the chapels, which are made of the 
ſetters, and chains, of the chriſtian ſlaves, freed from 


bondage by the glorious riflory * pag Eris 
mn Pop ap The 
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The Tl PI ruſh into one's a on 1 9 
a circumſtance of this kind, are affecting beyond ex. 
preſſion, To think of Pg thouſand of our fellow- _ 
creatures, torn from the ſervice of their country, and 
| the arms of friendſhip, chained to oars, ſubjefted con- 
ünually to the revilings of enemies, and every kind 
of ignominious treatment; and when their ſouls were 
ſinking under the weight of ſuch accumulated cala- 
mity, and brought to the very verge of deſpair—at 
once, 1n one bleſſed moment, to be freed from ſlavery, 4 
reſtored to the embraces of their friends, and enjoy 
with them all the raptures of victory God! what a 
ſcene! What a number of ſcenes! For the imagina- 
tjon, after glancing upon the whole, diſtinguiſhes and ſe- | 
parates objects, and forms a thouſand groupes, of the | 
moſt pathetic kind; the fond recognition of old com. 
panions, brothers flying into each others arms, and 106 - | 
a” Ay; oy nern on the eee of their loſt ſons. - „ 


— 


Such are the lanes that 1 3 when „ 

| contemplating thoſe grates, ſo truly ornamental of a 
_ chriſtian church; and ſo perfectly congenial with a | 
religion, requiring men 10 relieve We e and N „„ 
the caplive free, : | 105 1 
About ten pilgrims arrive every year, on an ayers 
Age, from England, at Loretto; where the people be- 
15 _ 19 of the Roman Caibolic religion keep ß 

more 
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the place of walls. 


/ 


more ſtriktly to the principles of their faith, than E 


thoſe of. FARE, or Italy. 


The TOY of K whatever reaſon they may | 
Have to depend on the inviſible proteQion of the vir- 


gin, eſpecially as to what concerns the treaſury con- 


ſecrated to her, do not think it adviſable to put her to 
the trial; for the window of the treaſury is not only 
Rrongly barred up, but the city is allo fortified, ' 


Theſe Matos are ine a ſuficient ſecurity 
againſt any ſudden attack of pirates, but elſe of little 
importance ; for, in many places, the houſes Py 


* 


Loreto is generally without a garriſon; ſo that it 


ſeems ſtrange the Turks have not made greater ef- 
forts, for getting into their hands the precious booty 
it contains, than they have hitherto done. The Ro- 


man Catholics indeed affirm, that in all che attempts 


which the Turks have made againſt Loretto, they have 


either been repelled by fome extraordinary miracle, 
or miſcarried by a fuper-natural panic. But all theſe 
miracles have not prevented the inhabitants, upon the 


| leaſt appearance of danger, from ſending away the 


treaſure to Ancona, or ſome other place of fecurity. 


Another reafon why the Turks do not make any for- 
7 mal attempt upon this place, may, probably, be ow- 


ing 


: . 59 
ing to the ſhallowneſs of the Adriatic, which has not 
a depth of water ſufficient for large ſhips to approach 
the ſhore. Beſides, Loretto being three Italian miles 
from the ſea, and in an open country, no deſcent can 
be made with ſuch ſecrecy, as not to alarm the whole 
neighbourhood, who are ready to ſacrifice their lives 
in defence of the virgin, and would ſoon be under | 
arms. The burghers amount to above three hundred, 
and the inhabitants, in the town and ſuburbs, are 
reckoned to exceed. ſeven thouſand ; and belides, a 
Turkiſh ſquadron is no ſooner . to be at lea, 
than a : ſtrong garriſon : Is immediately len: here, 1 
The only trade of Loretta conſiſts of ho cru- e 
cifixes, little. Madonas, and medals, which are manu- 
factured here, and ſold to pilgrims. There are great 
numbers. of ſhops full of theſe commodities, ſome b 
them at a high price; but infigitely the greater part | 
adapted to the purſes of the buyers, and ſold for a | 1 
mere trifle, The evident poverty of theſe. manufac 
turers, and traders, and of the inhabitants of this town 
in general, is a ſufficient praof that the reputation of- 
our lady of Loretto is greatly on the decline. 
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Ancona. 
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H E diſtance from Loretto to Ancona i is fiſteen 


Italian miles; and the road lies through a charm- 
ing plain, interſefted by the rivers Muſone and Arpido. 
Here we cannot but obſerve chat in no other chain of 
mountains are ſo many ſources of brooks, and rivers, 


to be found, as on the eaſt ge: of the e 


Ancona, at a diſtance, is one «of the moſt Ariking | 
proſpetis in Italy; it aa both on the ſummit, and 
the brow af a hill. It has a mole, a fine citadel, and, 


in ſhort, is a flouriſhing town. It is hardly to be ex- 


preſſed, ſays Sharp, how beautiful the environs of An- 


cogna are; the road is hilly, but the gradual wavings 


of the vineyards, and arable grounds, afford: the moſt 
pleaſing images of peace and plenty. The Adriatic, 
near the road, on one hand; and the Apennines, at 


the diſtance, perhaps, of thirty miles, on the yours 


ſeem to as the ee |; | 
This 


— 
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This town is s ſaid to have been founded by the Sy- 
racuſians, who fled from the tyranny of Dionyſus. 
The town originally was built on 4 hill; but the 
| houſes have been gradually extended, down the face 

of the eminence, towards the ſea. The cathedral _ 
ſtands on the bigheft part; from whence there is _ 
moſt advantageous view of the town, the country, and 
the ſea, This church is ſuppoſed to be placed on the - 
ſpot where a temple, dedicated to Venus, formerly . 
ſtood; the ſame mentioned by Juvenal, when he 
ſpeaks of a large turbot caught on this coaſt, and pre- 
ſented to the Emperor Domitian. 5 | 


The aſcents and deſcents, and great inequality of 
ground, will prevent this from being a beautiful town; 


but it has much the appearance of becoming a rich 
one. Some of the nobility have the firmneſs, and 


good ſenſe, to deſpiſe an ancient prejudice, and 


ayowedly proſecute commmerce. New houſes are 


daily building, and the ſtreets are animated with the 


daily buſtle of trade. I met, ſays Moore, with ſeveral 


Engliſh traders on the change; which ſeemed erouded 17 8 
with ſea-faring men, and merchants, from Dalmatia, 


Greece, and many parts of Europe. There are great 


numbers of Jews eſtabliſhed in this city ; z and it is 


generally remarked, that thoſe places are ina thriving 


condition, to which they reſort, They have a ſyna- 


gogue here; and although all W are tolerated, 
| | theirs 
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theirs is the only foreign worſhip, allowed to be pub- 
liely exerciſed. The commerce of Ancona has in- 
creaſed very rapidly of late years; and it is evident 


that the popes, .who firſt thought of making 1 K a free- 
port, of encouraging manufathures, and building a2 


mole to render the harbour more fafe, have 8 
Venice in a more ſenſible manner, than thoſe who 
thundered bulls againſt that republie; but it is much 


to be queſtioned whether the former, by their encou- 

ragements to commerce, have augmented their own 

ppiritual importance, in the ſame proportion they 
have the 1 riches of their lubjects. 


Men who. have received a liberal education, and 
have adopted liberal ſentiments, previous to their en- 
gaging in any particular profeſſion, will carry thoſe 75 
ſentiments along with them through life ; and perhaps 


chere is no profeſſion in which they can be exerciſed 


with more advantage, and utility, than in that of a 
merchant. In this profeffion, a man of the character 
above deſcribed, while he is augmenting his own pri- 
vate fortune, will enjoy the agreeable reflection that 
he is likewiſe increafing the riches, and power of his 


country; and giving bread to thouſands of his induſ- 
trious countrymen, Of all profeſſions, Ris is, in its 


nature, the moſt independent: the meichant does not, 


like the ſoldier, receive wages from his ſovereign; 
| TI the oa and Pay einn from his fellows 


1 


- 2 


„„ 


3 
5 fubjedds. His wealth often flows from Cs ſources, 

and he is is under no obligation to thoſe from whom 
it is derived. The habit which he is in, of circulating 


millions, makes him lay leſs ſtreſs on a few guineas, 5 


than the proprietors of ihe largeſt eſtates; and we 
daily ſee, in countries where this profeſſion is not con- 


: Fidered as degrading, the commercial parts of the in- 


babitants giving the moſt exalied proofs of ee 
and public ſpirit, 


But! in countries chere no one, who To as fmalleſt 5 
claim to the title of gentleman, can engage in com- 


merce, without being thought to have demeaned him- 


ſelf, fewer examples of this nature will be found: and, 
in every country it muſt be acknowledged that thoſe 
ho have not had the advantage of a liberal educa- 
on, who have been taught to conſider money as the 
moſt valuable of all things ;. and who are continually 
revolving in their minds, the various means of increaſ- 
ing their ſtock; it ſwells in their imagination beyond 


its real worth; and, at length, by an inverſion of the 


chriſtian precept, is conſidered as the one thing need- 


ful ; to be ſought with the moſt unremitting a 
that all things may be added thereto. 


In commercial towns, where all find [cop 1 


and are agitated by the buſtle of buſineſs; the minds 
of the inhabitants are apt to be ſo. much engroſſed 


vithy che affairs of this. m_ as almoſt to forget that 
there 
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there is another; and neither the true religion, nor 
falſe ones, have ſuch faſt hold of their minds, as in 
4 places where there is more poverty and leſs worldly 
occupation. In the firſt, they confider the remon- 
ſtrances of prieſts and contains, as interruptions to 
buſineſs ; and without daring to deſpiſe the ceremonies 


bol religion, the hurried trader huddles them over as 


faſt as poſſible, that he may return to occupations 
more congenial with the habit of his mind, The preach- 
ers may cry aloud, and proclaim the vanity of this 
world, and all it contains; but men, who have been 
trained to the purſuit of money from cheir childhood, 
who have beſtowed infinite pains to acquire it, PHY 
who derive all their importance from it, muſt natu- 
rally have a partiality for this world, where riches 
procure ſo many flattering diſtinctions; and a preju - 
dice againſt that, in which they procure none; but, 
in towns where there is little trade, and great num- 
bers of poor people; where they have much ſpaxe 
time, and ſmall comfort in this world, the clergy have 
an eaſier taſk; if they are tolerably 1 in turn- 
ing the attention of the inhabitants to the other. In 


Roman Catholic towns, of this deſcription, we ſee the 


people continually pacing up and down the ws . 
with wax tapers in their hands. They liſten, with 
fond attention, to all the prieſt relates concerning that 
invitble country, that land of promiſe, where their 
hopes ate centered; they ruminate, with complacency, 

| 35 Ja 
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on the TIES period, when they alſo ſhall have their 


good things; they bear their preſent rage with pati- 
ence, in expeQation. of the white raiment,, and crowns 


of gold, which they are told await them ; they lan- 
guiſh for the happineſs of being promoted to that lofty 


ſituation, from whence they may look down, with 
ſcorn, on thoſe to whom they now look up with envy 3 ; 
and where they ſhall retaliate on their wealthy neigh- 
bours, whoſe. riches, at preſent, they 1 imagine, inſylt 


their e. 


This town being expoſed, by the nature of its com- 
merce with Turkey, to the contagious diſeaſes which 


prevail in that country, Clement XII. as ſoon as he 
determined to make it a free-port, erected a lazaretto. 


It advances a little way into the ſea; and is a very 
noble, as well 'as uſeful, edifice. He afterwards be- 
gan a work as neceſſary, and ſtill more expenſive ; 


and that is the mole, built in the ſea, to ſcreen the 


veſſels in the harbour from the winds ; which fre- 
quently blow, from the oppoſite ſhore of the Adriatic, 


with great violence. This was carried on with re. 


doubled ſpirit by Benedict XIV. after his quarrel with 
Venice; has been continued by the ſucceeding popes, 
and is now. almoſt. finiſhed, This building was 
founded in the ruins of the ancient mole, raiſed by 


the Emperor Trajan. The ſtone of Iſtria was uſed 
at farſt, till the exportation of it was Prohibited, by the 


vor. XVII. e 1 re- 
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republic of Venice; who had no reaſon to wiſh well to 
this work, But a quarry of excellent tone was after- 
wards found, near Ancona, as fit for the purpoſe ; 
and a kind of ſand, which, when mixed with lime, 
forms a compoſition as hard as any ſtone, is brought 
from the neighbourhood of Rome; and no other is 
uſed for this building; which is above two thouſand 

feet in length, one hundred in breadth, and about ſixty 
in depth, from the ſurface of the ſea. A ſtupendous 


work, more analogous to the power and revenues of 
ancient, than modern Rome. 


Near to this hands the triumphal arch, as it is 
called, of Trajan. This is an honorary monument, 
exefted in gratitude to the emperor, for the i improve- 

ments he made in the harbour, at his own expence. 
Next to the Maiſon quarree, at Nimus, it is the moſt 
beautiful, and moſt entire monument extant, of Ro- 
man taſte and magnificence. The fluted Corinthian 
pillars, on the two ſides, are of the fineſt propor- 
tions ; and the Parian marble, of which they are 
compoſed, inſtead of having acquired a black colour, 
like the ducal palace of Venice, and other buildings of 
marble, is preſerved, by the ſea-yapour, as white and 
ſhining, as if it were freſh poliſhed from the rock. 


The inhabitants of Ancona, eſpecially the female 
ſex, ſo far excel thoſe of the other parts of Italy, in 
ps 
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ſhape and complexion, that they ſeem to be quite a 
different race of men. The ſame may be obſerved of 
the inhabitants beyond Senegallia, Fano, and Peſaro, 
as far as Rincini. If it be true that the reſort of 
young gentlemen to the univerſities, and the numerous 
retinue of a court, greatly contribute to render Leip- 
fick, Hall, and Dreſden, as it were the nurſeries of 
| fine women; the ſuperior beauty of the female ſex at 
Fano, Ancona, &c. may likewiſe be attributed to the 
great number of ſtrangers, and pilgrims, continually 
travelling through thoſe cities. 


The dreſs of the people of Ancona, according to 
M:ſſon, is very ſingular. *' He obſerved, on their feſ- 
tivals, that the principal inhabitants wore black 
clothes, lined with green; blue ſtockings; ſhoes 
- Whitened with chalk, and tied with coloured ribbons ; 

their waiſtcoats unbuttoned, - and the cuffs of their 
ſleeves embroidered ; their ſhirts fall, and hang over 
their finger's ends. The wives, aid daughters, of 
the ordinary claſs of citizens, wore head-dreſles, 
with long fringes, hanging over ee faces; the body 
of their gowns were of red and yellow ſilk, laced all 
over with broad ſeams of gold, or ſilver lace, like a 
livery ; their petticoats very ſhort, and of a hundred 
different colours. The ladies of quality were dreſſed 


after the Frenchs faſhions, but looked ſo very auk- 
| E's ks, 
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ward, that they even made a more fantaſtical, and ri- 
diculous appearance, than the citizens, 

About fifteen miles 900 19 lies Senegallia; 
another ſea- port, upon this coaſt. There is nothing 
remarkable in this town, except during the time of 5 
the great fair, which is held once a year; to which a 
great concourſe of merchants reſort from Venice, and 


all towns, on both ſides of the Adriatic ; alſo from Si- 


cily, and the | Archipelago. - England carries on a 
very profitable trade with this, and all the other towns 
of Romagnia ; from which our merchants purchaſe 


great quantities of raw filk, and afterwards fell it, 


when manufaQuured, to the inhabitants. They pro- 
vide them alſo with Engliſh cotton, and linen cloths, 


of n 1 898 


A few . on this ſide Fano, in the road to Bo- 


| logna, near the river Metro, is the ſpot where Claudius 
Nero, the Roman conſul, defeated Aſdrubal, the bro- 


ther of Hannibal, This was, perhaps, the moſt im- 


portant victory the Romans ever gained; for, had 


Aſdrubal been victorious, or been able to effect a 
JunAtion with his brother, the troops he brought from 
Spain would have become of triple value, as ſoon as 


*, they were under the direction of Hannibal; and it is 


not improbable that, with ſuch a' reinforcement, that 


moſt conſummate general would have put an end to 


the 
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the Roman ſtate ; the 3 of Carthage 1 | 
have begun, where that of Rome ended, | 


The diſtance from Senegallia to Fano is ſixteen _ 
miles. This town derives its name from a temple of 
fortune, which ſtood here in the time of the Romans. 
All the towns of Italy, however religious they may 
be, are proud of their connexions with theſe cele- 
brated heathens. An image of the goddeſs Fortune 
is ereQted on the fountain in the market-place; - and 
the inhabitants ſhew Tome ruins, which they pretend 
belong to the ancient temple of Fortune ; but what 
cannot be diſputed are, the ruins of a triumphal arch, 
in white marble, erected in honour of Auguſtus ; and 
which was greatly damaged by the artillery of Pope 
Paul the ſecond, when he befieged this town, in the 
year 1463. The churches of this town are adorned. 

with ſome excellent pictures; there is one, particularly, 1 5 
in the cathedral church, by Guercino, which is much 

admired, The ſubject is the marriage of Joſeph ; it 
conſiſts of three principal figures; the 9 Prieſt, 
wh We ph, and the ve | | 


| The les towns which we ſhall juſt ſlightly touch | 
upon, before we treat of Bologna and its territories, 
are, Peſaro, Rimini, and Ravenna; which all lie on 


the coaſt of the Adriatic. Peſaro lies about eighteen _ 


Italian miles from Fano. It is a very agreeable 


qa -- eon; 
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N town ; ; better built, and paved, chan many on this 
coaſt. In the market-place there is a handſome foun- 
* tain; and a ſtatue of Pope Urban the eighth, in a ſit- 
ting poſture. In the churches of this town are ſome 
pidtures by Baroccio, a painter, whoſe works ſome 
eſteem very highly; and who is thought to have imi- 
tated the manner of Raphael, and the tints of Corregio, 
not without ſucceſs, He lived about the middle of 
the ſixteenth century; and his colours ſeem to have 
improved by time ; but the operation of ſun and air, 
on pictures, bringing all the colours to a kind of uni- 
ſon, occaſions what is called harmony ; and is thought 
an improvement on ſome pictures. This road, along 

the Adriatic coal, is extremely pleaſant, 1 
The Peſaro figs are accounted the beſt in all Italy; 
7 and even preferred to thoſe of 5 5 


at 


Rimini, the next ſtage on the road to Bologna, was 
famous in antiquity ; and ſill contains ſome monu- 
ments, worthy the attention of the curious traveller, 
It is the ancient Ariminum ; the firſt town of which 


Cz/ar took poſſeſſion, after paſſing the Rubicon. In 


the market-place there is a kind of ſtone pedeſtal, with 
an inſcription; declaring, that on it Ceſar had ſtood, | 
and harrangued his army. Rimini had formerly a 
good harbour; but it is now ſo choaked with ſand, as 
5 88 to afford . of water for — 


Between 


catello, the famous Rubicon, which was the ancient 
boundary between Italy and Ciſalpine Gaul. No 


Roman, returning to Rome, could paſs in arms be- 


yond this; without being deemed an enemy to his 
country. The ſmall town of Ceſenate is ſituated near 
the brook ; and the inhabitants value themſelves, not 


a little, upon their vicinity to. ſo celebrated a neigh- 


bour. 


— 


Ravenna, abſurdly ſuppoſed by ſome learned men, . 
to be founded by Eſau, was, not only during the gran- 
deur of ancient Rome, but a conſiderable time after, 
famous for the Exarchs ; of which it was the ſeat. At 


one period it was the ſeat of empire; for, after Attila 


had left Italy, Valentinian choſe Ravenna, in prefer- 


| ence to Rome, for his reſidence ; that he might al- 


ways be ready to repel the Huns, and other barbari- 
ans, who poured from the banks of the Danube, and 


prevent their penetrating into Italy, The ſame rea- 
ſon afterwards induced Theodoric, king of the Oftro- 
goihs, to keep his court at this city of Ravenna; after 
he ba debate, and killed, Odoacer, and aſſumed the 


title of king of Rome. The ruins of his palace, and 


his tomb, now form part of the antiquities of this town; 

which is ſituated three miles from the Adriatic ſea; 

a hundred miles north-weſt from Ancona; and eighty | * 

ſouth of Venice; being ſurrounded by two ſmall . 
vers. 
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Between this town and Ravenna is the river of Piſ- 
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vers. Its ancient ſituation is ſaid to have been like 


that of Venice, upon certain iſlands, when it was one 


of the beſt barbours the Romans had on that coaſt. 7 


2 
* 
5 * 


The buildings are, in general, very indifferent; tbe 
magnificent churches, and palaces, it formerly con- 
tained, are verging faſt to ruin; the trade is gone, 
and the town very thinly inhabited, 


Flow ſcarce TR ſpring-water, fit for drinking Was, 
anciently, at Ravenna, appears from N who | 
ſays, in DIY fifth book: 


Sit ms miki quam vinea malo Ravennæ, 
Cum Polſim multo vendere pluris aquam. 


6c Lodg'd at Ravenna, water ſells ſo dear, 
A ciſtern ,toa e 1 „ 5 


* 


nd again, 


Callidus impoſuit nußer mh caupo 8 
Cum peterem mixtum, vendidit ille merum. 


% By a Ravenna vintner once betray'd, 
So much for wine and water mix'd I paid; 
But when I thought the purchas'd liquor mine, 
The raſcal only fobb'd me off with wine.“ 
5 15 e In 
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In paſſing through ris, ſays Lady Millar, we 

experienced the truth of what i is ſaid concerning the + 
badneſs, as well as ſcarcity, of water: it is boiled, in 113 
order to be rendered wholeſome; and is ſo thick, 

from the number of animalculæ contained in it, as to 

require to be ſtrained ; and, after all, it ſtinks abo- 
minably, The wine is excellent; richer than Cy- * 
prus. When we changed horſes we obſerved that 

the poſt-boys had brought water with them, to e 
change for an equal quantity of wine, which was done „ 
in our preſence. | | 


Ravenna is now only a vaſt ſolitude, conſidering 
its ſize; though the ſtreets are large, ſtrait, and regu- 
lar, with ſquares and fountains : and moſt of its ſacred 
edifices are ſtately remains of its ancient ſplendor, | 
There are two hoſpitals in this town ; the cleanlineſs of | 

which would be admired, even in Holland; ſo that 
citizens, of all ranks, make them their refuge in tim 
of ſickneſs; as being every way better attended, and 


provided for, than they can expect to be at their own: 
DOES, | 


Amidſt all theſe remains of; its ancient folendess | 
Ravenna is now only magni nominis umbra, the ſhadow & —— 
of a great name. It has neither commerce or manu · 
factures; the bulk of its inhabitants are idle nobles, 
who make the intereſt of the different princes of Eu- 

| | rope 
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rope the only object of their ſtudies. The great 


ſquare, where they meet every evening, is geometri- 


cally divided between the two contending parties; 


one of which is careful never to ſet its foot on the 
| others ground; on only croſſing this ſquare it may be 


ſeen, in time of any continental war, which ſide has the 


better; this is manifeſt in the exultation of the victors, 
and the dejection of the loſing party. News is ex- 


pefted there, with more impatience, than in the cabi- i 


net of wy one ſovereign of Europe. 


In a convent, 1 to the BenediQines, is a com- 


: plete collection of medicaments for treating diſeaſes of 


all kinds; and every imaginable expedient for the con- 


' venience of the ſick. Beſides a well-furniſhed labo- 
ratory, and an excellent phyſie garden; here are ſix 
large rooms on a floor. In the firſt is a complete ſet 


of. pieces of anatomy ; then all the inſtruments con- 
trivedfor chirurgical operations; together with thread, 


needles, tents, bandages, ſuitable to every operation; 


laſtly, a ſtorehouſe of beds, ſheets, bed cloaths, couches, 


pillows, cut out, and prepared for the ready uſe of every 


kind of diſeaſe, with all poſſible convenience to thoſe 
who attend the patients, Theſe ſtores are diſtributed 
in large preſſes, which line the fix rooms, and are 


of very neat workmanſhip. For thoſe diſorders, 


which require riding, there is a moſt ingenious inven- 


tion, It is a __ _ ſuſpended in the middle 


of 


of one of theſe rooms. 1 a means of clock- - 
Vork, has all the motions of a 2 > : 


cniar ir 7 
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OLOGNA, on account of its extent, the number 

of its nobility, and other inhabitants, and the im- = 
portance of its trade, is, next to Rome, the fineſt, and 
moſt wealthy city in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. Its cir- 
cuit is between five and fix Italian miles; but the 
length of it greatly exceeds the breadth, and is ſup- 
poſed to reſemble a ſhip, the tower of Afinelli be- 

ing the maſt. The number of inhabitants, in this 
city, is ſaid to be ninety thouſand ; but the whole dif- 
trict, which includes three e 2 and eight cities, | 
towns, and villages, contains three hundred and eighty 08 » 
thouſand inhabitants. The ancient name of this city / 
was Falſina, from Falſinus, a Tuſcan king, who is ſup- 
poſed to have built it, five and twenty years before 
the ſoundation of Rome. The name of Bononia is, 

| by ira, derived from a FRO of Fa Ifinus, named 


Bonus. 3 


Bonus ; but others derive i it from the Boji. This city 
had, for a long ſucceſſion of years, retained a kind of li- 
berty, under the Emperor of Germany, till the year 
1278; when 1 it was reſigned, with reſerve of ſome pri- 
vileges, to Pope NVicholas III. But, from inteſtine 


= COmMmOtIONs, and wars with the neighbouring ſtates, 


it continued in a fluctuating ſtate till the pontificate of 
Pope Julius II. who, taking the advantage of the Ve- 
| netian war, made himſelf abſolute maſter of it; and 
| annexed it to the papal dominions, by expelling the 
family of Bentivoglio's ; however, ſome of that family 
are the leading men of the city, even at preſent. On 


agaccount of their voluntary ſubmiſſion, it was, at firſt, 


Ripulated, that the Bologneſe ſhould have the privi- 
lege of keeping a nuncio at the court of Rome; that | 
no citadel ſhould be built; and that the effects of citi- 
zens ſhould not be liable to confiſtation, on.any pre- 
| tence whatever. Theſe conditions have been ob- 
ſerved, with a degree of punQuuality, and good faith, 
which many zealous proteſtants SO not expect, in 


+0 the church of Rome, 


| 1 retains the name of a repub- 
lic, ſends an ambaſſador to the Pope's court, and the 
word libertas is inſcribed on the arms, and coin of the 
ſtate; with the flattering capitals S. P. Q. R. The 
Civil government, and police of the town, is allowed 
to remain in the hands of the magiſtrates, who are 

ö PP choſen | 


aux. 77. 
choſen by the ſenate, which ED: conſiſted of 
forty members; but ſince the republic came under 
the protection, as it is called, of the Pope, he thought 
proper to add ten more; but the whole fifty ſtill re- 
tain the name of the Quaranta. Mankind, in general, 


are more alarmed by a change of name, in things 1 


which they have long regarded with veneration, than _ 
by a real change in the nature of the things themſelves. 
The Pope may have had ſome good political reaſon 
for augmenting the number of the council to fifty 3 
but he could have none for calling them the council 
of fifty, if the people choſe rather to call fifty men 
aſſembled together, the council of forty. One of the 
| ſenators preſides in the ſenate, and is called the Gon- 

falonier ; from his carrying the ſtandard (Gonfalone) 
of the republic. He is chief magiſtrate, is attended | 
by guards, and is conſtantly at the palace, or near it, 
to be ready on any emergency; but he remains only | 
two months in office, and the ſenators take it by turns. 


In the midſt of all this appearance of independence, 
a cardinal legate, from Rome, governs this republic; 
he is appointed by the Pope, with a vice-legate, and 
other aſſiſtants. The orders, which the legate ifſues, 
are ſuppoſed to be with the approbation of the ſenate. 
The office, which is of higher dignity than any other, 
in the gift of the court of Rome, continues for three 
years; at the cxpiragon of that time, his Holineſs either 


appoints 
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appoints a new legate, or continues the old one in of- 
* for three years longer. 


This eccleſiaſtical vicwoy lives in great magnifi- 
cence, and has a numerous ſuit of pages, equeries, and 


- © halberdiers, who attend him in the city. When he 


goes into the country, he is accompanied by he 
on horſeback. fe, ee; 


15 The Gonfalonier ad magiſtrates reenlate all the 
uſual matters, which regard the police; and decide in 
common 61945 according to the laws, and ancient 
forms of the republic; but, in affairs of great import- 
- ance, there is no doubt but the cardinal legate in- 
fluences deciſions, This muſt be mortiſying to the ſe- 
nators, and noble families; but is leſs felt by the peo- 
ple in general, who have every appearance of living 
under a mild, and beneficent government. 


- The inhabitants of Bologna carry on a very conſi- 
derable trade in filks, and velvets; which are manu- 
faQtured here in great perfection. The country pro- 
duces immenſe quantities of oil, wine, flax and hemp: 
and furniſhes all Europe with ſauſages, macaroni, li- 
queur, and eſſences. The people ſeem to be induſ- 
trious, and to be allowed to enjoy the fruits of their 
labour; the markets are moſt plentifully ſupplied with 
proviſions; fruit is to be had in 1 variety, and all 

excellent 


excellent in its kind; the common white wine of the 
country is a light white wine, of an agreeable taſte. 
Thoſe who are not pleaſed with the entertainment 
they meet with at the inns, in this city, it will be a i 
difficult matter to pleaſe ; they mult be poſſeſſed of a 
degree of ſuch nicety, both in their palates and tem- 
pers, as will render them exceedingly trouble:ome to 
themſelves, and others; not only in their travels | 
ed Italy, but in their journey through lie. 11 


'On his arrival at this town, the frſt object which 
ſlrikes the eye of a ſtranger is, a noble marble fountain, 
in the area before the Taro Publico. The prin- 
cipal figure is a ſtatue of Neptune, eleven feet in height; 
one of his hands is ſtretched out before him, in the 
other he holds a trident. The body and limbs are 
finely proportioned, the anatomy perfect, the charac- 
ter of the countenance ſevere and majeſtic, This fi- 

gure of Neptune, as well as all the others of boys, dol- 
- phins, and ſyrens, which ſurround it, arg in bronze, 
The whole is the workmanſhip of Giouanni di Bologna ; 


and is highly eſteemed; yet there ſeems to be an im- + 


propriety in making water flow in ſtreams, from the - 
| breaſts of een or ſyrens. 19 855 
There are a great number of palaces in this city. 
What is called the public palace is by far the moſt. 
ſpacious ; but not the moſt. _ In this the car- 

EL ain 
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dinal legate is lodged. There are alſo apartments for 
the Gonfalonier; and halls, or chambers, for ſome of 
the courts of juſtice. This building, though of a 


| gloomy and irregular form without, contains ſome very 
| ent . and a few good pictures. 8 


over the entrance of this 1 is a ENT dalle 
of a pope. The tiara, and other parts of the papal 
uniform, are not ſo favourable to the ſculptor's ge- 
nius, as the naked ſimplicity in which Neptune ap- 0 
pears. A female traveller, however, not extrava- 
gantly fond of the fine arts, would rather be obſerved 
- admiring the ſculptors ſkill in imitating the folds of 

the facerdotal robes, than the anatomical accuracy in 
. the mazeſſtic proportions of wo ſea in : 


Though the nobility of Bologna are-not now very 
rich; many of their palaces are furniſhed in a magni- 
-  ficent taſte, and contain pictures of great value. The 
| . Palaces were built, and ornamented, when the propri- 
etors were richer ; and when the fineſt works of ar- 
chitetture, and painting, could be procured on eaſier 
terms, than at preſent, The galleries, and apart- 
ments, are ſpacious 'and magnificent; yet there are. 
_ eircumſtances, in the moſt ſplendid, that muſt hurt the 

eye of thoſe who are accuſtomed to that perfect ex- 
aktneſs in finiſhing, which prevails in Engliſh houſes. 


The glaſs of the windows, of ſome palaces, is divided 
| ino 


de We, 


| into little ſquare panes, . are 1 1 5 5 


lead ; and the floors of all are very indifferently 


The moſt Pe otnaments of the Pale are 


the paintings, and particularly thoſe of the great 


maſters in the art, which this city has had the honour + 
to produce. Raphael i is generally allowed to have ex- 


celled all painters in the ſublimity of his ideas, the 


grouping of his figures, the beauty of his heads, the 


elegance of his forms, and the correQneſs of his out- 
lines; yet, in the opinion of ſome, he has oftener imi- 


tated thoſe noble ideas of beauty, tranſmitted to us by 


the Greek ſeulptors, than what he ſaw, or could ſee in 
nature. Thoſe who hold this opinion aſſert, that the 
beſt maſters of the Lombard ſchool ſtudied, with equal 


aſſiduity, the elegance of the antique ſtatues, and the 


ſimplicity of nature; and, from this combines atten- 


tion to. both, with geniuſes leſs ſublime, and not ſo uni- 


verſal as 25 of the Roman painters, they have pro- 


duced works equal, = not ODOR in ſome e 


to his. 


| Next to Rome itſelf, there is, perhaps, no town in 


the world ſo rich in paintings as Bologna. The 
Churches and palaces, beſides many admired pieces 
by other maſters, are full of the works of the great 
maſters, who were natiyes of this eity. The Palazzo 


Non n. r 
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tle Monti i in particular, ſhews the genius of the Italian 
nobility, for decorating their palaces with collections 
of painting, and other curieſities; who often abridge 
themſelves of a great many of the conveniences of life, 

in order to be poſſeſſed of ſomething which attradts 
the admiration of other people, and eſpecially of 
- foreigners. The firſt floor of this grand edifice, con- 
_ fiſting of above thirty apartments, which are by far 
the beſt, is never, or at leaſt very ſeldom inhabited; 
and then only for the reception of ſome perſon of diſ- 

 tintion ; the general uſe of them being to diſplay an 
1 colechon of e 9 Jang ang 


The profuſion of paintings 10 this city, 77 Groſley, 
made me curious to know what price the Caracci, 


and their pupils, uſed to put upon their works; which 
was nothing, when compared to what they bear at 
preſent. All theſe great painters, working from incli- 
nation, placed their whole ambition in the perfection 
of their art, and the judgment of poſterity, Guido 
was the only one, whoſe happineſs it was to enjoy the 
reputation on which he raiſed, without ſcarce know- 
ing it; a fortune that he did not keep, He had made 
great progreſs in his career, by having early entered 
on it; he had an aſtoniſhing eaſe and readineſs, which 
in his latter days he unfortunately abufed ; and the 
fortune he accumulated, he owed to the homage paid 
- *him on account of his admired talents by foreigners, 


and 
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and ſovereigns... The vexations, enmities, and croſſes, 


| which embittered the lives of theſe famous men, and 
actually ſhortened the days of moſt of them, are facts 
corroborating the many inſtances, that eminent genius 
and reputation, ſo far from being produQtive of hap- | 
pineſs, very often proves a misfortune. The Caracci 
might have lived very happy as taylors, but then their | 


names would never have been heard of. 


i In the 10 century, were was at Solow a man of 
that calling, who was very famous for his knowledge 


of pictures, and his ſkill in diſcerning their reſpective 


merits, and the tiles of the different ſchools and maſters. | 


This taylor was a very great politician, and his ſhop 
| was the office of intelligence for all the news which 
the court of Verſailles wiſhed to have ſpread, in Italy; 


as a connoiſſeur in pictures, and a politician. Lewis 
XIV. allowed him a penſion; and ſuch was his zeal 


for that monarch, that he actually died of the ſhock he 


aaa the news of the battle 18 Ramilies. . 


The univerſity 5 8 is one of the wc an- 


cient, and moſt celebrated ſeats of literature in Europe; 
and ho academy for the arts and ſciences, founded by 


Count Marſigli, at the beginning of the preſent cen- 


tury, is ſufficient of itſelf to engage ſtrangers to viſit 


this city, if there were nothing more worthy of their | 


curioluy, Here is a moſt valuable library, 1 in three 
Fn - ſpacious by 


mn 


\ 


ſpacious rooms, | where any perſon may ſtudy, and 


have the uſe of the books four hours every day ; alſo, | 


apartments for the ſtudents of ſculpture, painting, 


| architecture, chemiſtry, anatomy, aſtronomy, and 


every branch of natural philoſophy. They are all 5 


-ornamented with deſigns, models, inſtruments, and 


every kind of apparatus, requiſite for illuſtrating thoſe 


| ſciences. There are alſo profeſſors, who regularly 


read lectures, and inſtrutt the ſtudents in thoſe va- 


rious parts of knowledge. There is a hall full of 
models, in architecture and fortification ; a valuable 


collection of medals, and another of ned curioſities, | 
and a complete collection of ſpecimens, to aſſiſt the 
ſtudy of materia medica, and every part of natural hiſ- 


tory. A gallery of ſtatues, conſiſting of a few originals, 


and very bye caſts of the beſt ſtatues in . 


Mpberery premiums are diſtributed every year, 


among the artiſts, for the beſt deſigns in painting, | 


ſculpture a architetture, ilk 


The anatomical. theatre is 1 e with dating of 


* 


celebrated phyficians ; ; and, in the muſeum which be- 


longs to it, are abundance of anatomical preparations ; | 


alſo, a complete ſuite of anatomical figures, in wax. 


There are alſo models in wax of particular parts, and 
of ſeveral of the viſcera of the human body, ſepa - 


rately ; z yet, hoſe. waxen models could not ſtand in 


competition 
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| competition with the preparations of the real parts in 
Pr. Hunter's muſeum, If brought to that teſt, the 


l Bologna wax-works, -though admirable in their kind, Lo 

1 would appear as the beſt caſts of the Vatican, Apollo, 

and Laocoon would; if placed beſide the originals, 

| Indeed, the real preparations to be ſeen here, are far 

5 = | inferior to thoſe of that great anatomiſt, whoſe muſeum 

poſſeſſes the moſt complete, and moſt accuratecolleQion | 

k of anatomical preparations, that ever was made by 

; human {kill and OO > | 

25 Lo: The EY church is that of St. Pelronius, form- 

7 ing part of the large irregular ſquare, in which the 

: fountain, formerly mentioned, ſtands. It is the largeſt 

7 | in Bologna, In the pavement of this church, Caſſini | 
drew his meridian line; and, within the walls of this 

5 ſame edifice, the Emperor Charles V. was crowned. 

3 


| Thoſe circumſtances may intereſt the aſtronomer and . 
" 5 ile hiſtorian; but, the ſtatue of a ſoldier, which ſtands 
| in one of the chapels, engages the attention of the pious - 
Catholic. This man being at play, and in danger of 


— — 


: Fj loſing all his money, offered up a very fervent prayer 
x to the Virgin Mary, for a little better luck 3 to which 
'” ſhe, who never ſhewed any favour to gameſters, turned | 
25 a deaf ear. When he found that his bad fortune eon- 
a tinued, this furious wretch drew his ſword, and 
oy wounded both the Virgin and the infant in her arms. | 
Rb Us Cnr; as it may be ſuppoſed, fell to the ground, 


3 ö . 0 


nim.  Þ -- 
1 deprived of motion; he was carried to prilon, and 
condemned to a painted and ignominious death. 
While he remained under confinement, he came to a 

proper ſenſe of his wickedneſs; and, the bleſſed Vir- 


gin was ſo much ſoftened by his repentance, that ſhe _ 


reſtored him the uſe of his limbs; and, the judges 


taking the hint, gave him a full pardon. As @ ſatis- 
factory proof of this memorable event, they ſhew the 
e ſword with which the aſſault was made, = 
Ina ar convent; ſituated on the top of a 
hill, about three miles from Bologna, is a portrait of 
the . by St. Luke. According to Sigoni, it was 
brought by a hermit from the church of Santia Sophia, 
at Conſtantinople, i in the year 1160; and, fince that 
time, its power has ſeveral times been manifeſted, ſay 
the inhabitants, to the great benefit of the country; 
on which account it is every year, in the month of 
May, brought into the city of Bologna, in a ſolemn 
proceſſion, and carried through the principal ſtreets, 
attended by every inhabitant, who can afford to pur- 
_ chaſe a wax taper. During the proceſſion, the bells 
continue ringing, the cannon are fired, and the troops 
under arms obſerve the ſame ceremonies, when the 
picture paſſes, as if it were the commander in chief. 
The common people imagine the picture is extremely | 
fond of this annual viſit to the town of Bologna; they 
are reed, that, if it were not carried, it would 
| deſcend 
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deſcend from the frame, and walk the aha way on 
foot; but they do not deſire to ſee the experiment ; 
made, becauſe it might diſoblige the. virgin; and, 
ſhould the picture once ſer out to walk, hers 1 is no 
knowing where i it would liop. | Ee 


For the 3 3 of the pilgrims, an 
_ arched colonade has been built from the city to the 
top of the moyntain ; which, on account of its great 
length, may be accounted the moſt remarkable build- 
ing of that kind in Italy. In the contributions of the 
neceſſary ſums for this colonade, all the tradeſmen 
| ſeemed to vie with each other in the erection of a per- 
petual monument of their zeal for the bleſſed virgin; | 
even the very lacqueys of the city, were at the expence, 
of building fifteen of the arches. Every arch is about 

twelye feet wide, which i is the breadth of the walk. 
The height | is above ſixteen feet. This arcade does 

not run in a ſtrait line, but is now and then interrupted 
vith ſmall windings ; however, in many parts, of it, 
there are very long viſtas, particularly at the grand | 
portico near the city; from which, one has a view 
of vinety-three arches in a direct line. There are 
; thirty-three flights of ſleps to aſcend the acclivity of | 


the mountain ; three flights conſiſt of a few Reps, and 5 


the pace between 1 is level, and payers with flat ſtones. 
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The houſes, in moſt of the principal ſtreets, have | 
before them a kind of portico, which ſupports the 
ſecond ſtory, Theſe mult he allowed to be very con- 
venient in windy or rainy weather, and in ſhading the 
houſes from the ſun ; but they deprive them of that 
ornainent which they would receive from a fine front, 
or an elegant entrance. As the pillars of theſe por. 
ticos are very irregular, ſome being very high, others 
very low; ſome round, ſome ſquare, others oftangu- 
lar; ſome of ſtone, and others again of wood ; they 
are no very great ornaments to the city, Theſe por- 
ticos, or galleries, ſerve only for walking ; and that 
part of the ſtreets where the carriages paſs, is conſide- 
rably lower. The roofs of the houſes are of tiles, but 
Har, with a Kind of PR: towards we een 


The. tower „ degli Afinelli is, by ms.” but erro- 
neoully, ſaid to be the higheſt in all Italy; for the 
cupola of St. Peter's at Rome far exceeds it. Tbe 
report of a hamper of gilt iron, hanging out of this 
tower, in terrorem, to cen is alſo without foun- 
dation. A monk, for divulging ſome particulars con- 
feed to bim, Loving; as the ſtory goes, been put into 

chis hamper, and left to periſh. This tower is ſquare, 
and the ſteps, by which it is aſcended, are of wood, It 


derives its name from Gerardo Af inelli; who built it at 


his own expence, in 1109. It is a common ſaying 
8 8 chat from the tower of Aſenelli, one has a view 


8 
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8 of cento e cinque Citta, i. e. a hundred _ five cities. 


But this is no more than a pun upon the word Cento, 


the name of a ſmall town near Bologna. A ſimilar 
pun we hear in France, concerning the proſpełt from 
a mountain near the village of Trente, between Be- 
ziers and Narbonne, viz, Jai vu d'une montagne, 


Trente et deux villes; i. e. I have ſeen from the top 
of a mountain, two 2 thirty cities; but it means no 
more than that I have ſeen the village Trente, and 


wo cities; Trente being the French. word for thirty. 


i 7 3 


Noun the Aſs fl tower, is 3 the inglinadian 4 


of which, on one fide, is ſuch, that a plumb line, let 


down from the top, falls 8 feet from the wall at 


the bottom. This, however, is not the only leaning 
tower in Italy, as we have OE e 


* 


The Bologneſe ladies 188 Gs in 105 F a 


; faſhion, The women, of the middle claſs, generally 


appear in a black gown, with a black ſilk veil over 


their heads; but the female ſex here, in general, enjoy 15 


greater freedom than in moſt cities of Italy. We 


meet not a few perſons walking the ſtreets with ſpec- 


tacles on, who are yet ſo far from labouring under any 


_ weakneſs of fight, that they roll their eyes about, on all 
ſides, without once looking through their glaſſes. This 


ien is. of Spaniſh origin, and is ſuppoſed to be a 


"gu 's of e gravity n ordinary, which has re- 


commended 
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commended it to the grnealiy of the monks and. 


FT clergy. 


The Bologneſe are famous for their vivacity and wit; 
and particularly for the ſatyrical poignance of their 
jeſts. However, a ſtranger no where meets with more 


civility than in this town. They are very aſſiduous alſo” 


in their application to their ſeveral trades and manu- 
factures. The nuns of this city are very ingenious in 
making moſt beautiful artificial flowers of filver, ſilk, 
muſlin, enamel, iſinglaſs, &c. And, though the beſt 
ſort of flowers are made only for preſents, yet abun- 
dance of them are to be met with in the ſhops, where 
travellers may buy them at a moderate price. Fruits, 
of all kinds, are alſo imitated in wax, ſo as ſcarcely 
to be diſcerned, at firſt fight, from the FROGS: of 
nature. 5 | 
"Formerly little dogs, of the Bologna breed, brought . . 
no inconſiderable ſums to this city; but, at preſent, 
the ridiculous paſſion for thoſe animals is ſo far ex- 
ploded, that even in Bologna itſelf, by the decreaſe od: 


the breed, they are become fo ſcarce, that one of any 


tolerable beauty is yalued at four or five guineas. It 
is ſaid, the means uſed for checking the growth of theſe 
creatures is, to rub their legs and backs, as ſoon as they 
are brought forth, with ſpirits of wine, and afterwards 


frequently to repeat the operation, If this be true, 


? | 8 VüVma ie 
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: os effel muſt ariſe from the heat of the liquor, which 

dries up the vital juices; and , poſſibly, this recipe may _ 

| be better grounded than the one publiſhed at Liepſick/ 
in 1670, among the Miſcellanea curioſa medico phiyſica, 

viz. that if you anoint the back bone of a ney- born 
infant, with the fat of rats, moles, and bats, it will 
never exceed the ſtature of a ſmall dwarf. - 
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Many ingenious articles are here made of walnut- 
tree; for the country abounds with theſe trees. The 
quinces, which grow here, are alſo very large, and of 
an exquiſite flavour. Bologna is likewiſe celebrated 
for its Theriaca, which is openly, and with no ſmall ſo- 
lemnity, prepared in the public laboratory; and, ano- 
. ther alexipharmic highly eſteemed, Wan is en 
| TORRES: di SO | 
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Republic of 2 | 


T5 able of 1 is not * A Ttalizn 
miles in circumference; but the fertility of the 
ſoil, and the mildneſs of the government, have been 
ſuch attractive inducements, for ſettling here ; that the 
inhabitants of the city, and the hundred 5 fifty vil- 
lages belonging to it, are computed to be, in number, 
one hundred and twenty thouſand; of which thirty 
thouſand are able to carry arms. Nothing, however, 
but foreign ſupport can prevent Lucca from coming 
under the ſubjection of the great Duke of Tuſcany ; 
who has already found means to ſurround it, on all 


fides, wich his territories. Plauſible pretences for a 
_ quarrel will frequently ariſe, not only from diſputes 


about limits, but from the obſtinate refuſal of the Luc- 
queſe to acknowledge the family of the Medicis, great 
Dukes of Tuſcany ; allowing them only the title of 
Dukes of Tuſcany. In ſuch a ſituation, a univerſal 


concord and harmony is | neceſſary, for tranſmitting to 


poſterity 


rralx. 5 93 


j 


| "as the Oe. of their darling goddeſs Liberty ; 


| whoſe name they bear on their arms, and whole image 
is not only impreſled on their coins, but alſo on the 


city gates 3 FARGO on all the public buildings. , 


The city i IS three Italian miles in cant. 
and is fortified with eleven baſtions; which, with the 


other works, are planted with two hundred and eighty 
pieces of cannon. The ramparts are very pleaſant; 


being planted all round with four rows of trees, and 
in ſome parts with more. The country, in which this 


city ſtands, is a delicious plain ; terminated, on all 
ſides, by a chain of mountains. The (kill, bd induſ- 
of the inhabitants, in their ſilk, and other manufaAures, 
have gained this city the honourable epithet of induſ- 


duſtrioſa, or, the induſtrious. The ſmall kind of 


olives, which grow here, are excellent; ; and the oil, 
they produce, accounted the beſt in all Italy. The 7 
city, according to Keyſler, contains about forty-four 
thouſand inhabitants ; others, however, reckon not 


not more than half that number. They are much to 


be commended for their candour, politeneſs, and 
chearfulnefs., Here are ſeen more young women in 
the ſtreets, ſhops, churches, and ſchools, than in an 
other part of Italy. Their police is very commend- | 
able, and great attention is ſhewn to ſuppreſs luxury, 

Cos magnificence, and ſuch diſſipations as of- 

ten Prove ſo deſtruRtive to families, where no ſuch re- 
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ſtraint takes place. On entering the city, travellers 


muſt deliver up their fire - arms; but it is only inform- 
ing the guard, at what gate they intend to go out, 
when they leave the city, and they are ſure to find 
them there; they are likewiſe allowed to wear their 
ſwords, for three days; but, afterwards, muſt have a 
particular licence, which generally is granted only to 

perſons of high rank. No commoner, though he be 


one of the council, muſt Penn with a W and 


no ſoldier. 


Strangers never fail to be welcomed here with an 
evening ferenade; which is accompanied with an 


humble intimation, chat they would be pleaſed to 


make ſome returns for ſuch an honour, The houſes - 
are, generally, well built, and the ſtreets well paved, 
and broad ; but moſt of them irregular. 


The palace of the republic i is large, and 8 5 


without any thing curious, unleſs it be an arſenal, 


which makes a part of it; and has always arms in re- 


dineſs for twenty. chouſand men. 


On a monument in one of: the churches is the 


following inſcription, 


He jacet corpus 8. Ricardi, regis Angle 


Here lies the body of s. Richard, king of 


as ana 
But 


* 
— 
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"But how the bole: of any of the kings of England, 


came here, is what the Hiſtory, of the 1 does 
not mention. | 


1 g | 4 
Fg 


Their Seil of ſtate is compoſed of a Doge, and 


nine ſenators: who are all members of the great coun- 


cil, and are changed every two months, Theſe coun- 


ſellors, who are called Elders, bear the title of -Moſt 
Excellent; and, whilſt in office, live in the republic 


palace, and their expences are defrayed at the charge 
of the ſtate ; but when they go abroad, on their own. 


private concerns, it muſt be incagnito, and in a cloſe 
ſedan, with the curtains drawn. A Doge is not ca- 


pable of being re- elected, till the expiration of ſeven 


years. The great council, above - mentioned, confiſts 
of one hundred and thirty of the nobility, and one 
hundred and ten commoners, who are changed every 


two years. The palace- guard is a corps of ſeventy- 


five Swiſs; and the reſt of the republic's forces may 
conſiſt of about five hundred men. 


Its ordinary 
revenue is computed at about 2885 thouſand e 
. 
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Grand Duchy of Tuſcany. 


T HIS duchy borders on the Mediterranean; 
5 which, in theſe parts, receives its name from 
this duchy ; alſo on the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, the duchy 
of Modena, and the republic of Lucca. Some ſmall 
detached parts, belonging to it, lie among the terri- 
tories of Modena, Lucca, and Genoa, Theſe parcels 
excepted, its extent, from North to South, is one hun- ' 
dred and ſixteen Engliſh miles; and, from Eaſt to 
Welt, about eighty miles. The Population 1 is ell 
| a, at a * of inhabitants. „„ 1 


The * t variety of hills 5 ie riſing grounds 
and plains, renders the country very pleaſant. The 
foil is kind and fertile; abounding in grain, lemons, 
oranges, and all other ſorts of fruits ; beſides oil, and 
excellent wine. The paſtures alſo are very rich. 
The oil, however, bears little proportion to the mul - 
titude of e which are ſubject to a diſtemper 
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theving itſelf in . and la 9 by 
worms. Beſides that wine, known i in England by the 
name of Florence, and which is the ordinary drink of 
the inhabitants, they have a white ſort; much better, 
extremely light, and delicate to the taſte. The trees, 
| moſt common here, are the cypreſs and the pine ; the 
latter produces a kind of almond, or kernel, very 
good to eat; when pounded. in a mortar, and mixed 
with the pulp of the white codlin, it forms a paſte, ex- 
| ceedingly good to waſh the er with. The wood 
is very reſinous; and, if chipped, whillt green, and 
| boiled till one half of the water, is conſumed, when 
uſed as a bath, or fomentation, hot as it can be borne, 
| proves excellent for ſprains, wrenches, or any, com- 
mon e N in the limbs. „ 9 5 
The y vines, in this country, fays Smollet, are not 
planted in rows, and proped with ſticks; asin F rance 3 | 
but twine apa the hedge-row trees, nearly covering - 
| them; with their foliage and fruit. The branches of 
the vine are extended from tree to tree; exbibiting 
| beautiful feſtoons of real leaves, tendrits, and ſwelling 
7 cluſters, a foot long. By this economy, the ground 
of the encloſure i is ſpared for corn, graſs, or any other 
production. Mi ght not the ſame method be adapted 
in this country, with equal ſucceſs, in regard to hops? 
The trees, commonly planted for the purpoſe of ſuſ- 
en the vines, are, maple, elm, and elder; with | 


Vor, „ _ which 


mm . kralx. | 
which laft, the banks of the Arnd abound; Chis f. 
ver, which i is very confiderable, with reſpe& to the 


quantity of water, would be a charming paſtoral ſtream, 
if it was n bur it ts _ ny; and 
To ed, 

This ity abo in vibes; but the mines 
are not much worked, except in the iſland of Elba, 
remarkable for its Ene iroh ore. The air of ſeveral 
places, as of Pifa, Volterra, Chiuſa, and Maſſa, is un- 
healthy, on account of the many fens, and wild deſart 
places. In ſome parts manna is gathered from the 
aſh and elm. It oozes out on taking off the rind, and 
and confequently is not a production of the air, but. 
of the tree, The bees carry off a great deal of it; 
the remainder is applied, in Tuſcany, to medicinal 
uſes 3 and, in 29 5 for giving a 17 55 to cloth, | 

. On the botders of the dentttory o Anets, near 
Piſs, are ſome hot ſprings, which are in great vogue, 
There are others, in different parts of this dechy, the 
heat of which witch exceeds that of boiling water, 
The famous Tetruchio water is, ety” a Sue, and 

| celebrated for its virtues: in a diarrhica, 


The pritecIpal river in this country is the Arno, 
Vhich riſes in the Apennine mountains, in the terri- 
tory of Florence, and falls into the fea below Piſa. | 


with farm-houſes, and cottages; an objekt very rare 
in the dominions of the Pope, and the king of Naples; 


but the cottages here, and indeed through all Italy, 
are not, as in France nd England, thatched huts, with 


walls of mud; they are built of ſtone, or brick; and, 


to outward appearance, ſhould contain richer inhabi- 


tants than, in fakt, they 8 5 


— 


A ſtriking een though 4 one, - offers ; 


itſelf, on firſt entering the Grand Duke's territories; 
and this is the ingenious method of bguring their mile- 
| ſtones; which might be imitated to good effe& in 
England, as time and weather have a tendency to 
obliterate the figures cut in coarſe tone ; and, what is 
worſe, as idle boys, in all parts of the world, are apt 
to make it an amuſement to deface the 3 of mile- 


; tones, and deſtroy, by that very practice, the ylſe of 


them; the F lorentines let into the figures a ſmall Hip, 


or bar, of iron, which is faſtened with ſolder, in the 


uſual manner plumbers fix iron in ſtone; by this 


means the figures on the ſtones remain legible, almoſt _ 
for eyer; (or, at leaſt, would do lo, if the iron were 
painted black, once in two or three years ).and the dif- 


ficylty of breaking che to w Ae the 
attempt. 


The principal cities in this duchy are, Florence, 
Leghorn, ck: — piſa. e 1 © 
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The whole 905 of Tuſcany, ſays Sharpie, is is covered 


F . man 


| Of the City 7 Florence. 


T* city of Florence lies in a fruitful valley, on | 
; the river Arno, one hundred and twenty miles 
north of Rome, in a moſt delightful ſituation, encom- 
paſſed with beautifull hills on three ſides ; full of vil- 
lages, country-ſeats, gardens, groves, and woods of 
lives, riſing gradually, till they join the higheſt moun- 
tains of the Apennines; and towards the weſt is that 
rich valley, watered by the river Arno, which extends 
as far as Piſa; abounding i in corn, wine, oil, and all 
manner of delicious fruits. 


"The Florentines pride themſelves ſo much on the 
| beauty of their city, that they imagine nothing can 
equal it; and, ſays Moore, it unqueſtionably is a very 
: behviiful city. Independent of the churches and pa- 
| laces, ſome of which are very magnificent, tlie archi- 
tebture of the houſes, in general, is in a good. taſte; 
the ſtreets are remarkably clean, a and payed with large 


> - ; broad ; 


/ 


broad ſtones, -chiſſelled ſo as to prevent \ the . horſes. 
from lliding. This city is divided into two unequal 
parts, by the river Arno; over which there are no 
leſs than four bridges, 1 in ſight of each other. That 
called the ponte della Trinita is uncommonly elegant. 


It is built entirely of white marble, and ornamented 


Voith four beautiful ſtatues, repreſenting the four ſea- 
ſons. The quays, and buildings on each fide, and the: 
bridges, render that part of Florence, through which 

the river paſſes, by far the fineſt. The ſame is the. 


caſe at Paris; and it happens, fortunately for theſe 


two cities, that theſe parts are, almoſt, conſtantly be- 


fore the eye, on account of the neceſſity people are 


under of paſſing, and re-paſling thoſe bridges; where- 
as In London, whoſe river, and bridges, are far ſupe- 


rior to any in France, or Italy, people may live whole 


ſeaſons, attend all the public amuſements, and drive 
every day, from one end of the town to the other, 


without ever ſeeing the Thames, or the bridges, un- 
leſs they go on purpoſe, For this reaſon, when a fo- 


reigner is aſked. which he thinks the fineſt city, Paris 
or London? The moment Paris is mentioned, the 
Louvre, and that ſtriking part, which is ſituated  be- 
tween Pont- royal and Pont-neuf, preſents itſelf to his 


imagination. He can recolle& no part of London 


equal, in magnificence, io this; and ten to one, if he 
decides directly, it will be in favour of Paris; but, if 
| * ed a little more time, and compares the two ca» 
alten | G 3 | rials 0 
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pitals, ſtreet by fireet, Towns by dre, and bridge 
by bridge, he will probably be of a different opinion. 
The number of inhabitants, in Florence, is calculated 
at eighty thouſand. The ſtreets, ſquares, and fronts 
of the palaces, are adorned with a great number of 
ſtatues; ſome of them by the beſt maſters. A taſte - 
for the arts muſt. be kept alive, ie 585 
of any other encouragement, in a city where ſo many 
ſpecimens are continually before the the eyes of the _ 
inhabitants. There are towns in Europe where fla- 
tues, expoſed night and day, within the reach of the 
common people, would run a greater riſk of being 
disfigured, and mutilated ; here they are as ſafe as if 
ad were ſhut up in the Great Duke: 8 e 8 


The number 15 Aarues; which ornament FS den 
and ſquares of Florence, amount, in all, to above one 
hundred and fifty ; many of them of exquiſite work- 
manſhip, and admired by thoſe of the beſt taſte. Such 
a number of ſtatues, without any drapery, continually 
expoſed to the public eye, with the far greater num- 
ber of pictures, as well as ſtatues, in the ſame taſte, to 


be ſeen in the palaces, have produced, in both es 
the ow_ perfekt enen to n 5 


Ladies, who have remained. fone; titne at Rome, or 
; Florence, particularly thoſe who affect a taſte for-vi#tt, 
acquire an e and a cool minuteneſs, in ex · 
5 - | mining 


/ 


FLY, „ 


amining 8 exiticiſng naked figures, which -is un- 1 
known to thoſe who have never paſſed the Alps. | 


There 1s ſomething i in the figure of the god of gardens, 


which 1 is apt to alarm the modeſty of a noyice ; but | 


there are female Sms who think lttle of it. 1 0 


ce has heen ally diſtinguiſhed, by a fairix 


for commerce, and the fine arts; two things which 


are not always united. Some of the Florentine mer- - 
chants, formerly, were men of vaſt wealth, and lived : 


in a moſt magnificent manner. One of them, about 


the middle of the flieench century, built that noble 
fabric, which, from the name of its founder, is called 


the Palazzo Pitti. The man was ruined by the pro- 


digious æxpence of the building; which was immedi- 


_ ately purchaſed by the Medici family; and has conti- 
nued ever ſince to be the reſidence of the ſovereigns. 


The gardens, belonging to his palace, are on ihe 
declivity of an eminence. On the ſummit there is a 


kind of fort, called Belvidere. From this, and from 
ſome of he higher walks, is ſeen a complete view of 


the city of Florence, and the-beautepus vale of Arno, 
in the middle of which it ſtands. The proſpect is 
bounded, on every fide, by an amphitheatre gf fertiſe 


hills, adorned with country houſes, and gardens, 


The furniture of this palace is rich and curious; 
panel ſame tahles of Florentine work, which are 
VV much 
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much admired. The moſt precious ornaments, how: 


ever, are the paintings. The walls of, what is called, 


the imperial chamber, are painted in freſco, by various 


painters ; the ſubjeRts are allegorical, and in honour 


of Lorenzo de Medicis; diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
the Magnificent. There is more fancy than taſte dif- 

played in the paintings. The other principal rooms 
are diſtinguiſhed by the names of Heathen Deities; 
as Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, Venus; and by paintings in 
freſco, moſtly by Pietro di Cortona. In the laſt men- 
tioned, the ſubjetts are different from what is naturally 
expetted from the name of the room; being repreſen- 
tations of the triumphs of Virtue over Love, or ſome 


memorable inſtance of continence. As the Medicis 


family have been more diſtinguiſhed for the protection 


they afforded the arts, than for the virtues of conti- 


nence, and ſelf-denial, it is probable the ſubjeQ, as 
well as the execution, of theſe 1 was left 8 


to 11 painter. 


In no part of Italy are ethers ſo many like? belong · 


ä Ig to private perſons, as in the neighbourhood of this - 
city. The country, all around, is divided into ſmall 


TOs; Hb a neat farm,bouſe on cock, 


In ao to . DD the attention of a 
traveller, F lorence, ſays Keyſter, exceeds every city 
* A Rome, _ CT” It is generally 
35 ds _ Riled, | 
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nite, by: the Italians, la bella, or, ha beautiful an 
epithet it probably owes to the cleanlineſs of the : 
fireets, and goodneſs of the payement ; the palaces 
here being neither ſo many, nor ſo ately, as to put 

„ it Ion x level with Rome, Turin, or even Genoa. 
The ſtreets are for the moſt part narrow and winding; , 
and the former is too much the fault in the Corſo, _ 
* which is ſaid to be two Italian miles in length; ſo N 
that, in ſeveral of the ſtreets, which are included in - 
that quarter, there is not breadth a on: a car- 
1 to Pas. | | A „% 
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he Where are, however, ſome beautiful palaces in „, 
rence; and, as Tuſcan pillars, and ruſtic work, Owe 
their origin to this country, the architects always take 
care to give them a place in the great edifices, that 
are raiſed in Tuſcany. The Palazzo Pitti, and that | 
we have juſt noticed; is built after this manner _- | 
which makes it look ual ſolid, and majeſtic. "0 
It is not unlike the Luxemburg, at Paris, built by 
Mary of Medici; and for that reaſon, perhaps, the 
workmen fell into the Tuſcan humour. I found, ſays _ | 
Addiſon, in the court of this palace, what I could not | 
meet with any where in Rome. I mean an antique | 
| ſtatue of Hercules, lifting up Antæus from the earth, | | 
It was found in Rome, and brought here under the „ 
"reign of Leo X. There are abundance of piftures in 3 | 
this palace, by the hands of the greateſt maſters, - ES 
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But it is in the famous gallery of the old palace 
| that, perhaps, the nobleſt collections are to be met 
with, in any part of the world. The gallery itſelf is 
made in the ſhape of an L, according io Laſſel; but, 
if it muſt needs be like a letter, remarks Addiſon, it 
_ reſembles the Greek n moſt, It is adorned with ad- 

mirable pieces of ſculpture ; as well modern as anci- 
ent. One of the moſt inſtructing parts of it, in tbe 
eyes of many, is the ſeries of Roman emperors from 
Julius Ceſar to Gallienus; with a conſiderable. num- 


ber of their empreſſes ranged oppoſite t to them. This 


ſeries is almoſt complete; but, wherever the buſt of 
an emperor is wanting, the place is filled up, by that 
of ſome other diſtinguiſhed Roman. Such an honour 
is beſtowed, with great propriety, on Seneca, Cicero, or 
Agrippa, the ſon-in-law of Auguſtus. But, on per- 
ceiving a head of Antinous, the favourite of Adrian, 
it was remarked, ſays Moore, that this buſt would not 
have been admitted, into ſuch company, any where 
but in Florence. It ought, however, to be remem- 
bered, that the gallery is not an Egyptian court of ju- 
dicature; where princes are tried after death, for 
crimes committed during their life, . If the vices of 
originals had excluded their portraits, what would 
have become of the ſeries of Roman emperors; and, 
particularly, of the great Julius Cæſar himſelf; of 
' "whole/intrigues, and debaucheries, en has 1 2805 
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Amid | 


mays: 


Amidſt theſe noble ſpecimens of ancient art, ſome | 
of che works of Michael Angelo are not thought un- 
deſerving a place. His Bacchus and Fuumis, of which. 
the well-known ſtory is told, have been, by ſome, 
RT? to the two antique figures PARLOR on 


# This tory, to ſach of our, readers as are unae- 
quainted with it, may, perhaps, not be unacceptable: * 
it is related as follows. When Michael Angelb's re- 
putation had riſen to a great beight, bis adverſaries, 
envious of his fame, had no other way to leſſen „„ 
than by comparing his works to the antique; and enun—nu 
deavouring to fhew how far he fell ſhort of the anci- + 
ents. He took the reſolution of putting the {kill of 
his judges to the teſt, and made this Bacchus. When 
the work was peifelted, he broke off the right hand, 
which holds a cup, and laid it by in his cloſet; the 
reſt of the figure he buried, and let it lie ſome time in 
the ground. At a proper opportunity the workmen 
were offered to dig, as for other purpoſes; imanorher 
part of the ground; and to carry on their work fo; 
that they muſt, of courſe,” come to the place here 
the ſtatue was hid. They did ſoj and found it: and, 
by direction, mentioned it in ſuch a manner, that it 
might come to the ears of his adverſaries, who were not 
long in going to virw the new Liſoubrey: and, when - 5 
. had cleanſed the Ny tound a fine group 
oF. 


W 


of a Bacchus a4 Fans; all entire, except one. hand, 
which was wanting to the Bacchus. They inſtantly 
judged it to be a fine antique; the diſcovery was 
ſoon noiſed about, and, among the reſt who flocked 

to ſee it, came Michael Angelo himſelf, He was not 
ſo loud in its praiſes as the reſt were. Well,” ſays 
one of them, © you can make as good a one, no 
doubt.” He laughed with them a little time; and at 
laſt aſked them, What will you ſay if I made this?” 
It may eaſily be imagined how the queſtion was re- 

ceived. He then only deſired their patience whilſt 
he ſtepped home, which he did, and brought back 
with him the hand he had broken off; which, upon 
| en, was Ou to tally _ wth the arm. 


3 The beautiful wad of Aae is allo n 
admired, by all the virtuoſe ; though they differ in opi- 
nion, in regard to the circumſtances, in which the 
ſculptor has. intended to repreſent that hero. Some 
imagine he is dying; Mr. Addiſon thinks he ſighs for 
new worlds to conquer; others, that he faints wich 
pain and loſs of blood, ſrom the wounds he received 
at Oxydrace.. Some think the features expreſs, not 
bodily pain, or languor; but ſorrow, and remorſe, 
for Os rain we faithful friend cn. | 
| The "IMs buſt of 4 1 5 to me, ſays 
| Lady Millar, to expreſs more of the ſentiment of in. 
5 dignation, | 
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| dignation, and 3 in the countenance; "tha of - - 
a ſenſation proceeding from bodily pain, though it is 
here ſtyled Alexander dying. the features are ex. 
tremely handſome, and wonderfully OE EE - and | 
| the whole character noble. e e, eee FRM | 
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: The baited: buſt of Marcus B by Michael 
| Angelo; admirably expreſſes the determined firmneſs 

ol character which belonged, ſays Moore, to that vir- 
tyous Roman. 


2] e ths buſts of the emperors and empreſſes, 
there are ſome which are very ſcarce, and almoſt ſin- 
gular, in their kind; and I have generally obſerved, 
at Rome, remarks Addiſon, which is a great magazine 
of theſe antiquities 3; that the ſame heads, which are 
rare in medals, are alſo rare in marble ; and, indeed, 
we may commonly aſſign the ſame reaſul for both; 
which was, the ſhortneſs of the emperors? reigns, that 
did not give the workmen time to make many of their 
figures; and, as the ſhortneſs of their reigns was ge- 
nerally occaſioned by the advancement of a rival, it 
is no wonder that no one worked on the figure of 5 
deceaſed emperor, when his rival was on the throne. 
Among other antique figures, there is a fine one of , 
Morpheus, in touchſtone. This god is repreſented, by 
the ancient ſtatuaries, under the figure of a boy alleep, 


witha bundle of poppy. in * . Tis probable, they 
4 4 | . choſe 


choſe to repreſent the god of ſleep, under the figure of | 
a boy, contrary to all modern deſigners; becauſe, it is 
that age which has its repoſe the leaſt broken by cares 


and anxieties. Slatius, in his celebrated invocation 


to ſleep, addreſſed we to him 1 the 28 


1 1 8 


- Crimine 10 merui, [vents is Pac 97 me e Divim.. 
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I would moſt willingly pay the LO of my HR 
ſays Moore, to that charming figure, known by the 


name of the Venus de Medicis. Yet, in the midſt of all 


my admiration, I confeſs 1 do not think her equal to 
her brother Apollo in the Vatican. In that ſublime 
figure, to the moſt perfect features and proportion, is 
Joined an air, which ſeems more than human. . The 


Medicean Venus is, unqueſtionably, a perfect model of 


female beauty; but, while Apollo appears more than a 
man, the Venus ſeems preciſely a beautiful woman. 


This ſtatue, ſays Addiſon, ſeems much leſs than the 

life, as being perfedly naked, and in company with 
| _ others of a larger make 3 Lady Millar meaſured it, 
and found it not more than f6ur feet ten inches in 


beight. The ſoſtneſs of the fleſh; the delicacy of the 
| ſhape, air, and poſture, and the W _ 
in A i are e 
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This af 4 æuvre, or ſtandard for female FFD was 

found in the villa Adriana, amongſt more than thirty- | 
eight Greek ſtatues of admirable workmanſhip: the in- 
ſcription on the pedeſtal, importing her to haye been 
formed by Cleomenes, an Athenian, fon of Apollodorus, 
has been evidently inſerted at che time her arms were 


ſupplied. Whether ſhe was that Venus, ſculptured by 


Praxiteles, and which the inhabitants of Gnidos refuſed _ | 


o Nicodemes, king of Bithynia, although he offered to 
pay all their debts in exchange for this marble lady; 
or, whether ſhe was the workmanſhip of Phidzas ; 
andthe ſame, that in the time of Pliny, was placed at 
Rome under the portico of Octavia; or, whether ſhe 
was the Venus of Alcamenes, and placed near Athens, 
ſtill remains matter for controverſy to anxious anti- 
quarians, who have never yet been able to. agree on 
Pas OS + . 
In the 8 150 W Moore, are many 9 1 ex- 
cellent ſtatues, beſides a collection of en pic- 
tures, 9 0 the beſt maſters. iN 


Beſides the 3 and 1 the ont part 1 
of whoſe treafures it is impoſlible to particularife ; there 

are other rooms, whoſe contents are indicated by the 

name they bear; as the cabinet of arts, of aſtronomy,of 

natural hiſtory, of medals, of porcelain, of antiquities, 

= the ſaloon of the e ſo called from a 
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ſtatue, which iat the 4 of che amateurs 
with that in the Borgheſe villa at Rome. The excel- 
lence of the execution, is diſgraced by the vileneſs of 
the ſubject. We are ſurprized how the Greeks and 
Romans could take pleaſure in ſuch unnatural figures; 
in this particular, their taſte ſeems to have been as 
os 2 Toy 15 in e it » was elegant and refined, 


- The "Rm room, called thi gallery of bee, is 
not the leaſt curious in this vaſt muſeum. It contains 
the portraits, all executed by themſelves, of the moſt 
eminent painters 'who have flouriſhed in Europe, 
during the three laſt centuries, They amount to above 

two hundred; thoſe of Rubens, Vandyke, Rembrandt, - 
and Guido, were formerly the moſt eſteemed; two 
have been fince added, which vie with the FAY in 
this collection — thoſe of Mengs and Sir Joſhua Rey- 
nolds. The portrait of Raphael ſeems to have been 
done when' he was young] ; it is not 3688 10 wy of the 


allove, - 
Lady Millar mentions baving . in one of the. 
rooms, a variety of ſummer and winter rings, worn by 
the ancient Romans, ſome of which were entire with 
the ſtones Rill in their ſetting. The greater part were 
intaglios ; but among them were ſome cameos. There 
- were ſeveral which opened, and the cavity under the 
you was ſufficiently large to receive as much matter 


4 
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as ks 5 contained in the honed of 4 tea. Coos ; N 
probably, theſe cavities were deſigned to hold poiſon. 
Some of the hoops of theſe rings were ſo large, ad ds ; 


. Millar, to admit with aſe four of my fipgery.” 
The hs, wie was 18 late i & theſe pre- 
cious depots, and of the gallery, ſtole and diſpoſed of 
antique idols, gems, &c. and twenty-four pounds 
| weight of pure gold, the ornaments of columns, &c. 
ol near the value of five thouſand pounds, to Jew 
brokers. He was taken, tried, and condemned to be 
hanged and embowelled ; yet, after eight months im- 
priſonment, humanely pardoned, but baniſhed the 
Grand Duke's territories ; and is, at this time, IG 155 
ſerve as a , ſoldier in the N e 


The ee ae that aſed to ti 11 
here, has been removed from the Tribuna, to the 
Duke's private cabinet; but an exaQ model, made of 
yellowiſh glaſs, now. ſupplies the place of it. The 
original, according to Tavernier, weighs one hundred 
and forty carrats, and was the largeſt diamond in 
Europe, till Mr. Pitt brought from the Eaſt-Indies, a 


diamond which exceeded it, which was fold to the re- 
gent of France, and was the moſt coſtly and ſuperb _ 
jewel belonging to that crown. The ſparks, which fell! 


from it in cutting, produced him ix thouſand pounds; 
and, when cut, belides its extraordinary weight of one; 
es, XVII. „„ W 
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hundred and forty-four carrats, was of & finer water 
than any diamond that could be produced; whereas, 

the Florentine diamond is of a yellowiſh water. The 
Great Duke, is ſaid to have bought his of a Jeſuit for 


75,000 crowns; but, the father had an exorbitant 


profit, having given only a ſingle fixpence for it, on 

the Piazza di Navona, when it was offered to ſale as a 
bit of cryſtal. Mr. Pitt might have diſpoſed of his 
diamond to much greater advantage, had he not out- 
ſtood his market with the King of Poland; who offered 
him 800,000 dollars; and the ſtates of Saxony were 
to give ſecurity for the payment of that ſum, by ſe · 
veral payments, within a few years. Mr. Pitt inſiſted 
upon a million, or 225,000t. ſterling; and the treaty 
broke off to his great mortification; for, when the 
King of Poland heard that the King of France had 
purchaſed the diamond, he is ſaid to have been diſſa- 
tisfied with himſelf, that he had not come into Mr. 
Pitt's terms. Whilſt Mr. Pitt had this diamond about 
him, he could hardly be ſaid to be in fafety ; and, not 
being able to find a proper purchaſer, he, at length, 
| fold it to the Regent of France, who was defirous of 
procuring it for the King; and, this famous diamond, 
to this day, goes by the appellation of le Regent. Mr. 
Pitt, however, was obliged to take, by way of ex- 
change, ſeveral other jewels, at the Paris valuation; 
and, the bills which he received as ready money, being 
| immedirely after WR” in 5 fate of the Miſſifnppi | 


rhe 
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bonds; it is ſuppoſed that, ſtead. of the many mil- 
lions of French livres, which he thought himſelf ſure 
of, che moſt he got for his famous diamond, was about 
300.000 dollars, or about 0 ſeven thouſand pounds 


ſterling. „„ 5 : 


In a particular cloſet in the Tribuna, is ſeen a moſt 
rich and: admirable ſtudiolo, or cabinet, with fourteen 
beautiful pillars ; the ſhafts of which are of lapis la- 
uli; but, the pedeſtals and capital, of ſolid gold, en- 

riched ith pearl and turquoiſe. This magnificent ca- 

binet, ſerves for keeping gems and intaglios; the 
whole number of which, in their ſeveral affortments, 
amount to three thouſand. The cabinet and its con- 
tents, are valued at fixty thouſand crowns; or about 
one hundred and N Poul e ſter- 

8 e J e 

The aſſortment of gold coins conſiſts of ſixteen hun- 
dred medals, and ſixteen medaillons. The largeſt of 
the latter weighs a hundred and fixteen louis-d'ors, 
and repreſents the emperor John Palzologus VII. who 


aſſiſted at the council of Florence. The whole col- 5 


leftion is compoſed of fourteen thouſand antique 
medals, arid eight thouſand modern. | 
his ticks ks e nit 
hundred and fifty ; and the conyents to eighty-ſeven;. 
. , H 2 e | beſides 


u 


beſides twenty-two hoſpitals. Among ſuch a multi- 
tude of religious edifices, and in a country like this, 
many of them muſt neceſſarily contain DUDES worth : 


| notice, 


55 


ſ 


The . of F 3 is a great Gothic build- 


| ing, incruſted on the outſide with marble; remarkable 


for nothing but its cupola, which is 1 to have been 


copied by the architect of St. Peter's at Rome; and 
for its ſize, which is much greater than that of any 
other church in Chriſtendom. The baptiſtery, which 
ſtands dy it, was an ancient temple, ſaid to be dedi- | 


cated to Mars. There are ſome good Ratues of white 


marble, within; and one or two of bronze, on the out- 


fide of the doors; but, it is chiefly celebrated for the 


emboſſed work of its braſs gates, which M. Angelo uſed 


to ſay, deſerved to be made the gates of Paradiſe. 


It is in this place, that all the children born in | the city 


are baptiſed. 


Near the ect is one of the moſt beautiful 
towers, or ſteeples, in the world. It is ſquare, and the 


- outſide is incruſted with black, red, and white marble, 


This ſtructure is much ee for; its ſymmetry and 
ſtrength ; the ornaments are well imagined, and the 


parts well diſpoſed, Its height is two hundred and 


| ſeventy-lix Engliſh : feet, There are four hundred 


and 


ITALY. TE. 1 
gr” eight ſteps i in "the aſcent, 8 a noble v view vel the > ; 
9 9 from the top oh the edifice. „ %%% ò ᷑ 


The ED A St, Lorenzo, ſays e is, E | 
the fineſt, and moſt expenſive habitation, that ever 
vas raiſed for the dead; it is encruſted with precious | 
ſtones, and adorned by the workmanſhip of the beſt | 
modern ſculptors. Some complain, that, after all, 5 
it has a gloomy appearance. There ſeems to be no 
impropriety in that, conſidering what the building 
was intended for. Addiſon has. remarked, that this 

chapel advanced ſo very ſlowly, that it was not im- 

_ poſſible but all the family of the Medicis might be 1 
extinct, before their burial-place was finiſhed. This If 
bas aftually happened; the Medicis family is extigs, 8 
and the chapel remains upfiniſhed, 

The Mercato nuovo, is properly the exchange of 
Florence ; where, about noon, the principal mer- 

chants meet to do buſineſs, many of whom are f 

great families; for here, as in Genoa, commerce is 

not held to 1005 in the leaſt derogatory to nobility, 

It is, indeed, the means of keeping up affluence 

and credit in families; whereas, in other parts, 

and eſpecially in Germany, many families are ruined, 

or, for a whole century or more, remain in obſcu- 

rity, It is by commerce, that even the Ducal fa. 

mily has riſen to that greatneſs, in which they have 

. K 3 maintained 
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in which the city ſtands, being ſurrounded by charm- 
3 hills well cultivated and adorned, But, though 
4, | Feder = 


= mas 


maintained themſelves above two nnd; years. 
Coſmo de Medicis, who died in the year 1465, had 
- warehouſes in the principal trading, cities throughout 
the world; and met with ſuch peculiar good fortune, 
that, in the courſe of fifty-four years, he experienced no 
1 toes by the ee of other r merchants. 


The ity 1s not ee 1 on one ſide of the 


river Arno, there 1 is a good citadel, with five baſtions. 


and two forts; but both j in a very ruinous condition. 
It is ſaid to be fix miles in circumference; The city 


appears in its greateſt brilliancy at the horſe-races, 
5 which are at the end of June, 


A particular part of the city, noted for houſes of 
in fame, was aſſigned by Coſmo 1. to the Jews for their 
particular quarter; and, an inſcription at the entrance 


ol the ſtreet, obſerves, that it was thought more adviſe- 


able to permit the Jews to remain in the neighbour. 


: hood of Chriſtians ; that, by their good example, they 


might be brought 10 the eaſy yoke of Chriſt, than to- 
tally to expel them. The reaſon here aſſigned is ſo 


| juſt and commendable, that it deſerves to be adopted 5 


in rat parts, with regard to all ſeQaries. 


The environs of Florence aredelightful; the plain, 
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Florence . las in a kind 95 baſin, the warmth Es 
the ſouth, and ſouth-eaſt winds is [ſo well tempered, by - 
cooler ones, that people may ſleep abroad without 
danger. The autumn here is generally wet ; and this 
City is a bad reſidence, in winter, on account. of the 
ſouth-eaſt, or ſirocco, and north winds, which blow 
often on the ſame day; and ſubject the inhabitants to 
inflammations in the breaſt and lungs. Florence 
therefore is beſt in ſummer, when the atmoſphere. 
about it is eſteemed ad falubrious. „„ 


1 aid. . Koſter ws few 1 in Flo- = 


rence are 3 to have the ſenſe of ſeeing, in per- 
ſection. This ſome naturaliſts impute to the foggy 


moiſt air of the city ; but, at this rate, molt of the in- ; 
habitants of Mantua, Venice, Leyden, Amſterdam, Kc. 


would have but little uſe of their eyes. It is obſery- 
able that places, near the ſea-coaſt only, are ſubjeQ to 
ſuch damp exhalations ; whereas. Florence ſtands high, 
and on a dry ſoil; and it is to the purity and alubrity- | 


of the air, that the Florentines themſelves attri- 


bute the vivacity, and penetration by which they boaſt 
that their countrymen have made ſuch 1 m 


in al the polite arts and ſciences. 


Without the city are en palaces, called 
Poggio, or Villa Imperiale; and Pratolino; the former | 
is but an Italian mile from the city, in a direct line 
6 „ 4 , 7 
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from 5 Porta 8 with a ately avenue, cok. 


. ing of a double row of cypreſs and larch trees, lead. 


ing to it; with beautiful vineyards, convents, and 


villas, on each fide. 5 


. the other ducal palace, i is fix Italian miles | 


diſtant from Florence, The gardens are beautifully 
_ fine, with a variety of grand water-works; but the 


greateſt curioſity is a coloſſal ſtatue, fronting the pa- 
lace, which is intended to fignify the  Appennine 


mountain, and is the work of John de Bologna, who 
has made the ſtatue appear like a mountain itſelf. 


"The figure ſits in an inclining poſture, as looking into 
a baſon or pond, juſt below it; and, from its prodi- 


gious long beard, arms, and other parts, hang, what 


look like, icicles; the only repreſentation that ſtone 


could give of water falling from it. The ſtatue is 
TS compoſed of ſeveral great ſtories, which look very 


coarſe, near the eye, but have a noble effeR at a diſ- 
tance, The iris of each eye looks like a large glaſs | 


bottle, and one of the feet is nine Engliſh feet long; 
to which all the other paris of 1 i ars and 
0 . 6 


70 conclude, the city of Florence. is ry beawiful, 


hat the Emperor Charles V. ſaid, it was fi to be (een 


and ſhewn 885 on haliGaar 
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a plain, almoſt level with the ſea; forty miles 


welt of Rome, 1G ] 


or Livorn, as the Italians call itz which was obtained 
from the Genoele, in exchange for Sarizana, an epiſco- 
pal i near ene , 5 pos I. ee of bs ; 


— 


| The Ster as it was. 8 a moraſs or 
bog, whoſe noxious ſtreams infeted the air; but by 
the ſkill of Sir Robert Dudley, afterwards created Duke | 

of Northumberland, the ſoil was rendered habitable ; © 
the air more healthy, and the port improved, ſo as to 
become the beſt in Italy, By his advice, alſo, it was 
Fade a freeeport 3 ; that is, the Soles inward are very 
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EGHORN is a neat, well-built city, ſituated on 


Weſt of Florence; and one hundred and Bis North- a | 


The arent 1 of ee RE . true fared 11 | 
of her power, has been this famous port of Leghorn; _ 
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eaſy, and tors are no duties on exportation; : which 


| have rendered it, for more than a century, the greateſt - 
magazine of the Levant trade; and has drawn thither 


merchants from all parts, particularly Jews and Ar- 


menians; of whom many reſide de and have great 
. Dna” them. 


The ber of Jews, at 1 is computed at 
eighteen thouſand, and this city is called their para- 
diſe; for, except living by themſelves, in one particu- 
lar part of it, be reckoned a hardſhip, they enjoy all 
manner of freedom, without any ignominious mark of 
diſtinftion, Their trade, which is already very great, 
is continually increaſing ; to the no ſmall detriment 


bol the chriſtian merchants. There is, indeed, an in- 


quifition at Leghorn, but without exerciſing any power 
over the Jews; for it is limitted to the ſpiritual con- 


| concerns of thoſe of its on commupion. The ſyna- 


gogue is large, and well contrived; with abundance | 
of braſs chandeliers in it, For the work which muſt 


_ neceſſarily be done, in their houſes, on the ſabbath 


days, the. Jews buy young Mooriſh girls; one of 
which, according to her age, and other circumſtances, 
may coſt xs or iy crowns. | : 


e is faid to contain forty DET ION k 
lants, including the Jews; but this calculation ſeems 
6 for ſo ſmall a city. Moſt of the ſtreets | 
are 
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are bond and nents” The ol place larger, fays - 
Mrs. Piozzi, than Lincoln's-i inn Fields, makes a fine 
appearance; from which two viſtas . through 
both the city gates. The north part of this city mw 
extremely well-built; and one quarter of it, on ac- 


count of its many canals, for cleanlineſs and conve- 
nience of trade, is called Venice. 


; > Paltilee obſerves, 5 this city is well-built; ihe 
ſtreets broad, ſtrait, and lightſome, and that ſeveral 
have canals in them, after the manner of Dutch cities; 
and that the ports are magnificent. They have good 
hoſpitals for the poor and fick, but none for thoſe _ 
ho are lame, or paſt labour; ſo that they have a 

multitude of beggars. The public proſtitutes have 
particular quarters aſſigned them, and are under very 
ſtrict regulations, It is ſaid they even maintain one 
of the gallies, out of the taxes impoſed on their pro» Ss 
feſſion. The Britiſh factors, who conſiſt of about ,- 
forty families, conſtantly maintain a chaplain at Leg» } 
horn; and as the harbour is never without Engliſh, 
Dutch, or Daniſh veſſels, the Proteſtants have always _ 
an opportunity of baptizing their children, receiving: 
the ſacrament, and Performing the 158 rites 1 (heir + 
church, 15 T 


4 - 


On the quay, near the gallies, 10 an marble : 
of the Grand Duke Fordingad I, with four Turkiſh 
1 3 llaves, 
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| flaves, i in 8 chained to the etal, Wt ſaid 
| theſe ſlaves were a father and his three ſons; who at- 


tempted to run away with one of the Duke's gallics, 


4 but were overtaken ant Lg to 8 


The ramparts afford a very agreeable proſpet or 


the ſea, and of many country ſeats on the land. ſide. 
The city is alſo well fortified, having two forts to- 
wards the ſea, beſides a citadel. The number of guns, 


in its ſeveral fortifications, are, at preſent, about three 


hundred, moſt of them braſs; and the garriſon Fonts 
of fix Men men. 


% 


8 12 jet ade of is harbour is a 1 ; inſu- 


| lated, on every ſide, and ſurrounded by wide Jitchos 
olf running water. Here curioſity, ſays Groſley, led 
me into an accident, which might have been attended 
vich bad conſequences. The general communication, 

. with all places of the Levant, often brings hither vel- 

' ſels aftually infected, or ſtrongly ſulſpected to be ſo. 
be crews, when only ſuſpefied, are confined within 
the outward cloſe of the lazaretto; the inward area, 

- - or cloſe, is for thoſe actually infected; of all which 
circumſtances I was unacquainted when I went to vi- 


fit the- lazaretto ; - which I did not reach without a 


great deal of wouble, through a labyrinth of ditches | 
and fortifications. In the firſt cloſe I met with people, 
ſome of whom bowed, and drew back, making ſigns 
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to all; at the ſame, 1 8 not to come near mem. 1 
entered the. cloſe; yard of the inner cloſe, without 


meeting with any repulſe; the wicket, which is- al- 


moſt always guarded, not happening. to be ſo then. 
As 1 was going up to the ſecond wicket, 1 ſaw. a cen- 
1inel ſtanding, there, vho called. out to me tokeep off; 
and, on ſeeing me Rill advancing, fell a ſkipping, , and | 


making gefticulations like an ideot, or one out of his 


ſenſes. On my offering him a buona mancia, his gel- 


ticulations were ſtill more extravagant than before; 
ſo that, imagining he was really out. of his mind, I 


thought it moſt prudent. to retire ; and, being that 


evening at an aſſembly, in one of the principal fami- 


les at Leghorn, I related my diſappointment. | The 
whole company muddered at the relation; and I was 
given to underſland, that if my clothes had in the leaſt 
touched the wicket, or thoſe of the centinel, I muſt 

baye been put in one of the cells, of the inner ward, 
and performed quarantine, along with the infekted, of 
which, it was the receptacle; and that bad J broke 

| looſe from. the centinel, and attempted to run away, 

his orders were to have fired at me, and to have hit 1 


me where he could, This is remarked by way of 1 in. | 
formation againſ peecipiare adore 6k - 1 
Lecborn ae, dons; ha the greatel © 
reach of politics would have nd difficult, to have 
brought about; for it has almoſt depopulated Piſa, if 
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we compare it to what it was formerly; and it every day 
leſſens the number of inhabitants, even of Florence. 
It is true ſtrangers pay little, or no taxes directly at 
Leghorn; but, out of every thing they buy, there 
goes a large gabel to goverment. Addiſon ſays, when 
he was there, that the very ice-merchant paid above 
one thouſand pounds a year for his privilege, and the 
tobacco merchant ten thouſand pounds. l 


This city is, in reality, the chief port on the Medi- 

terranean; and many of the inhabitants ſpeak Engliſh 

tolerably well. About noon the merchants meet, in a 

ſtreet adjoining to the ſquare, to negociate thelt re- 

| ſpeQive concerns; at which time many people, of all 
nations, are to be ſeen there, as on the Royal Ex- 
og at London. 


Au gegtees of people live here, not only well, but 
ſplendidly; well, notwithſtanding the exactions of the 
Grand Duke; for none can buy lands, or houſes 
dere, but he muſt pay eight per cent of their value to 
the Duke; none can hire, or build a houſe, without 
paying the tenth penny; none can marry, or even 
commence a ſuit in law, without giving a fee to the 
Duke; and none can bring ſo much as an egg, or 
ſallad to market, but the Grand Duke has ſome 
ſhare init, | 5 
| Barks 
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Barks go daily from Leghorn to Piſa, by a canal 


fixteen miles long. This canal, beſides the great con- 
venience it is of to trade, ſerves as a drain to ſeveral 
moraſſes; in winter, indeed, it is ſometimes frozen. 
The paſſage is only fix Bib: but what makes it diſ- 
; agreeable is that the company is not always of the 


beſt ſort. The veſſel is drawn along by men, and 


takes up fix hours in the paſſage. The way, by land, 


is along a continued plain, over ſeveral ſtone bridges, | 


acroſs the canal; which both fertilizes the ſoil, and 
communicates a ſalubrity to the air, by draining the 


moraſſes; however, Leghorn is, by no means, to be 


ranked amongſt the moſt healthy cities. : 


Piſa, divided, like Florence, by the Arno, ovet 
which it has 0 bridges, is ſituated in'a fine open 
country, A magnificent broad quay, on each fide the 


river, the cathedral, baptiſtery, leaning tower, con- 


vents, churches, &c. give it ah air of grandeur, in 
defiance of re and deſolation. 


Though it is a a large city, it has only Bieren thou- 


| ſand inhabitants - and no commerce or manufaQories. 


It is intereſting, however, to a ſtranger, on account of. 


the many learned men, and the good ſociety he will 
there find. The markets are well ſupplied with pro- 
viſions and fruit, at a reaſonable rate ; and houſe-rent 
is extremely cheap. It is to be preferred, for a win= 
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ter reſidence, to moſt cities in Italy, for the mildnefy 
ol its air; but almoſt deſerted in-ſummer, owing to the 


copia: Ragnation of vapours. 


There are ſome rentals buildings in Piſa; as 


the Duomo; the architect of which was Buſchetto, a. 
Greek; who began it, according to ſome accounts, in 


1016; according to others, in 106g. It has many 


fine rs of porphyry, .granite, jaſper, verd an- 
tique, &c. taken from ancient buildings, The bronze 
gates are extremely curious. 

The companile, or 1 tower, was finiſhed in 
1174. It is about one hundred and fifty feet high; 


and near os feet © out of A 


1 


The baptiſtery i is ſaid to Kine 3 built 600 years. 


It is a large circular building, with a high cupola; all 
of white marble. Its echo is aſtoniſhing ; and, in du- 


ration, lurpaſſes that of the Simonetti ſeat, near Milanz 
but the ſound of the FOPSrotns.2 is not 10 clear. 


The univerſity 1 an Gery, e wich 


good Engliſh ĩuſtruments; a botanic garden, once 


very famous, but now much neglected; and a ſmall 
Wuſzum, which is modern; and conſiſts of birds, 


* . ail, and follls, 1 
The 


9 


— 


The hot-baths are four miles out of the town; they 85 65 
are handſome, commodious, and the price of lodgings, 


and living, is regulated, at a moderate rate, by go- 


vernment. „ 1 


This city. was ſomes a caleblated: raw. ; 
whole formidable fleets often ſignalized themſelves, 


againſt the Saracens, in the Levant, on the coaſt of 
Africa, and againſt ths Genoeſe ;Sut, falling under 
the power of the Florentines, after the declenſion of 
their commerce, by the opening of Leghorn harbour, 

ſcarce the ſhadow of its former grandeur now remains. 
The number of inhabitants, in the eleventh century, 
were one hundred and fifty thouſand, The chief 


cauſe, of the declenſion of this city, was the loſs of the 


immunities it enjoyed when a republic. Some buſi- 
neſs, ſays Buſching, is ſtill carried on in it, on account 


of its being the place where the gallies are built, 


and the reſidence of the knights of the order of St. 


Stephen ;. who bave a palace, and church, of their own, 


oppoſite a very fine ſquare, wherein ſtands a magni- 
ficent marble ſtatue of Coſmo I. The exchange is a 
ſtately e but little buſineſs is en in it. 


Piſa is remarkable for the impriſonment and death 


of Count Ugoling. 
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In the civil "DE between the Gwelfs and Cibbe 

lins, that deſolated all Italy, in the fourieenth century, 
there was ſcarce an eccleſiaſlic chat did not take a de. 
cided part. The Gvelfs were for the Pope; the Gib- 
5 belins for the Emperor of Germany. Count Ugolino, 
who was a violent partizan, was, through the arti- 
|  fices of the archbiſhop: of Piſa, thrown into priſon, 
With his two ſons, and there ſtarved to death; the 
archbiſhop havingthrown the keys imo the river, and 
fled from the city, The puniſhmentof the high prieſt 
is recorded by eee in bi Canto 13 Hel. . te 
1 


2 n= *; 
4 n 


eh Fe 1 wa Wt 1 is the fa- 
mous burying-ground, called campo ſanto ; from its 
being covered with earth brought from Jeruſalem. 
It is an oblong ſquare, ſurrounqed by a very high 
wall, and always kept ſhut, Within is a ſpacious 
corridore, round the ſpace, which is a noble walk 
bor a contemplative philoſopher. The walls arc 
painted in freſco; by ſome eminent painters, with ſub- 
- jets taken from the bible. Here are ſome deceptions, 
in perſpeQtive, equally ingeniqus and pleaſing ; parti- | 
cularly the figures of certain/animals, which exhibit 
the ſame appearance, from whatever different points of 
view they are ſeen. One diviſion of the burying- 
ground conſiſts of a particular compoſt z which, in 
nine days, conſumes the dead bodies to the bones ; in 
„„ V all 
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all probability, it is no other than common earth, 
mixed with quick- lime. At one corner of the cor- 
ridore there are pictures of three bodies, repreſented 
in the three different ſtages of putrefaQion, which they 
undergo when laid in this compoſition. At the end 
of the firſt three days, the body is bloated and ſwelled, 
and the features are enlarged and diſtorted to ſuch a 
degree, as fills the ſpettator with horror. At the fixth | 
day, the ſwelling is ſubſided, and all the muſcular fleſh 

| hangs looſened from the bones: at the ninth, nothing 
but the ſkeleton remains. 

Sienna, a pretty large city, lies upon three hills, 
which render the ſtreets very uneven; but this is com- 
penſated by the beauty of the proſpects, and the great 
ſalubrity of the air. It is about five miles in circuit. 
the population amounts to about ſixteen, or ſeventeen 
thouſand inhabitants. It is thought that at Sienna, 
the Italian language is ſpoken in its greateſt purity, and 
perfection; on which aceount many foreigners reſide 5 
in Ps till they have learnt the 88 | 


Sienna, 7 ne Marin, in che midſt of bills, of the 
. moſt pleaſing ſhapes, excellently cultivated, is, per- 
haps, the moſt deſirable place in Italy, for a ſtranger 
to paſs ſome time in; the climate being moderate, 
living reaſonable, ale good, and the language 
ſpoken i in the greateſt purity, It is alſo within a mo- 
15 2 derate 


- 
- 
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D 


derate diſtance, both of Rome and F lorence « the 
houſes are built with brick, and the ſtreets are paved 
with it. 


The Piccolimini, and Zondadari palaces are by much 
the beſt, all the others being but meanly built ; al- 
though the many towers erected on private is on 
account of the feuds between the Gwelfs and Gib- 
belins, give the town a : grand appearance at a diſtance. 


Sienna is particularly agreeable i in the hot months, 
on account of its lofty fituation, and fine air. It has 
produced many famous painters, architects, and poets; 
the nobility are as diſtinguiſhed as any in Italy, and 
have a caſſino, or aſſembly of both ſexes. The wo- 
men, ſays Keyſter, are beautiful; and have more free- 
dom than in many other parts of Italy. The magil- 
tracy conſiſts of a governor, and ſenate of nine per- 
ſons called Excelfi, whoſe preſident is ſtiled Capitaneo 
de populo. They flatter themſelves with retaining a 
kind of liberty in their election; but this is only an 
external ſhow ; for the ſenate can take no meaſure, of 
any conſequence, without permiſſion of the Grand 
Duke. 


; Of its curioſities, there is nothing in this city ſo 
extraordinary, ſays Addiſon, as the cathedral; which a 
man may vie w with pleaſure, alter he has 50 St. Pe- 

| ters 
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ter's at Rome; though it is quite of another make, 
and can only be looked upon as one of the maſter- 
pieces of Gothic architecture. The materials are 
rich, the workmanſhip moſt elaborate, and the orna- 
ments exquiſitely nice, in the Gothic way. The very 
ſpouts are loaded with ornaments; the windows are 
formed like ſo many ſcenes of perſpetlive, with a mul- 
titude of little pillars, retiring one behind another; 
the great columns are finely engraven with fruits and 
foliage, from the very top to the bottom; and the 
whole body of the church is chequered with different 
lays of white and black marble ; the pavement curi- 
ouſly cut out in deſigns and ſcripture-ſtories ; and 
the front covered with ſuch a variety of figures, and 
over-run with ſo many little mazes and labyrinths of 
ſculpture, that nothing in the world can make a pret- 
tier ſhew, to thoſe who prefer falſe beauties, and af- 
fefted ornaments, to a noble and majeſtic ſimplicity. 
In this church are the buſts of one hundred and ſe- 
venty popes, in plaiſter of Paris. Six who were na- 
tives of this city; and the twelve apoſtles are honoured. 
with marble ſtatues, SE 


Near the cathedral is the archbiſhop's palace; and 


oppoſite to it a large, and well-endowed hoſpital, 
founded by a ſhoemaker, There is a figure of him, = | 


ſuperſeribed ſutor ultra crepidam, © The ſhoemaker' 
beyond his laſt,” The univerſity, which was founded: 
5 13 N by 
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by Charles V. is in a wil. condition. The Ger- 
man ſtudents enjoy particular privileges, granted to 
them by the ſame emperor, | 

The F ranciſcan church here abounds in fine paint- 
ing. In the convent-garden is an ever-green oak, 
ſaid to have ſprung from St. Francis's aff, which was 
here ſtuck in the ground, Spon, in his travels through 
Greece, mentions a large wild cherry-tree near the 
old caſtle at Smyrna, which i is believed, by ſuch of the 
inhabitants as are of the Greek church, to have been 
inſtantaneoully produced from the ſtaff of S. Pohcarp. 
In like manner Hercules club, which was an olive-tree, 
is ſaid, by the ancients, to have taken root, and be« 
come a flouriſhing tree, | 


The territory of Sienna, and that part of Tuſcany, 
between Sienna and Florence, preſent the traveller, 
coming from Rome, with a new heaven, and a new 
earth. The towns, the villages, and the farms, beſides 
| their number, are better peopled than in the eccleſi- 
aſtical ſtate ; the lands are better cultivated, the men 
more robuſt, and, in their whole carriage, ſhew that 
_ chearfulneſs, alacrity and vigour, which accompany 
eaſe and plenty, and are not damped and extinguiſhed 
by diſtreſs. In the very peaſants are to be ſeen thoſe 
ſignificant phyſiognomies, which completely an- 
ſwer the pictures of Dante, Boccace, Machiavel, &c. 
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To this improvement, _ extent of cultivation, is 


-certainly to be attributed the ſerenity of the ky, 


which 1s not clogged here with the fuliginous vapours, 
exhaled from the waſtes of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
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53 H AT ſen6bility of heart, which has long made 


the Tuſcans enamoured with poetry, ſays Ba- 


retti, has totally worn out the ferocity, for which they 
were fo remarkable, in the brutal times of the Guelfs 
and Gibbelines; and has brought them to be, perhaps, 


the moſt gentle and amiable nation now extant. Thoſe , 


times may well be called brutal, when we recolle@ 
what is recorded in the hiſtory of Piſa, of Count Ugo- 
tino and his two ſons. This character of gentleneſs 
is, indeed, eaſily to be perceived by any traveller, as 


Toon as he reaches the higheſt tops of the Appennines, 


where all Rrangers are treated with the ſofteſt urbanity 
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by thoſe mountaineers; who, to the ſimplicity natu- 
ral to all inhabitants of extenſive ridges of hills, join 
the moſt obliging expreſſions, and the moſt reſpectful 
manners. And a traveller muſt be very peeviſh, and 


ill-humoured, who is not ſatisfied with the ruſtic be- 
nevolence of the Tuſcans, as he goes deſcending to- 


_ .. wards Florence; where even the cuſtom-houſe officers 


treat him with the greateſt civility ; aſking the uſual 
queſtions with their hats off, viſiting his baggage with- 
out throwing every thing topſy-turvy, and modeſtly 
thanking him for any ſmall coin, ſlipped into their 
bands, as a reward for their diſcretion. 


The people here, ſays Howell, ſeem, in general, to 
be more courteous, and of a higher comportment, 
than elſewhere. They are allowed to be inimitable 
in making repartees, or telling tories with a good 

grace: 1 „ 


The peaſants are tall and well-made; the women re- 
markably handſome and very fair; they are extremely 
clean and well-drefled; and, on Sundays and holi- 
days, their hair is nicely and becomingly adjuſted, 
and ornamented with a very ſmall hat, elegantly trim- 
med, and worn juſt above the left ear; and, on the 
other ſide, a mat of flowers is often interwoven, with. 
ſtrings of pearl; they. wear ear-rings of five, or ſeven 
drops of pearl ſet in gold, and necklaces compoſed of 
ſeveral 


7 V7 


ſeveral rows of the ſame. When at work, or when 


they bring their goods to market, their kale) is con- 
fined by a ſilk net of crimſon, ſcarlet, or blue filk ; 


and tied by two ſtrings, ornamented with taſſels, which 

are frequently of gold or filver. They do not wear 
gowns, but a kind of jacket, without ſleeves. They 
have no other covering for the upper part of the arm, 


but their ſhift fleeves; which are tied with ribband. 


Their petticoats are generally of a ſcarlet colour, and 
above one ear they fix their little ſtraw hat ; the hot | 
of which dreſs gives them a more gay, ſmart, coquetiſh 


air, ſays Moore, than any country girls I ever ſaw. 


The Italians, in general, are the greateſt loungers 


in the world; and, while walking in the fields, or 
ſtretched in the ſhade, ſeem to enjoy the ſerenity, and 
genial warmth of their climate, with a degree of lux- 


urious indulgence, peculiar to themſelves. Without 


ever running into the daring exceſſes of the Engliſh, 
or diſplaying the friſky vivacity of the French, or the 
invincible phlegm of the Germans ; they diſcover a 
ſpecies of ſedate ſenſibility to every ſource of enjoy- 
ment ; from which, perhaps, they derive a greater de- 
gree of happineſs, than any of the other. The fre- 
quent proceſſions, and religious ceremonies, beſides 
amuſing and comforting them, ſerve to fill up their 
time, and prevent that ennui, and thoſe immoral prac- 

tices, eh are © apt id ACCOmpany poverty and idle- 


neſs, 
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nels. It is neceſſary, for the quiet and happineſs of 
every community, that the populace be employed, 
Some politicians imagine that their whole time ſhould 
be ſpent in gainful induſtry. Others think, that though 
the riches of the ſtate will not be augmented ; yet the 
general happineſs, which is a more important object, 
will be promoted ; by blending the occupation of in- 
duſtry, with a conſiderable proportion of ſuch ſuper- 
ſtitious ceremonies, as awaken the future hopes, with- 
out lulling the preſent benevolence of the multitude. 


In all the great cities of Italy, ſays Sharpe, ſeveral 
ſhops are ſhut up, from twelve, to half after one; or 
longer, ſo ſacred is the ceremony of dining. Even 
ſervants inſiſt on this privilege, to a degree truly ri- 
diculous. An Engliſh gentleman, not apprized of 
this cuſtom upon his firſt arrival in Italy, poſſibly calls 
for his ſervant when the man is juſt ſet down to dine; 
but, if he calls twenty times, he receives no other an- 
ſwer than that he is at dinner; (a Tavola jignore) 
& At table, Sir ;” which every Italian ſervant ſuppoſes 
to be a ſufficient reaſon that his maſter ſhould wait, 
though the buſineſs were ever ſo preſſing. : 
Society, ſays Moore, ſeems to be on an eaſy and 
agreeable footing in Florence. Beſides the conver- 
 ſazioni, which they have here, as in other towns of 
Italy, a number of the nobility meet every day, at a 
„ | houle 
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houſe called the Ca ſino. This 88 is pretty much 
on the ſame footing with the clubs i in London. The 
members are elected by ballot, meet at no particular 
hour, but go when it is convenient. They play at 
billiards, cards, and other games, or continue converſ- 


ing the whole evening, as they think proper. They 


are ſerved with tea, coffee, lemonade, ices, or what 
other refreſhments they chuſe ;- and each perſon pays 


for what he calls for. There is one material differ- 


ence between this and the Engliſh clubs, viz. that woe 
men, as well as men, are admitted members, 


The company, of both ſexes, behave with more 
frankneſs and familiarity to a. as well as to 


each other, than is San at public allemblies, in 


other parts of Hay. 


The opera of Florence is a place where the people 
of quality pay, and receive viſits, and converſe as 
freely as at the Caſino. This occaſions a continual 
paſſing and re- paſſing to, and from, the boxes, except 


in thoſe where there is a party of cards formed; it is 


then looked upon as a piece of ill manners to diſturb 


the players. I was never more ſurprized, ſays the 


above writer, than when it was propoſed to me to 


make one of a whiſt party, in a box which ſeemed to 


have been made for the purpoſe; vith a little table in 


the MS 1 hinted that it woah be full as conve- 
: | | nient 
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nient to have the party ſomewhere elſe; but I was told 
good muſic added greatly to the pleaſure of a whiſt 
party ; that it increaſed the joy of good fortune, and 
ſoothed the affliction of bad. As I thought the peo. 
ple of this country better acquainted with the power 


of muſic than myſelf, I conteſted the point no longer 


but generally played two or three rubbers at whiſt, in 
the ſtage- box, every opera night. 


Hence it may be perceived that in this city, as in 
ſome other towns 1n Italy, little attention is paid to 
the muſic, by the company in the boxes; except at 
ſome new opera, or during ſome fayourite air. But 
the dancers command a general attention ; as ſoon as 
they begin, converſation ceaſes; even the I aver 
lay down their cards, and fix their eyes on the ballet. 
Yet the excellence of Italian dancing conſiſts in feats 
of ſtrength, and a kind of jerking agility, more than in 

graceful movement. There is a continual conteſt 
among the performers who ſhall ſpring higheſt. None 


\ 


of the ſprightly alluring gatety, of the French comic- : 


dancers, is to be ſeen here; nor of the graceful atti- 


tudes, and ſmooth flowing motions, of the performers 


in the ſerious opera at Paris, i. | 


On the evenings on which there is no opera, It is 
uſual, for genteel company, to drive to a public walk, 


it 


immediately without the city, where they remain till 


it begins to grow duſkiſh ; ſome riding in coaches, 
and others walking. It is not cuſtomary to ſee mar- 


' ried people together in their excurſions; but the huſ- - 


band in a coach with another lady, and the wife with 


another gentleman. When ladies walk, their foot- 


men go before; and, in their coaches, they are very 
polite, and often bow firſt, eſpecially to ſtrangers. It 


is not unuſual to ſee a large fellow fanning himſelf, 


and fine women rid ag aſtride; as allo to ſee a ſcore 


of boys, coming from ſchool, with books under their 


* 
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arms, and ſwords by their fides. Perſons of every 


profeſſion, even to the valet, may wear a ſword; but 


phyſicians are obliged to drive their es with a 
5 W 


At all the houſes of the nobles in Florence, is an 


empty caſk hanging out, to denote they ſell wine by 
retail; this cuſtom ſhocks an Engliſhman, as very de- 
rogatory to their dignity; and he cannot but ſpeak of 
it with ſurprize. A Florentine COOL: and ſenſibly an- 
ſwers, » Sir, your Duke of ——, by the interpoſi- 
tion of his ſteward, ſells a tree for ten ſhillings; a 

Florentine Noble, by his porter at the door, ſells ten 


ſhillings worth of wine; but our Noble appears no 


more in the ſale of his wine, than your Duke in the 
ſale of bis tree: different countries have their differ- 
ent modes.” The fact is, that great part of the rent 
of eſtates in Italy is ny in kind ; which, joined with 


a CET» 
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a certain exemption from the duty on wine, granted to 
nobles, has led them into this ſeeming littleneſs, 


I was at a moſt elegant concert, ſays Sharpe, during my 
ſtay in Florence, given by the Luccheſe envoy. The 
- cuſtom, on this occaſion, is, to calculate the number 
of perſons the room will hold, and to invite accord- 
_ ingly ; but ladies only are invited. It is computed 
that cards ſent to twenty, or weng plix ladies, will bring 
near fourſcore gentlemen; and the number, at this 
aſſembly, anſwered to that calculation. The greateſt 
diſproportion, between the number of ladies, at the 
Italian converſazioni, and the London routs, is very 
ſtriking to an Engliſhman ; but the phenomenon ad- 
mits of an eaſy ſolution. No ſingle ladies viſit in 
Italy; all, who are ſeen in the world, are married 
women, If a gentleman here has three ſons, and 


three daughters, two of the daughters are, moſt pro- 


bably, in a convent, whilſt all the three ſons, at leaſt 
two of them, have nothing elſe to do, than frequent 
the ſpectacles, and the conver ſazioni. 


In Ponce, adds Sharpe, the generality of ladies 
have their ciciſbeos ; the firſt is the ciciſbeo of dig- 

nity ; the ſecond is the ciciſbeo who picks up the 
glove, gives the fan, and pulls off, or puts on, the 
cloak, &c. the third ciciſbeo i is, by the wags, deemed 


the ſubſtantial ciciſbeo, or lover, But God knows 
| _ | ho 
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how theſe matters go, ſays Sharpe; for, in public, the 

ladies behave with ſo much modeſty, and with fo 
much decorum, that one would be tempted to treat 
ſome of theſe reports as mere calumny, were not the 


truth of them ſo notorious ; in fact, the univerſality 


of the vice has, in a manner, diveſted it of the ap- 
pearance of vice. In England a woman, who is pub- 
licly criminal, uſually becomes profligate and aban- 


doned; here almoſt every woman, of however virtu- 
- ous a diſpoſition, falls into the general cuſtom, and is 
equally criminal, with the woman of looſe principles; 
ſo that the diſtindtion of good and bad, that is, of 


chaſte and diflolute, is hardly known in Italy, ſays 
Sharpe; in a word, tis the mode, the etiquette, the box 
ton 1 the fine ane, 


* is extremely enraged with the above writer, 


for theſe ſarcaſms thrown out againſt his countrywo- 


men; Moore likewiſe endeavoured to palliate this 
ſingular cuſtom, of the Italian ladies having ciciſbeos 


to attend them every where, by obſerving that the 


Italians, finding that the confinement of their wives, 
which was a plan they formerly adopted, was univer- 
ſally reprobaled, and that any appearance of jealouſy 


likewiſe ſubjetted them to ridicule; agreed that their 


wives ſhould go with company, and attend public 


Places ; but always eſcorted by a friend whom they 


could kult; and who, at the ſame time, ſhould not be 
; diſ- 
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diſagreeable to the wife. This compromiſe could not 


fail of being acceptable to the women, who plainly | 


perceived they muſt be gainers by any alteration of 
the former ſyſtem; and it ſoon became univerſal all 
ovet Italy, for a woman to appear at public places, 
leaning on the arms of a man; who, from their fre- 
quent whiſpering together, was called her ciciſbeo, 
It was ſtipulated at the ſame time, that the lady, while 
abroad under his care, ſhould converſe with no other 
man, but in his preſence, and with his approbation; 
he was to be her guardian, her friend, and her gentle- 


| man-ulher. 


Ihe cuſtom at preſent is, that this obſequious gen- 
tleman viſits the lady, every forenoon, at her toilet, 
where the plan for paſſing the evening is agreed upon; 
He diſappears before dinner, for it is uſual, all over 
Italy, for the huſband and wife to dine tete- d- tete, ex - 
cept on great occaſions; as when there is a public fealt. 
After dinner the huſband retires, and the ciciſbeo re- 
turns, and condutts the lady to the public walk, the 
converſazions, or the opera; he hands her about where- 
ever ſhe goes, preſents her coffee, ſorts her cards, and 
attends, with the moſt pointed aſſiduity, till the amuſe- 
ments of the evening are over ; he accompanies her 
home, and delivers up his charge to the huſband, who 
is then ſuppoſed to reſume his funQions, 


From 
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From the nature of this connedtion, it could not be 
an eaſy matter to find a ciciſbeo, who would be 
equally agreeable to the huſband and wife. At the 
beginning of the inſtitution, the huſbands, it is ſaid, 


preferred the platonic ſwains, who profeſſed only the 


metaphyſics of love; and whole lectures, they ima» 
gined, might refine their wives ideas, and bring them 


to the ſame way of thinking; in many inſtances, no 


doubt, it would happen that the platonic admirer acted 


with leſs ſeraphic ends; but theſe inſtances ſerve only 


as proofs that the. huſbands were miſtaken in their 
men; for however abſurd it may appear, in the eyes 


of ſome people, to imagine that the huſbands believe 
it is only a platonic connection, which ſubſiſts between 


their wives and the ciciſbeos ; it is ſtill more abſurd 
to believe, as ſome ſtrangers who have paſſed through 
this country ſeem to have done, that this whole ſyſtem 


of ciciſbeiſm was from the beginning, and is now, an 


univerſal ſyſtem of adultery, connived at by every Ita- 
lian huſband. To get clear of one difficulty, thoſe 
' gentlemen fall into another, much more inexplicable 
by ſuppoſing that the men, who, of all the inhabitants 
of Europe, were the moſt ſcrupulous, with regard to 


their wives chaſtity, ſhould acquieſce in, and, in a 


manner, become ſubſeryient to, their proſtitution. 


The ciciſbeo, in many inſtances, is a poor relation, 
or a humble friend ; who, not being in circumſtances 
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to ſupport an equipage, is happy to be admitted into 
all the ſocieties; and to be carried about to public di- 
verſions, as an appendage to the lady, There are 
numbers of theſe gentlemen whoſe appearance, and 
bodily infirmities, carried the cleareſt refutation, with | 
reſpe& to themſelves perſonally, of the ſcandalous 
ſtories of an improper connettion between them and 
their miſtreſſes. The humble and timid air, which 
many of them betray in the preſence of the ladies, and 
the perſeverance with which they continue their ſer- 
vices, notwithſtanding the contemptuous ſtile in. which 
they are often treated, is equally unlike the haughti- 
nels natural to favoured lovers, and the indifference 
of men ſatiated with enjoyment. 


There are, it muſt be confeſſed, ciciſbeos of a very 
different ſtamp ; whoſe figure and manners might be 
ſuppoſed more agreeable to the ladies they ſerve, than 
to their lords. I once expreſſed my ſurprize, ſays 
Moore, that a particular perſon permitted one of this 
defcription to attend his wife, I was told, by way of 
ſolution of my difficulty, that the huſband was poor, 

and the ciciſbeo rich. It is not in Italy alone where 
infamous conneQtions of this kind take place, 


I have alſo known inſtances where the characters of 
the ladies were fo well eſtabliſhed, as not to be ſhaken, 
either in the opinion of their acquaintances, or huſ- 
| | I bands; 


* 


bands! ; although beit En were, in every I 
* and accompliſhed. i 


But, whether the connection be ppoted innocent, 


or criminal, moſt Engliſhmen will be aftoniſhed how 
men can paſs ſo much of their time with women: 
This will appear leſs ſurpriſing, when they recolle@ 
that the Italian nobility dare not intermeddle with po- 
litics; can find no employment in the army or navy 
and that there are no ſuch amuſements as hunting or 
drinking. In ſuch a ſituation, if a man of fortune 
has no turn to gaming, what muſt he do? Even an 


Engliſhman, in theſe deſperate circumſtances, might 


be driven to the company and converſation of women, 


to lighten the burden of time. The Italians have. 


perſevered ſo long in this expedient, that however ex- 
traordinary it may ſeem, to thoſe who never tried it, 


there can be no doubt but they find it to ſucceed; 


They aſſert that nothing ſo effectually ſoothes the 


cares, and beguiles the tediouſneſs of life, as the com- 


pany of an agreeable woman; that; though the inti- 
macy ſhould never exceed the limits of friendſhip, 
there is ſomething mote flattering, and more agreeable 
in it, than in male friendſhip ; that they find the fe- 


male heart more ſincere, leſs intereſted, and warmer 


in its attachments ; and that women, in general, have 
more delicacy than men. But it may be replied, 


that a man can enyoy all theſe advantaged, to as great 
"MS per- 
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aich, by an intimacy and friendſhip with his own 
wife, as with his neighbour's ? „ Non Monſieur, point,” 
' No, Sir, by no means, anſwered a Frenchman, to 
whom this queſtion was once addreſſed. * Ft pour- 
quoi done? Parceque cela n'eſt pas permis.” And why 
not—becaule it is not the faſhion ? This does not 
ſeem a very ſatisfactory. anſwer, to ſo pertinent a 
queſtion ; it is, however, the only anſwer t to be ob- 
tained all over Italy. 


This ſyſtem is, however, unknown to the middle, 
and lower ranks; they pals their time in the exerciſe 
ol their profeſſions, and in the ſociety of their wives 
and children, as in other countries; and, in that ſphere 
of life, jealouſy, which formed ſo ſtrong a feature in 
the Italian character, is ſtill to be found as ſtrong as 
ever. He who attempts to viſit the wife, or miſtreſs 
of any of the trades-people, without their permiſſion, 
is in no ſmall danger of a coltellata. Is has often been 
aſſerted, that Italian women have remarkable powers 
of attracting their lovers. Thoſe powers, whatever 
they are, do not ſeem to depend entirely on perſonal 
charms; as many of them'retain their influence after 
their beauty is much in the vane : and they themſelves 
conſiderably advanced in years. I know, ſays Moore, 
an Italian nobleman, of great fortune, ab has been 
lately married to a very beautiful young woman, and 


1 yet 
\ 


| yet continues his albduity to his former miſtreſs, now 
an old woman, as 1 as ever.. 


Whatever Rr the Italians find in this kind 
of conſtancy, and in their friendly attachments to one 
woman ; my friend, the marquis de I, ſays Moore, 
told me, whep I ſaw him at Paris, that he had tried it 
while he remained at Rome, and found it quite in- 

tolerable. A certain obliging ecclefiaſtic had taken | 
the trouble, at the earneſt requeſt of a lady of that 
city, to arrange matters between her and the marquis, 
who was put into immediate poſſeſſion of all the rights 
that were ever ſuppoſed to belong to a ciciſbeo. The 

woman deteſted her huſband, which had advanced mat- 
ters conlideradly 3 ; and her paſſion for the marquis 

vas in proportion to her abhorrence of the other. In 
this ſtate things had remained but a very ſhort time, 

when the marquis called, one afternoon, to drive the | 
Abbe out a little way into the country ; but he hap- 
pened to have juſt dined. The meals of this eccleſi- 
aſtic were generally oppreſſive, for two or three hours 
after they were finiſhed ; he therefore declined the in- 
vitation, ſaying, by way 1 apology, Je ſuis. dans les 
ee de la digeſtion. I am in all the horrors of 
digeſtion.” ' He then enquired how the marquis's 
amour went on with the lady, 4k Pour Pamour cela 
eft a peu pres paſſe, replied the marquis, & nous ſommes 
aeluellement dans les horreurs de Pamitie, ' © Oh! as for 
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love, 5 paſt; ſays the marquis, and we are now in 
all fe: HOFTOre of e 


The! . people in lady, who have bread enough, | 


ſpend more than would eaſily be credited in vine; 
though neither their abilities, nor the example of their 


betters, lead them into drunkenneſs. They have a 
notion that it is wholeſome, and therefore give it to 
their children at the breaſt. Some of the Florentine 


nobles allow their men- ſervants ſeven or eight ſhillings 


a month, for this article only, rather than furniſh them 


| with It, wen they always ſpend. 


As to their table. Croſley, I have often heard 
people, with a ſneer, extol the Florentine ſuppers ; 


which, ſay they, conſiſt of a few ſallad leaves, ga- 


thered by the gueſts themſelves, from pots ſtanding at 


the window, and garniſhed with a little wild endive. I 
have, however, dined at ſome houſes in Florence; 
where, beſides plenty and goodneſs, every thing was 
Terved up extremely neat ; the wine excellent; and, 


what improved the reliſh of the whole, was that feſti- 
vity inherent in the Florentines. I muſt further add, 


1 that, in the whole courſe of. my travels, I never nd. 
an inn, where we fared ſo well, were 10 well attended, 
and the bills ſo reaſonable, as at Florence; an evi- 


dent proof of the plenty, and ſper-abundance of 
ion, 


| „ The 


mar _- 4 


The palaces of the nobles in Florence ate vow: 


large; indeed they are of fuch extent that, uſually, 


only one floor is occupied at the ſame time. During 


winter they inhabit the upper apartments; and, in 
- ſummer, reſide entirely on the ground. floor; a moſt. 


agreeable piece of luxury in the northern parts of 


Italy, which are of ſuch oppoſite degrees of heat and | 
cold, in the two ſeaſons, Houſe-rent is very cheap 


in Florence. 


. 


Tie Tale of Meni. 1 


The Author Bartl been 5 0 with a "beautiful 


drawing, of the lake of Nemi, too late to inſert in 


its place, the deſcription of that part of Italy having 
been printed, is unwilling to loſe the opportunity 
of giving it to his readers, and he truſts they will 
_ excuſe the inſertion of it here. The deſcription 
is from Addiſon's Travels. e 


In our excurſion to Albano we went, ſays he, as 


far as Nemi, that takes its name from the Nemus Diane, 


or Wood of Diana. The whole country round is ſtill 
over run with woods and thickets. The lake of Nemi 


lies in a deep bottom, ſo ſurrounded, on all ſides, with 
| Ri mountains 5 
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mountains and groves, that its ſurface is never ruffled 
Vith the leaſt breath of wind; which, perhaps, with the 
clearneſs of its water, gave it formerly tne name of 
Diana's in Glaſs. 

: N Cafarini a palace at Jenſano, very near 
| Nemi, in a pleaſant ſituation, and ma with 
| wer beautiful walks. | | 


There | is 5 nothing at Albano ſo . as 00 | 
Capuchins? garden ; which, for the extent and variety 
of pleaſing incidents, is the moſt delightful I ever ſaw, 
It takes in the whole campania of Rome, and termi· 
| ates in a full view of the enen. 


This place is in the Pope's territories, 
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\N every twenty-fourth of June they have a horſe, 5 
| and chariot race in this city, in imitation of the 
| ancients; and as a feſtivity in honour of St. Jon the 
Baptiſt, the tutelar ſaint of Florence. It is exhibited 
in the great ſquare, which is ſurrounded by guards ib 
keep off the moh. The horſes ſtart without rider; 
and run full two miles, through the ſtreets, from be 
gate called del prato, to that called ſanta croce. The 
Areets are covered with ſand on this occaſion; and 
the horſes have a round machine, ſomething like a 
ball, hanging down their ſides by ſtrings, with ſmall 
iron pricks in it, as ſharp as the point of a lancet; ſo 
+ that the faſter they run, the more they ſpur themſelves. 
They ſtart for a piece of velvet, of about thirty 
pounds value, and run with incredible ſpeed. Before 
theſe races begin, the principal nobility and gentry 
parade the ſtreets in their fineſt equipages, Their 
ches are proGigiouſly grand, finely carved, and 
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richly gilt, with glaſs all around them. They go 
down on one ſide of the ſtreet, and up the other, for 
two hours; meeting and ſaluting one another. The 
ladies make a moſt brilliant, and charming appear- 
ance, as they are generally beautiful, and richly 
dreſſed. When the horſes are ready to ſtart, notice 

is given, by ſound of trumpet, for the ee to quit 
the ſtreet. Then the quality go into houſes, moſt of 
which have balconies covered with tapeſtry, ſome with 
fine damaſk, and others with velvet; which renders 
. the ſtreet, from one end t to the other, extremely plea- 


{ Fur and gay. 


The carnival is alſo a time of great diverſion among 
the Florentines, who are then generally maſked; and aſ- 
ſemble, in the afternoon, in the ſquare of ſanta croce, 
which is railed in, ſometimes, to the number of ten thou- 
ſand maſks, and upwards, richly dreſſed, in all kinds of 
characters; but no prieſt dares to be preſent, at theſe di- 

verſions, in maſk, for fear of the inquiſition. While 
theſe diverſions paſs within the rails, others are going 
forward on the outſide, either in coaches or cars; ſome 
of which are full of muſicians, who ſit on benches, as in 
our orcheſtra, dreſſed in the moſt whimſical groteſque 
manner ; and play a variety of tunes, on different 
inſtruments. The drivers, and even their horſes, are 
all in maſquerade; ſo that it is impoſſible to conceive 
\ the gaiety of this carnival, which continues about 
| three | 


three weeks, or a month; but Sundays are the greateſt 


days for theſe diverſions, which end when Lent begins, 


Corpus Chriſti day is alſo a grand feſtival at Flo» 


rence ; when the clergy go, in ſolemn proceſſion, to 
| the cathedral. The different orders of monks are 


then dreſſed in long ſaſhes, and each perſon carries a 
Jighted torch in his hand, through the ſtreets, which 
are ſtrewed with flowers, and leaves of ever. green. 
Above one thouſand of them walk two and two, in 


this proceſſion, according to their ſeniority ; ; ſome of 


whom have filver candleſticks, near five feet high, 
with large wax candles, lighted, carrying before them. 
The prieſts follow next, in great numbers; then the 


= clergy belonging to the cathedral; after theſe come 


the canons, who are chiefly of the nabRity? ſome witli 


purple and ſcarlet cloaks; others with fine pieces of 


camel-ſkins hanging looſe on their ſhouiders. Theſe 
are ſucceeded by the dignified clergy; after whom 
follows the archbiſhop of Florence, under a magni- 
ficent canopy, with the hoſt in his hand, attended by 
the nobility and gentry, all bare headed, and each car- 


Tying a lighted flambeau, with their ſervants by their 


fide; Theſe are followed by the guards, bare-headed, 


and they are ſucceeded by the magiſtrates in their 
robes. This proceſſion begins about fix in the morn- 


ing, and continues allo by till noon, e ſeveral 


„ | ſtreets, 
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ſtreets, nd on the tops with'canvas, to make an 
* ſhade. 


It is but ls more than three centuries fince that 
part of Italy, which lies between the Tyrrhene ſea and 
the higheſt mountains of the Apennines, was divided 
into eight or nine ſmall republican ſtates ; each ſo Jea- 
lous of the reſt, that they were continually making war 

upon each other, with as much fury as the paucity of 

their 2 0 1 95 i 


Their e proved fatal to their liberty; be- 
ing all reduced under the the dominion of the Grand 
Duke of Tuſcany, except the little territory of Lucca, 

The Tuſcans, in that divided and. republican tate, 
| were a moſt ferocious and brutal people; but having 
loſt that, which, in the common language of politicians, 
has long been honoured with the name of liberty, 
| thought, as they enjoyed it by no means deſerving of 
that reſpectable appellation, the inclinations and man- 
ners of the Tuſcans underwent a happy change. Arts 
and literature were the only occupations in which, 
under their new form of government, they could find 
full employment for their buſy and reſtleſs minds. 
They turned to them on a ſudden; and with ſuch 
eagerneſs, that ſoon forced mankind to look upon 


them, as the only people in Europe, fit to be their 
teacher, 


* 


On 
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On ſeeing literature and arts thus happily revived 


in Tuſcany, ſeveral of the greateſt, among the. ſove- 


reigns of Europe, became. ſenſible of their efficacy 
towards poliſhing the human ſpecies; and were deſi- 
rous of having them introduced into their re 


dominions. WH (Ces et OR 


To obtain this laudable end, ſeveral of the Frendy 
' monarchs invited many of the moſt celebrated artiſts, 


and men of letters from Florence, and other parts of 


| Tuſcany, and encouraged them with ſuch liberality, 
that in alittle time they were able to produce a very _ 
remarkable change, in the manners of that nation; 


% 


till then addicted to, almoſt, nothing but barbarous 


gallantry, and the deſtructive art of war. Thus Tul- 
cany was the miſtreſs of politeneſs to France; and this 
little province' may juſtly boaſt of having produced, 


and nearly at one time, a greater number of extra- 


ordinary men, than any, ſays Baretti, of the 1 ex- 
tenſive European en 


4 % 


The el ounces in Tuſcany, by the cul- 


tivation of arts and literature, continue to this time. 


It is true the Tuſcans are inferior to their forefathers; - 
in many reſpects, and particularly i in the polite arts; 


but where is the modern nation whoſe artiſts can 


claim any equality with M ichael Angelo, C. Lionardo, 


| Ponatello, Cellini, and other ingenious men of oy 
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age? Yet the Talea are ſtil] poſſeſſed of as mich 
{ſkill and taſte, in thoſe arts, as any other modern 
nations; as, the accounts given, by almoſt all tra- 
vellers, of the elegance of their buildings, furni- 
ture, and general mode of living atteſt; add to this, 
the many Tuſcan artiſts to be met with, in the differ- 
ent capitals on the continent, and 8 in Lon- 
don. As to their academical accompliſhments, thoſe 
who have taken the trouble to read the writings of 
Gori, Cocchi, Lami, Perelli, and other modern Tuſcan 
| writers, muſt allow that Florence is intitled to as much 
literary fame, as any town in ee, of equal di- 
menſions. | ED 


Among the general charadteriſtics of the Floren- 
tines is their love of poetry, and their cuſtom of im- 
pProviſare, or ſinging verſe ex tempore, to the guitar, 
or any other muſical inſtruments, 1 


Both theſe qualities in them are of very ancient 
date. The Tuſcans were ſmitten by the charms of 
poetry, to a greater degree than any other people, as 
ſoon as their language began to be turned towards 
verſe. One of our novelliſts, remarks the above 
uriter, ſays that the common people of Florence uſed 
to ſing the poem of Dante, about the ſtreets, during 
the life gf that poet; whom we juſtly conſider as our 
firſt e writer. It ren . that the ancient | 

odes, 


poſed by people of the loweſt claſs in Tuſcany ; ſuch 
as MENTS, carpenters, CONES; barbers, &c. . 


give a ſtriking anecdote of their ignorance and ſuper- 
ſition ; extracted from Sharpe, who avers it to be faQ. 


rence, gave occaſion, from her name, ſays this writer, to 


tained with in the poſthumous works of Dean Sw 1b. 
He aſſerts, for the honour of Great Britain, that many 
of thoſe names, which we call Greek, are derived from 
the Engliſh language; and, by corruption, have at- 


name Andrew Mackay 3 Archimedes of Hark ye maids,” 
Kc. &c. It ſeems a relation of Madame Minorbetti, 
in the agonies of death, was deſirous to have a famous 


ſuaſion he ſhould be reſtored to heals, by its mira- 

culous influence. The monk, in whole poſſeſſion the 
arm is, rejected the petition ; and pleaded the impoſ- 
fbiliey of carrying it beyond the precin&ts of the con- 


they 


ITALY. : _- 5 
odes, ſongs, &c. collected by Til were chiefly com- 


Having 1 now ſpoken of their literature, we ſhall 
Madame Minorbetti, a woman of diſtinction at Flo- 
one of the moſt ridiculous events that ever fell within 


my knowledge; and which would put to the bloſh 


ſome of the curious Greek etymologies we are enter- 


- tained the caſt of the Greek language. For example, 
be ſays, © Andromache is a corruption of the Scotch 


relic in Florence, no leſs than an arm of our Arch- 
biſhop Becket, brought to his bed lie; from a per- 


vent ; the Oy on the other hand , urged that 
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they were deſcended fron the family 6f the Beckets, 


and, therefore that ſuch uſage might be diſpenſed with ; : 
dhe argument was admitted to be good, and the monk 
only demanded a proof of the conſanguinity ; which 


was demonſtrated in the following manner“ A 
biſhop,” ſaid they, © in England, is always called Mi- 


lor, (my Lord) which eaſily, in Italian, is corrupted 


into Minor; then Becket as. eaſily degenerates into 
Betti; ſo that Milor-Becket, naturally becomes Minor- 
betti.” This notable argument was deemed ſo valid, 


that the relic was brought out of the conyent to the | 


ſick man. 


Among inſtances of foreign barbariſm, the Floren- 


tines make themſelves very merry with the behaviour 
of the confeſſor of Don Carlos, at the door of the Me- 


dicean library. This confeſſor, attended the young 


prince, when he went to take poſſeſſion of the Tuſcan | 
dominions. Being the only perſon in the ſuite, the 


cut of whoſe garment promiſed any ſcholarſhip; 


the librarian, concluding he muſt long to ſee one of 
the moſt ſpendid monuments, which the munificence 
of princes ever dedicated to literature, immediately 
waited on him, with a very reſpectful invitation. He 


received the compliment tolerably well, and a day 
was fixed. The director of the library had collected 


all the moſt eminent literati in Florence; and the con- 
"Seller, after pariang. of a very elegant collation, 


; moved 


— 
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od towards the library, followed by this refine; 
able company. On coming to the door he ſtopped z 
and, after gazing about him for an inſtant, called out 

to the direttor, Mr. Librarian, have you got the: | 
the book of the Seven Trumpets here ?? The director 1 
ſaid he had not; and the whole company, with ſome 
confuſion, . they had never heard of ſuch a 
book. Well then,” ſaid the confeſſor, turning back, 
« your whole library is not worth a pipe of tobacco. 

No time was loſt to get an account of this book; | 

| which was found to be a collection of pious ſtories, 
put into Spaniſh, for the uſe of the loweſt of the. com- 
mon n people in Spain, 5 


| lathe moſt dlourithing zras of the republic, com- 
merce, banking, and induſtry were the nurture and 
| ſupport of the nobility. Coſmo de Medicis became the 
principal man in the ſtate, becauſe he was the prin- 
cipal merchant and banker of Florence, if not of all 
Europe. Peter his ſon, and Laurence his grandſon, 
continued commerce, and banking. All the public 
and private edifices of any celebrity were eretted by _ 
merchants; and the greater part by perſons in the 
woollen trade. To this manufacture the republic of 
Florence chiefly owed its grandeur. The names of ile 
commercial houſes, at the head of the paper, linen, „„ 
vood, tile, cee, and cod trades, Rill ſubſiſt, - „„ 
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ee at Florente is now ET TER to a very | 


lou ebb, in compariſon to what it was formerly. The 


woollen manuſatture, in particular, ſcarce ſupplies e 


common people; as to all the fine cloth, it is Ons: 


85 from . 


Of filk, wer N an "ON quantity 


which, though of ſuch ſuperior quality, is exported : 
raw. The regency, however, to keep ſuch a valu- 
able commodity in the country, and thereby encou- 


rage induſtry, have prohibited its exportation. Ac- 


cordingly, former manufaQturers are reviving, and 


new ones ſetting up. All exports of. this kind, ſuch 
as ſattins, damaſks, velvets, are well executed, tlie 


colours fine, and the patterns elegant, and drawn 


with take, 


ee and 3 the e bt of wich 
have continued in Tuſcany from the ancient Etrul- 


cans, and Intagliatas, employ a conſiderable number 


| of hands, though they can ſcarce be accounted 
| ranches of commerce. 


Dying was formerly aoried on to a wh great ex- 
rent; as the territory of Tuſcany produces a plant ſaid 


w be a good ſubſtitute for indigo; and which might 


eafily be fown in ſuch quantifies, as to make a eonſi · | 
derable article of COSI” 
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The wine all round 8 is in great requeſt all 


over Italy. It is both ſtomachic and light; and thus. 
unites the generoſum and lene, Dy was its grout?! 
recommendation to the ancients. 8 


Among the 1 W 3 which owe 


either their origin or improvement to. this country, 


ve have omitted financing; the importance and ad- 


vantages of which muſt be eſtimated by the brilliant, 


- and ſolid fortunes gained by it; and not from the 


' calamity of the countries, which oa been the the 
atre of i its W 20 5 | 


This ſcience, with: which the more northern coun- 5 


tries are little acquainted, was, for a long time, culti- 
vated by the Florentines; who managed it with all 
that dexterity, and addreſs, for which they were diſtin- 


guiſhed in commerce. It was one of che principal 
reſources in the laſt ſtruggles for liberty, in the years 


| 1530, and 1631. Thoſe, who followed the fortunes. 
of Catherine de Medicis into France, finding the 
country fallow, began tilling it with fnancing, which 
laſted during part of the reign of Lewis XIII. The 
chief contractors were Florentines; either ſuch as had 


quitted their country, or till kept an eſtabliſhment 


at Florence; the very terms, in financing, beſpeak 


the country from whence they originated; moſt of 


them being borrowed from the Italian. 
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| Frm millions of piaſters a year, 
reſolved that in future the entire military force, of this 
great duchy, ſhould conſiſt only of three regiments 
of foot, and one of dragoons of five hundred men. 
In 1755, another regiment of dragoons was added, 


_ governor, appointed by the Great Duke. 
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The Grand Duke's ordinary income is computed ut 
In 17g, it was re- 


and the militia was formed into regiments; but the 


Great Duke is ſaid, in caſe of neceſſity, to be able to 


bring into the field go, ooo men; and to fit out 


twenty a of Ny VOTE ug Ne KONG acer, | 


Of this ache: is chief 6188 at e is a2 
He re- 
ſides at Florence; where is alſo a council of regency, 
the military board, and other officers of Rate. 


0 
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. 
Republic of Saint Marino. 


f HI 8 ſonal Rain: incloſed 5 8 Ld; 
Urbino, is under the Popes protettion; it has 
ds laſted near fourteen centuries; and is ſaid to 
have its origin in the following manner. Marino, a 
Dalmatian by birth, and a maſon by trade, betook 
himſelf to a lonely mountain here; where his auſtere ' 
and | ſolitary life gained him ſuch a charafter for _ 
ſanity, that the princeſs of the country made him 
a preſent of the country, to diſpoſe of it at his.own 
diſcretion. This reputation quickly peopled it, and 
gave riſe to the republic which calls itſelf after his 
name. So that the common wealth of Marino may 
boaſt, at leaſt, of a nobler origin than that of Rome; 
| the one, at firſt, having been an aſy lum for robbers | 
and 5 and the other the reſort of perſons 
eminent for their piety, and devotion. - The beſt of 
their churches i is dedicated to the ſaint, and holds his 
"ws His ſtatue ſtands oyer the bigh 33 with 
ES _ the 
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the figure of a mountain in his hands; which is alſo 
the arms of the common wealth. They attribute to 
his protection the long duration of their Rate; and 
look on him as the greateſt ſaint, next the bleſſed 
virgin. In their ftatute-book, they have enafted a 
law againſt ſuch as ſpeak rege of him; who 
are to be puniſhed in the ſame manner, as | thoſe 
convicted of blaſphemy. | 


I be town, and republic of Saint Marino, ſtands on 
the top of a very high, and craggy mountain. It 8 
generally hid among the clouds. There is not a 
ſpring, or fountain in the wholedominions; but they are 
always well provided with large ciſterns, and reſer. 
voirs of rain, and ſnow-water. 5 


8 neighbouring hillocks 
chat lie ſcattered about the bottom of it, is the whole 

circuit of their dominions. They have, what they 
call, three caſtles, three convents, and five churches; 

and reckon about five thouſand a in 29885 
| community. 


The 1 are divided into three clafſes; nobles, 

citizens, and peaſants, The council of ſtate is formed 
from all three; twenty choſen from each, who act 
| for life. Every fix months they ele two chiefs to 
_-, called PEW who are inveſted with ſuch 
a power 


* 


2. power 25 the old Roman conſuls had; but 'the | © 5 
office is never to be continued to the ſame perſon's 


turn ſucceſſively ; the one is taken from the nobles, 
the other from the city, or country. There is no 
ſuperiority hetween, them, or diſtinktion, but in the 


. nobleman's taking the right hand. The third officer 


is the commiſſary; who judges in all civil, and crimi- 
nal matters: he is allowed the fine which thoſe per- 


ſons are obliged to pay, who are found culpable be- 


fore him, by the council, or jury. Becauſe the 


many alliances, friendſhips and intermarriages, as 


well as the perſonal feuds, and animoſities, that hap- : 
pen, among ſo ſmall a people, might obſtrult the court 


of juſtice, if one of their own number had the diſtri- 


| bution of it, they have always a foreigner for this 


employ; whom they chuſe for threE years, and main- 


| tain out of the public ſtock. He muſt be a doftor 
ol law, and a man of known 1 integrity. He is joined 
in commiſſion with the two captains, or chiefs; and 


alls ſomething like the recorder of e under 


the Lord Mayor. | 


{ 


The phyſician i is the found man in the ſane, and | is 


allowed 200 crowns a year. He is obliged to keep a 


borſe, viſit the ſick, and inſpe& all the drugs that 


are imported. He muſt be, at leaſt, thirty-five years 
old; a doctor of the faculty, and eminent for his 


religion, and honeſty; that his raſhneſs or ignorance 
| 12 L nt . may 
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may not unpeople the commonwealth; : and, that they 
may not long ſuffer under a bad . be 19 0 is 
elected only for three TO . 


Another perſon, who mk no ordinary figure in 
the republic, is the ſchool-maſter ; and ſcarce any 
of the inhabitants are to be met with, who have not 


7 
4 


No clergy are admitted into their government 33 
and once a year, three young women are given in 
marriage, with a fortune of thirty-three crowns each, 

No execution, 175 Northall, had ever been re · 
membered here by the perſon who gave me an ae- 
count of the place; though he was one of the nobles, 
and upwards of fifty years of age, So that, Addiſon 
juſtly obſerves, that the people are eſteemed very 


| honeſt, and vigorous in the execution of juſtice; and 


ſeem to live more happy, and contented, among their 


rocks, and ſnows, than the reſt of the Italians, in the 


pleaſanteſt valleys of Italy. Nothing can be a greater 


' inſtance of the love mankind have for liberty, and 


their averſion to arbitrary government, than to ſee 


ſuch a ſavage mountain covered with people, and the 


campagna of Rome, almoſt deſtitute of inhabitants, 
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Fr E Venetian territories, in Ka are bons 
by the country of the Griſons; by Trent, and 

"the province of Tyrol, towards the North; by. 

Catniola, and the gulph of Venice, to the Eaſt; by 
4 Mantua and Ferrara to the South; and by the 
Duchy of Milan to the Welt; being about 180 miles 
_ "us extent, from Eaſt to Weſt; an hundred in "breadth, 
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thirteen 8 of Eaſt longitude, 2 e | 
eee of North latitude. | 


The iſlands, 5 which the city of Venice ſtands, 
were formerly ſubject to Padua; the Goths, and 
. other northen people, invading Italy in the fifth | 
ecntury; the inhabitants of Padua, Aquileia, and 

other cities on the continent, fled hither for ſhelter, 
and formed a republic. 


The Venetians ſoon became very rich and power- 
ful, having by their induſtry engroſſed moſt. of the 
Levant trade; from Alexandria, and the ports of 
Alia, they alſo brought all the rich merchandize of 
India, and the eaſtern nations; and diftributed 
them all over Europe. They were then, in a manner, 
ſovereigns of the Mediterranean, as well as the 
| Adriatic ſeas; they poſſeſſed the Morea, the iſlands 
of the Archipelago, and the Levant; they ſubdued 
great part of Italy, North of the Po; and, in con- 
JunAtion with the French, reduced the city of Con- 
ſtantinople, and ſeveral other places on the coaſts of 
Aſia, and Europe; but, upon the Portugueſe diſ- 


covering the way to India by the cape of Good Hope, | : 


their trade, and conſequently their wealth, and power 
declined. They loſt moſt of the Grecian iflandf, and 
likewiſe their territories on the continent of Italy: 
but the latter they recovered. The Morea 1 was 1 — 

rom 
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from them in 1715, in a ſingle campaign. They, 

however, ſtill retain Iſtria, Morlachia, the ſea- coaſt 
of Dalmatia, and the adjacent iſlands; beſides the 
Paduan, Veroneſe, and other territories in Italy; of 

all which we ſhall treat in their proper order, FRO 
ning with thoſe in Italy. 
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ans 8 have dirided the Venetian territo · 
ries, exclufive of the iſlands of Corfu, and in the 
Mediteranean, into five provinces; the duehy of 
. Venice, comprehending the capital, and its adjacent 
| Jittle iflands, Venetian Lombardy, La Marca Treuigiang 
one of the richeſt ſpots in Italy; ihe duchy of Friuli; 
and Iftria on the Adriatic. The Venetians are alſo 
. In poſſeſſion of ſome fiefs in the kingdom of the twa 
Sicilies z and the general population is eſtimated ut 
near three Wan of inhabitants. 5 
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The 3 iſlands, at EPI in their pole jou, 
are Corfu, Zant, and Cephalonia; the former -of - 
which is calculated to have about fifty thouſand inba - 
bitants, The other iſlands, in the Me eon · | 
q tain about as many more. | 
The Venetian . in Italy, being part of 
ancient Lombardy, there cannot be 2 finer climate, 
nor better air; if we except thoſe parts adjoining to 
the ſea · coaſt. The N ſea, which belongs to the 
Vens- | 
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Venetians, is the Adriatic; or Venetian gulph, as it is 
- otherwiſe termed; at the bottom of which lies the 
capital. The tide ebbs, and flows; regularly twice 
in ſour and twenty hours; riſing about four feet at 
high water. Nor, if ve may credit Addiſon, are they 
in the leaſt apprehenſive that the ſea will leave their 
coaſt, which ſome writers have aſſerted, and that Ve- 
nice would, in time, become united to the continent, 
There is no part of Italy where fiſh is Je: abundant, 
as in the gulph of Venice. e 


The 1 and Scene rivers, . Keyſer 
| furniſh the Venetian tables, at the proper ſeaſons of 


le year, with no leſs than ſeventy-ſeven different 


kinds of fiſh; ſeveral « of which are peculiar to theſe. 


1 


The principal rivers are, the Po, the 1 the 
Adige, the Sila, and the Brenta; all which fall into 
the Adriatic. This country is alſo well watered with | 
lakes; the principal of which are the lake de Garda, 
being about thirty-five miles in length, and twelve 
in breadth; and the Iſco, fifteen miles i in length; and 
three in breadth, ; 


1 in general, is level, and. as fertile as 
any part of Italy; it abounds in arable and paſture 
land, in vineyards, and plantations of mulberries. 


* 


* 


\ 


The road, 5 Vero _ Padua, is very plea- i 


ſant, being planted with great quantities of white mul- 
berry-trees, in ſquares; the leaves of which not only 


furniſh food for their ſilk worms; and the mulberries 4 i 


food for their poultry and hogs; but the branches, like- 


viſe, ſerve to ſupport the vines; which hang like gar- 
lands, from tree to tree; and within the incloſures, are 
fields of corn; which, in theſe hot countries, ripen much 
better within the ſhades of the mulberry trees, thay. 8 


i wh were ery to the ſun. : 


There are 1100 great e of cattle, of all 
| kinds which travellers remark are, in general, either 


grey or white; but that their hogs are uſually. black; 


and their- fleſh much ſweeter, and better taſted than 
in France or England; this is ſuppoſed to be owing 
to their food, as they are fed chiefly with truffles, _ 
which are a delicious root; they are alſo fed with the 
huſks of grapes, newly prefſed, cheſnuts, mulberries, 5 


& c. The Padua ſheep are ſaid to afford wool little 


inferior to that of England; and there is no country 
where there is ſuch plenty of fowls, and all manner 


of game, as in the territories of Venice. 


5 


The Venetian arias 1 Beaufort, are, in 


general, equally fertile with the moſt cultivated parts 


of Italy. In ſome parts agriculture is. carried to its 


hae —_ of perfection. There are, however, ſome 


marſhes | 
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marſhes, and uncultivated land, in the diftris of 
Verona, Iſtria, Friuli, and eſpecially in Dalmatia, 
the greateſt part of which is little better than a deſert, : 
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It is owing to this circumſtance, that a ſcarcity of 
corn is generally felt, every four or five years. In 
ordinary years, all kinds of corn grows in great abun- 
dance, eſpecially maize; which is the principal ſub. 
ſiſtence of the common people. Wine, culinary | 
herbs, and fruits are, almoſt always, produced in 

great abundance; with reſpect to corn, though the 


continent ſcarce furniſhes enough for its own con- 
- ſumption, Iftria, Dalmatia, and the Venetian Levant, 


grow ſuch large quantities, that a great deal is ex- 


ported. Several of the diſtricts produce very fine 


hemp and flax. The iflands of the Levant abound 


with Corinthian grapes. Albania produces to- 
bacco of the very beſt quality; a great deal is like- 


wiſe brought from Sclavonia, and from Turkey. 
The filk that is produced in Lombardy, likewiſe, helps 
to ſupport all the manufactures of the country. The 
mines of Bergamo, and Breſcia, are > alſo a great 
fource of wealth. | 7 


Ro, 


* 3 } < ; ; * 
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Cities. 


ENI C E, in Latin Venetia, or Venetie, the capital, 
and ſeat of the republic, makes a very grand 
appearance at a diſtance; as ſeeming, from its being 
built on a multitude of little iſlands, to float upon the 
ſea; or rather, with its ſtately buildings, and ſteeples, 
to ſeem as it were riſing out of it. The number of 
theſe iſlands ſtill remains uncertain; ſome reckoning 
fixty, others ſeventy-two, and others again, making 
them amount to one hundred and thirty-eight. But 
the latter enumeration muſt comprehend all thoſe 
places, which have gradually been raiſed in the La- 
guna, by driving piles in the ground for building on. 
This city ſtands, at leaſt, four miles from any part of 
the terra firma; and is, perhaps, the moſt impregnable 
town in Europe. The Laguna, or marſhy land, ly- 
ing between the city and the continent ; which is Fe 
miles in breadth, is too ſhallow for large ſhips; but, 
by the attention of the republic, 1s prevented from 


become Fe 
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becoming part of the continent, and from being ever \ 
ſo frozen, as to bear an army. The acceſs to Venice, 


towards the ſea, is alſo difficult; but the ſafe, and 
navigable parts are indicated by piles; which, at the 


as a conſiderable number of gallies, and men of war, 
may be fitted out very expeditiouſly for ſea, from the 


vative againſt famine. The ſeveral canals leading to 


are, though at a vaſt expence, kept clear of the mud, 
and ſlime the food brings with it. Some of theſe 


called the grand ſtreet, runs ſerpentine through the 


But, wanting a beauty which the towns in Holland 


approach of an enemy's fleet, can cut away. Beſides, 


dock, which contains ſuch vaſt quantities of naval 
ſtores; it is evident that the city, being thus ſecure 
from any attack, either by land or water, muſt be, 
in a manner, impregnable, though it has no fortifi- 
cations. The fiſh, which are caught even at the vety 
doors of the "HIS may be reputed a good preſer- 


the city, among the ſand banks, and marſhy ſhallows 


canals, however, being very narrow, the mud is not 
ſo effectually carriod off, as to prevent ill ſmell in 
bot weather... ; 


The grand canal, which may not improperly be 


city, Many. noble buildings are on each fide of it, 


have, a quay, or ſpace between the houſes, and 
the canals, it looks like a town, over  Howed with wa- 
ter, 
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tor coming cake to the ſides of che foundations of 
the buildings. 

| This cans which Rides the city into two parts, 
is one thouſand three hundred paces long. The 


way of going up, and down the city, is in Gondolas; 


which indeed ſtrike the eye of a ſtranger, at firſt wg 
Vith a very gloomy appearance; being all of them 
lined either with black cloth, or ſerge, and painted 
| black, They will not carry above four or five per- 


* 


| ſons; and as the awning is ſo low, that no one 


can conveniently Rand upright in the gondola; | 


| when a ſtrangers gets into one of them, it ſeems as 
| if he was creeping into a herſe, or tomb, hung with 
black. The left ſide is always accounted the place 
| of honour ; becauſe he, who fits on the right, muſt 
face the rower, who intercepts the Ys and often 
* ſplaſhes him. 8 N 

The als glide v very Crifily. 9 5 the cm; 
and the gondoliers avoid each other with ſurprizing 
exaAineſs, and celerity; they make uſe of the word 
Stacando, or Stali, io ſignify; to thoſe coming another 


| way, to keep on the right hand; and premando, or 


| þremi, as a notice to paſs on the left; ſo that gondolas 
ſeldom run each other don. ; : 


<4” 


vor. XVII. M N . : There 


"#8 
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There is no conveyance in this town, ſays Lady 
| Millar, but by water; out of the door of your lodg- 


ing, you ſtep into your gondola, inſtead of your 
coach. A gondola with two oars, at Venice, is as 


magnificent, as a coach and fix horſes, with a large 
cegquipage in another country. The motion of them 


is extremely agreeable ; two gondoliers manage one 
ſo dexterouſly, that they will whip round a ſharp 


corner of their watery ſtreets, with more agility than 
the beſt coachman in London can take a ſhort turn 


there. He that governs the helm ſtands in the molt 


graceful attitude imaginable. 


One cannot be an hour, on theſe canals, without 
ſeeing ſeveral of the Barcaroles ſhifting themſelves; 
for it is a cuſtom among them to have always a dry 
ſhirt, ready to put on, the moment they have landed 
ie fare; and they would expect to die, if, by any 


accident, they were under the neceſſity of ſuffering a 


damp ſhirt to dry on their bodies, On the other 
band, it is curious to obſerve how little they dread 
| ny ſheets, throughout Italy; and the people at 
inns are ſo little apprized of an objeQtion to damp 
ſheets, that, when deſired to hang them before the 
fire, they requeſt you will feel how wet they are; 
being prepolleſſed, that you mean n they have not been 
valhed. 


Over 
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Ts the ſeveral canals are laid four 1 N 
and fifty (ſome ſay upwards of five hundred) bridges, 
great and ſmall, and the better part of them ſtone; 
the higheſt, and longeſt is the Rialto; which, in the 
midſt of the city, croſſes the great canal, at its nar- 
roweſt part; where it is but forty paces broad. The 

bridge conſiſts of only one fingle arch, and a very 

noble one it is; whoſe foundation takes up ninety feet, 
reſting on twelve thouſand elm piles, and every where | 
incruſtated with marble. It is ſaid to have coſt the 
republic two hundred and fifty thouſand ducats. In 
the upper part of it, it is thirty-ſeven paces broad; 
with two rows of ſhops, forming, as it were, three 
ſtreets, on its upper ſurface; of which that in the 
mile is the broadeſt, At ench end, is an aſcent of 


fifty · ſx lleps. 


The = 5 from the Rialto is equally lively and 
magnificent; the objects, immediately under the eye, 
are the grand canal, covered with boats, and gondo- 
las, and flanked on each ſide with magnificent pa- 
laces, churches, and ſpires; but this fine proſpett, 
according to Moore, is almoſt the only one in Ve- 
nice; for, except the grand canal, and the canal 
Regio, all the others are narrow and mean; ſome of 
them have no quays; the water literally waſhes the 
walls of the houſes. In going along theſe wretched 
canals, there is no one agreeable. objett, to cheer _ 

Z * 2 7 Es me 


n 


4 
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the ſight and. the "PO" at certain ſeaſons, is over- 
powered with the ſtench, that exales from theſe 


va ters. | 


The city may indeed 1 every where traverſed on 
foot; but the ſtreets are very narrow, and the pave- 
ment, which is a ſmooth white ſtone, is very flippery 
in wet weather, be They are always kept very neat; 
however, no carriage, not ſo much as a chaiſe ever 
paſſing through them. The many ſmall bridges, with 
their ſteps, are not a little dangerous to croſs over, 
from the ſlipperineſs of the pavement, and their hav- 
ing, in general, no fence. on either ſide. 5 


In alluſion to the ſlipperineſs of the pavement, 
there is a proverb, adviſing perſons, to beware of the 
four P's, at Venice; namely, Pietra bianca, Putana, 
Prete, and Pantalonè; i. e. a white ſtone, a whore, a 
prieſt, and the laſt P may denote either mounte- 
banks and jugglers, or the nobility themſelves ; that 

being a nick-name, given them, by the vulgar. 


The ſituation of Venice has been celebrated, in 
the following lines, by the famous poet Sannagario; 


for each of Sk, the republic made bim. a e 
of one e u ors. | 


| Viderot 
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Viderat Adriacis Venetam Neptunus i in undis 
Stare urbem, & tots ponere jura mart. | 
Nunc mili Tarpeias quantumvis Jupiter arces 
Ohice, & la tui Mænia Martis, ait. 
Si pelago Tiberim prefers, U Urbem aſpice utramque, | 
Ilan homines dices, hanc es iſe devs, 


| Thus badly Feige by Collier. 


* Neptune ſaw Venice on the Adriatic ſtrand, 
And all the ſea under her wide command; 
No Jove, ſaid he, thy Roman towers ic 

* And thoſe proud walls which * could not 
protect; 

« Before the ſea if Tiber thou prefer, 

* Behold both cities thou wilt aver, 

That men built Rome, but gods N Venice 

there, + 


The following dialogue was xs formerly to be ſren 
in St. Mark's Church, written in Latin, between a 
foreigner, and an old man. The former was diſtin- 
guiſhed by the letter A, which ſignified Advena, and 
the latter by the letter S, which ſtood for ſenex. 
tranſlation of it, as ſhewing the vanity of the Vene- 
tians, may not PREP be PRC to To of 
our readers, 9 


Mg . A. pray, 
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| & . Pray old gentleman by whom was the city of 
Venice founded? S. By Jupiler. A. Who contriv- 
ed its arſenal? S. Minerva. A. Who ſtocked it 
with ladies of pleaſure? S. Venus. A. Who built 
iis walls? S. Neptune. A. From whom did it de- 
rive its coin? S. From Dido. A. To "whom does it 
owe its military glory? S. To Mars. A. Its com- 
merce ? S. To Mercury. A. Its laws? S. To Mi- 
nerva. No wonder, therefore, i it ſo far excels other 
| cities, lince it owes its pp to ſo e deities,” 
The view "of Vela at forme little iftanes from 
the town, ſays Moore, is mentioned by many travel- 
lers, in terms of the higheſt admiration. I had been 
ſo often forwarned of the amazement, with which J 
| ſhould be truck, at firſt ſight of this city, that when 
I actually did ſee it, I felt little or no amazement at 
all. You will behold, ſaid thoſe anticipators, magni- 
ficent palaces, churches, towns and ſteeples, all ſtand- 
ing in the middle of the ſea. This, continues the 
above writer, is unqueſtionably an uncommon ſcene; 
and there is no manner of doubt that a town, ſur. 
rounded by water, is a very fine ſight; but all the 
| travellers that have exiſted, ſince the days of Cain, 
'. will not convince me that a town ſurrounded by land, 
is not a much finer, Can there be any compariſon = 
| between the dull enen of a chats ſurface, and 


the 
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the delightful variety of gardens W bill and 


W 3 


If the ſituation of Venice renders it leſs agreeable 


than another city, to behold at a diſtance, it muſt 
render it in a much ſtronger degree, leſs agreeable to 


inhabit. For it ſhould be recolleQed, that inſtead ; 


of walking, or riding in the fields, and enjoying the 
fragrance of herbs, and the melody of birds; a per- 
ſon, whq wiſhes to take the air here, muſt ſubmit to 
be paddled from morning to night, in a narrow boat, 


along dirty canals ; or, if he does not like this, he has 
one reſource more, hich is that of walking in St. 


Mark's place. Theſe are the diſadvantages which 
Venice labours under, with regard to ſituation. 


Venice is ſaid to be built in the ſea; that is, it is 
built in the midſt of ſhallows, which ſtreteh ſome miles 


from the ſhore, at the bottom of the Adriatic gulph. 


Though theſe ſhallows, being now all covered with 
Vater, have the appearance of one great lake, yet they 


are called, in the plural, lakes; becauſe, formerly, as 


it is imagined, there were ſeveral. In ſailing on the 


Lagunæ, and looking to the bottom, many large hol- 


lows are to be ſeen; which, at ſome former period, 


have, very poſlibly; been diſtinct lakes; though now, 


being all covered with a common ſurface of water, 
they form one large lake, of unequal depth, The in- 
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tervals between theſe bollows, it is ſuppoſed, were 


little iſlands, and are now ſhallows; which, at ebb, 
are all 1 980 Sy of a pole. 


The lake, in DON Venice. 3 is a e . 
Calls inner gulph, ſeparated from the large gulph by 
| ſome iſlands, at a few miles diſtance, Theſe iflands, - 
in a great meaſure, break the force of the Adriatic 
forms, before they reach the Lagunæ; yet, in very 
high winds, the navigation of the lake is dangerous io 
gondolas'; a ſometimes, the gondoliers do not truſt 
themſelves even on the canals, within the city. This 
is not ſo great an inconyenience, as may be at firſt 
imagined ; becauſe moſt of the houſes have one door 
opening upon a canal, and another communicating 
with the ſtreet ; by means of which, and the bridges, 
the inhabitants can go to almoſt any part of the town, 
by land as well as by water. 


The whole city is ſaid to be ſix Italian miles in cir- 
cumference; and, to make the tour of it in a gondola, 
takes up rather more than two hours. It contains 
ſeventy pariſh churches, beſides others; fifty-four 
convents of monks ; twenty - ſix nunneries; ſeventeen 
rich hoſpitals, eighteen oratories; forty religious fra- 


ternities, with their chapels: among which are fix 


called Scuole grandi; fifty- three ſquares ; one hundred 
and fafty-five marble, and twenty-three braſs, ſtatues. 
| 1 The 
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The . indeed, are all of fone; but the greater i 


part makes ſo mean an appearance, that this city, in 
point of beauty or elegance, can by no means be com- 
pared with many others. St. Mark's ſquare is cer- 
tainly very magnificent ; and ſo are ſeveral palaces 
bordering on the grand canal; though moſt of them 


are of Gothic architecture. In the churches and cha- 


pels, what is moſt to be admired are the paintings; 
which are even thought to ſurpaſs thoſe of Rome. 
Here are alſo two academies for painting, 


The number of inhabitants has been, by ſome, come 


puted at two hundred thouſand, including thoſe in the 
adjacent iſlands, and ſuch as live on the water. 


Others, who do not include the iſlanders and the ma- : 


riners, think, that during the carnival, the whole num- 

ber of people, at Venice, ſcarce exceeds this number. 
The principal inhabitants are the nobility, citadini, or 
citizens ; after whom may be reckoned the lawyers, 


notaries, phyſicians, wealthy merchants, glaſs-makers, 


and all handicraftſmen, whether dwelling, in the city, 
or the zflands ; together with the ſea· fari 8 people, 
and ihe ee 


Venice, from the fentitity of its ceichbocebadth and 


the facility of carriage, enjoys a conſtant plenty of all 
binds of proviſions. The ſpring- water being very 


indiſſerent, in moſt phages almoſt every houſe bas a 


ciltern ; 3 
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. ciſtern; into which the rain, water is conveyed, from 
the roof, and clarified, being filtrated through ſand, 
Water is alſo brought from the river Brenta, and pre- 
ſerved 1 in the cliterns. 


From this general ſketch, we now proceed to a 
more particular deſcription. Venice is divided into 
fix large parts, called Sęſtierie; of which the three 
firſt lie on the caſt, and north-eaſt fide of the great 
canal ; which, as we have before obſerved, divides the 
city into two main parts; and three others, on the weſt, 
and Rely ſide. 


die of St. Mark eontains the” Pjaxce di 
S. Marco; which is one of the largeſt, and fineſt 
ſquares in Europe. This is the only ſpot that one 
can call terra firma, in the whole city. It is ſur- 
rounded with magnificent buildings; and divided into 
the leſſer, and greater ſquares. On each ſide of the 
large ſquare are,'what they call, the procuraties ; a pile 
of buildings, like our'i inns of court, and inhabited by 
lawyers; underneath which are piazzas, ſupported by 
marble pillars ; where are coffee-houſes and taverns. 
At one end ſtands the church of St. Mark ; and, ad- 
joining to it, is the leſſer ſquare z having, on one fide, 
the ducal palace; and the new procuraties, on the 
other. The ſea waſhes the quay of this ſquare; which 
mk 29 85 of oy hewn- ſtones, with ſeveral ſtairs; where 
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the gondolas land very conveniently. At the end of 
this leſſer ſquare, are erefted two lofty pillars of gra- 
nite, or ſpeckled marble ; which are ſaid to have been 


originally brought from Egypt to Conſtantinople ; and 


removed from thence to Venice, in the time. of the 
Doge Sebaſtianò Zani, about the year 1192. After they 
had lain a whole year on the ground, they were erected 
by N. Barratier; who deſired no other recompence 
for his trouble, than that any perſon might have free 
liberty to play at any game of chance, between theſe 
two pillars; all kinds of gaming being, at that time, 
: prohibited. This requeſt was complied with ; but the 


ſenate, at the ſame time, ordered that the execution 


of criminals ſhould, in Wire likewiſe take place on 
that ſpot ; and criminals, condemned to ſuffer death 
publicly, are ſtill executed between theſe. pillars. On 
the pillar, that ſtands next to the ducal palace, is '@ 
braſs lion, being St. Mark's ſymbol, with its head to- 
wards the Eaſt, as an emblem of the republic's domi- _ 
nion over ſeveral places in the Levant. On the other 

fide ſtands a marble flatue of S. Theodore; or, as 
others will have it, of St. George; who holds his 
ſhield in the right, inſtead of the left hand ; which 

either proceeds from the ſculptor's miſtake ; or, per- 
perhaps, it was copied from an intaglio. | But the Ve- 
netians pretend it was done deſignedly, to expreſs the 

Juſtice of the republic; which, ſay they, aims only at 

deſending itſelf, . doing any hurt, or injury, to 


other 
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other powers, A noble Venetian would not paſs be: 
tween theſe two pillars, upon any terms; becauſe, 15 


when the Doge Falieri, who was beheaded, in 1354, 


bor treaſon againſt the ſtate, came to Venice, after his 


 eleftion, he was obliged to land between theſe two pil- 


Jars, from the water being remarkably high. On the 
canal, oppoſite to theſe two pillars, a galley, com- 


pletely rigged and armed, is kept in readineſs for any 
emergency. 5 

„ the corner of the new procuratie, a little diſ- 
ance from the church, ſtands the ſteeple of St. Mark. 


Ihis is a quadrangular tower, about three hundred 
feet in height. It is not uncommon in Italy for the 

church and ſteeple to be in this ſtate of diſ- union. 
This ſhocked a clergyman of my acquaintance very 


much, ſays. Moore; he mentioned it to me, among 


the errors and abſurdities of the church of Rome. 


This gentleman was clearly of opinion that church 
and ſteeple ought to be as inſeparable as man and 
wife; and that every church ought to conſider its 
ſteeple as mortar of its mortar, and ſtone of its ſtone, 
An old captain of a ſhip, who was preſent, declared 


himſelf of the ſame way of thinking; and ſwore, that 


a church, divorced from its ſteeple; appeared to him 
as ridiculous as a ſhip without a maſt, 


The 
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The aſcent, to the top of 'this. tower, is by ſteps; 
but ſo contrived that a perſon may ride up and down 
on horſe· back; which Auguſtus king of Poland once 
did, without meeting with any accident. On the top 
of it is a ſpire, with an angel ſixteen feet high, cut in 
wood, and gilt. This tower has a gallery, which is 
quiet open above, and affords a very fine proſpect. 
While the gilding of the ſpire is bright, it may be 
"ſeen at ſea, upwards of thirty miles. Nay ſome give 
out, ſays Keyſter, that when the gilding was quite 
freſh, it could plainly be diſcerned off Capo d Iſftria, 
at the diſtance of one hundred miles from Venice. 
What Sabelli further ſays, that the foundation of this 7 
tower is laid as deep in the earth, as it is high above 
| the ſurface of it, may be looked upon as one of thoſe _ 
gaſconades, not uncommon among the Venetians, 


At the bottom of this tower is a ſmall neat build- 
ing of marble, called the Loggietta, where ſome of 
the procurators of St. Mark conſtantly attend to do 
buſineſs. Some people are of opinion, that, parti- 
cularly when the grand council, or the ſenate, are 

| aſſembled, theſe procurators are laced there, as ſtate= 
6 to give warning in caſe of any appearance 
of diſcontent, or commotion, among the populace; 
which muſt "neceſſarily ſhew itſelf at this place, as 
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A few paces from the church are three large 


4 poles, like the maſts of a ſhip, erected on braſs pe. 


deſtals of curious workmanſhip; on which enſigns, and 


flags are hung, on days of public rejoicing. Theſe 


are in memory of the three kingdoms, Cyprus, Can- 


dia, and Negropont, which once belonged to this 
republic ; 3 the three crowns. are ſtill kept in the 


ducal palace. Since the kingdoms are gone, re. 
marks Mooxe, the crowns and the poles ſeem ſcarce 
worth preſerving; they are, however, of the ſame 
value to Venice, that the title of king of France | + 
to his Britannic Majeſty. | 


The catriercha] e St. Mark, though one of 
the richeſt, and moſt expenſive in the world, does not 


ſtrike the eye very much at firſt; the architecture is 


of a mixed kind, moſtly gothic, yet many of the 


pillars are of the Grecian order; the outſide is in- 


cruſted with marble; the inſide, celling and floor, 


are all of the nel marble. 


The "OY which Lak to Ml . has five braſs 
gates, with hiſtorical bas-relieves; over the principal 
gate are placed the four famous bronze horſes, ſaid 
to be the workmanſhip. of Zycippus ; they were given 
to the Emperor Nero by Tiridates, king of Armenia; 


ide fiery ſpirit of their countenances, and their ami- 


mated attitudes, are perfectly agreeable | to their ori- 
e 
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ginal deſtination of being barnefled to the chariot of 


the Sun. Nero placed them on the triumphal arch 
conſecrated to him, and they are to be ſee! en on the 
reverſe of ſome of his medals; they were removed 
from Rome, to Conſtantinople, placed in the Hip- 
podrome by Conſtantine, and remained there till the 
taking of Conſtantinople, by the French and Vene- 
- tians, in the beginning of the thirteenth century; 
when they were carried to Venice, and ee in St. 


NM arts church. 


N 3 


The ty of 8. Mart is very rich, in jewels 


and relics; and it is neceſſary to apply to one of the 
procurators of St. Mark, for permiſſion to ſee it. 


I ſhall only mention, ſays Moore, a few of the moſt 
valuable effects kept here. Eight pillars from Solo- 

mon's temple, at Jeruſalem ; a piece of the Virgin 
Mary's veil, ſome of her hair, and a ſmall portion of 


her milk ; the knife uſed by our Saviour, at his laſt 
ſupper; one of the nails of the croſs, and a few drops 


of his blood. After theſe, it would be impertinent 


to enumerate the bones, ods other relics of ſaints 
and martyrs; of which there is a plentiful ſhow in 


this church; it would be unpardonable, however, to 
omit mentioning the picture of ho Virgin, by St. 


* Luke. From this, compared with bis other works, ſays 


* Moore, it is plain, that St. Luke was a much better 


Evangeliſt than a —— ; there © are many very good 
„ painters, 
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- painters, who would have made very bad ſaints; and 
here is an inſtance of an excellent ſaint, who was but 
an 1 Painter. DT 


The malate painting, on the tits of this PROP 

55 Mrs. Piozzi, which are ſurpaſſed by no works of 

art, delights us no leſs, on entering, with its number. 
leſs rarities. The flooring firſt catches the eye, being 
being entirely paved with precious ſtones, of the 
ſecond rank, in ſmall ſquares, not bigger than a 
playing card, and ſometimes leſs. By the ſecond 
rank in gems, I mean cornelian, agate, jaſper, ſer- 
pentine and verd-antique ; on which we place our 
feet without remorſe ; but not without a very odd 
ſenſation, when we find the ground unqulated beneath 
them to repreſent the waves of the ſez, and perpe- - 

tuate marine . which prev in every 0 a4 

Wales. 5 - TEETER 5 


EO EO Ol EY 


| of thi eter: it was ; Cad, ding PO reign of 
Charles I. of Spain, that there was in it enough to 
pay ſix king's ranſoms ; when Packecho, the Spaniſh 

_ Ambaſſador hearing ſo much ſaid of it, aſked in de · | 
. riſion, if the cheſt, in which the treaſure is contained, 

had any bottom ? and, being anſwered, in the affirma - 

tive, he replied, Were was this ee between 

1 maſter S treaſures, and thoſe of the Venetian re- 
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wake; that the mines of Mexico and Peru, had no 


bottom. 


The church treaſury, this lady adds, is old faſhion- 


ed, but very rich, in gold and Jewels.” In it is kept 
a very famous mnanlcripe; of the goſpel of St. Mark, 


pretended to be autographical; but the dampneſs of 


the place, where it lies, has ſpoiled it to ſuch a de- 
gree, that no part of it 1s any longer legible ; and it 
is not ſo much as certain whether it be written in 
Latin, or Greek. In the pavement of the portico of 


St. Marks is a ſmall morſel, of porbyry, frequently 
kiſſed by the people, who hold it in the higheſt ve- - 
neration; on this piece of d marble, the Emperor Bar- 


| baroſſa proſtrated himſelf at the Popes feet, in my 5, 


when his e gave him SOTO 


The Venetians 5 not only dedicated their fa - 
mous cathedral to St, Mark; but he is conſidered 


ſo much the tutelar Saint of this city, that it is fre- 
quently. called St. Marco, in Italian, inſtead of 
Venice. Of this cuſtom of calling Venice St. 


Marco, Mrs. Pioꝛzi relates a pleaſant anecdote, 


which we ſhall here inſert, leaving i it, as ſhe does, to 


our readers to paſs. over, or not, as bey N think * 
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The procurator Tron, a noble Venetian, it ſeems 
Vas at Padua, and had a fancy to drive on, that after- 
noon, to Vicenza; but, being. particularly fond of a 
petite pair of boite, which drew his chariot that 
day, would by no means venture if it happened to 


rain; and took the trouble to enquire of Abbate 


| Toaldo a celebrated profeſſor there, © whether he 
thought ſuch a thing likely to happen from the ap- 
pearance of the ſky? The profeſſor, not knowing 
. why the queſtion was aſked, ſaid, he rather thought 
it would not rain within four hours at ſooneſt.” In . 
conſequence of this information, our ſenator orders 
his equipage directly, got into it, and bid the driver 
make haſte to Vicenza; but before he was half way 
on his journey, ſuch torrents of rain came down from 
a black cloud, which burſt directly over their heads, 
that his be were drenched in wet, and their mor- 
tified maſter turned immediately beck - to Padua, 
that they might ſuffer no further inconvenience. To 
paſs away the evening, which he did not mean 10 
have ſpent there, and to quiet his agitated ſpirits, by 
thinking on ſomething elſe; he walked under the 
Portico, to a neighbouring coffee- houſe, where ſate 
the Abbate Toaldo in company of a few friends; 
wholly unconſcious that he had been the cauſe of 
vexing the Procurator; who, after a ſhort pauſe, 
eried out, in a true Venetian ſpirit of anger, and 
4 humour odly blended together, & Mi dica Signor 


Fe. 
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Profe ors Toaldo, hi eu pit gran mincion de tutti i 
f 2 in Paradiſo p Pray tell me Doctor, we ſhould ſay 


in Engliſh, who is the greateſt blockhead of all the Saints 


in Paradiſe ? The Abbe looked aſtoniſhed, but hear- 


ing the queſtion repeated in a more peeviſh accent, N 
gravely replyed, Eccellenza non ſon fatto io per riſ- 
fondere a tale dimande.?—* My: Lord, I know not 
what reply to make to ſuch a queſtion.” © Why then,” re- 
plies the Procurator, © I will tell you myſelf, It is 

St. Mark, who is the greateſt blockhead, for keep-' 


ing ſo many profeſſors to ſtudy the ſtars, when, with 


all their aſtronomy, not one of them can tell whether | 


it will rain or no.“ 


The church of the Redemtore is a curiaus inſtance _ 
of the power of art; for though it is not to be ranked 
among the rich, and expenſive churches, abounding 

neither in gold, or fine marbles, yet the ſimplicity ? 


and elegance of its ſtructure ſurprized us very much, 


the moment we entered the door; and convinced us 
bo deſervedly Palladio is admired, and how poſ- 
ſible it is to enjoy the beauty of proportion and de- 
ſign, without having ſtudied the rudiments of the art. 


The ducal palace is an immenſe building, entirely | 


of marble. The front is very magnificent, being 


beautified with a great number of marble pillars of 


* orders. Did the other three ſides but corre- 
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| ſpond: ith the ring front, there ds not be'a 
finer building in all Europe. Befides the apartments 
ol the Doge, there are alſo halls, and chambers for the 
- ſenate, and all the different courfcils, and tribunals, 
The principal entrance is by a ſpacious ftair-caſe, 
called the giants ſtair-caſe, on account of two colol- 


ſal ſtatues of Mars, and Neptune, placed at the top; 


they are of white marble, and intended to repreſent 


the naval and military power of the ſtate. Their gi- 


gantic ſize might be proper enough formerly, but 


they would be juſter emblems of this republic in its 
| preſent ſtate, if their ſtature were more moderate, 


Under the portico, leading to this ſtair-caſe, may 


be perceived the gaping mouths' of lions, to receive 


anonymous letters, informations of treaſonable prac- 


"tices, and accuſations of magiſtrates for abuſes in 
office. 


From the palace, is a covered bridge of communi- 


cation to a ſtate · priſon, on the other ſide of the, ca- 


nal. Priſoners paſs to, and from, the courts over 


this bridge, which 1 is called Ponte di ſo 1955 or YO: | 


7 9. fi * 


The apariments, and halls of the ducal . are 


ornamented by the pencils of Titian, Paul Veroneſe, 


Fintoret, .apd other e painters, The rape of Eu- 
ropa, 


A 
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a” and the forming of Zara, both by Paul Vero- 


neſe, are among the highly eſteemed pieces of that 


maſter. The foot of Europa is honoured with the 
particular admiration of the connoiſſeurs, 5 ; 
1 : a 5 5 5 5 1 F ; 73 
Within the palace, there 1s a little 1 which 
communicates- with the hall of the great council. 


Here a great number of muſkets are kept ready | 


charged, with which the nobles may arm themſelves, 
on any ſudden inſurrettion, or other emergency. 


The lower gallery, or the piazza under the pa- 
lace, is called the Broglio. In this the noble Vene- 


tians walk and converſe; it is only here, and at 
council, where they have opportunities of meeting 


together; for they ſeldom viſit openly, or in a family 
way, at each others houſes, and ſecret meetings 
would give umbrage to the ſtate- inquiſitors; they chuſe 
therefore to tranſatt their buſineſs on this public 
walk. People of inferior rank ſeldom remain on 


the Broglio, for any Og of time, when the pou 


are there, 


—— 


Beſides St, Mark's. place, there is not another 


ſquare, or place, as the French with more propriety. 
call them, in all Venice. 10 compenſate, however, 


* — 


for there being but one, there is a greater variety of 
objetts t to be ſeen at this one, than in any half. dozen 
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of 8 or places, of London or Furie. This 
ſquare, obſerves Lady Millar, is particularly agreeable 
to walk in by night; the lights in the coffee-houſes, 
illuminating the piazza, render it extremely chearful ; 
and the concourſe of people, reſorting hither, to 
breathe the cool air, is ſo conſiderable as to fill the 
- whole ſquare. The little ſtreets, leading from it, are 
well furniſhed with elegant ſhops ; which make the 


moſt brilliant appearance, from the curious arrange- 


ment of their articles; and appear far exceeding the 
coup del of the foire S. Germain at Paris. The ireet 
of the ſilverſmiths makes a ſplendjd ſhew, there being 
no other ſort of ſhops in it, That of the milliners 
and mercers is like a parterre of flowers; the goods of 
the moſt glaring colours being ingeniouſly mixed, in 
ſuch a manner in the windows, as to produce a ſtrik- 
ing effect. Other ſtreets conſiſt ſolely of poulterers, 
and, ſome, of green-grocers' ſhops; theſe laſt are 
decked out in ſuch a manner as diſcovers ee 
faſte in the common people. 1 


In the evening, 5 Moore, there generally is here 
ſuch a mixture of Jews, Turks, and Chriſtians ; Jaw- 


yers, knaves, and pickpockets ; ee e old 


women, and phyſicians; women of quality with 
maſles; ſtrumpets barefaced; and, in ſhort, ſuch a 
jumble of ſenators, citizens, gondoliers, and people of 
; every charafter and condition; 3 chat our ideas are 
broken, 
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broken, and disjointed i in the croud, in rk a man- Too 
ner, that one can think, or reffect on nothing; yet, 
| this being a ſtate of mind which many people are fond _ 
of, the place never fails to be well attended; and, in 
fine weather, numbers paſs a great part of the night 
there. Although ſuch a heterogeneous mixture of 


people throng the place, both day and night, yet there 


is no riot or diſturbance. The Venetians are ſo ac- . 


to avoid a hackneyed repetition of what has been ſaid 
by others. I was, beſides, long ago taught a leſſon, 


cuſtomed to ſee ſtrangers, as not to be the leaſt ſur- 


_ prized at their being dreſſed in a faſhion different 
from themſelves; nor inclined to eſteem them objects 
_ of ridicule, on account of their not ſpeaking the Ita- 


lian language. As it is the cuſtom for the ladies, as 


vell as the gentlemen, to frequent the caſſinos, and 


eoffee · houſes, in the place St. Mark, it anſwers all the 
purpoſes of either Vauxhall or Ranelagh. 


It is not in St. Mark's place we are to look for the 


| fineſt monuments of the art of Titian, or the genius of 


Polladio ; for theſe. it is neceſſary to viſit the churches 


and palaces; but, not pretending, ſays Moore, to be a 
competent judge of painting and architecture, I have 


no new remarks to make on theſe ſubjects; and I wiſh 


which will effectually ER me Joon 5 0 alfec- 
tation a this kind. | = , ARE 
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very . in life, ſays our Athy: 1 reſided one 


a year in Paris; and happened, one day, to accom- 
pany five or ſix of our countrymen, to view the pic- 
tures in the Palais Royal. A gentleman, who af- 
feed an entliuſiaſtic paſſion for the fine arts, parti- 
cularly that of painting, and. who. had the greateſt 
deſire to be thought a connoiſſeur, was of the party. 
He had read the lives of the painters, and had the 
Voyage Pittoreſque de Paris by heart. From the moment 
ve entered the rooms, he began to diſplay all the refine- 
ments of his taſte; he inſtrufted us what to admire, 
and drew us away, with every ſign of diſguſt, when 

vue ſtopped a moment at an uncelebrated picture. We 
were afraid of appearing pleaſed with any thing ve 
ſaw, till he informed us whether or not it was worth 
Jooking at. He ſhook his head at ſome, toſſed up his 
nioſe at others; commended a few, and paſſed ſentence 
on every piece as he went along; with the moſt im- 
poſing tone of ſagacity. ( Bad, that Caravaggio is too 
bad indeed, devoid of all bat here's a Ca- 
racci that hes amends ; how. charming: the grief of 
that Magdalen! The Virgin, you'll obſerve, gentle? 
men, is only fainting, but the Chriſt is quite dead. 
Look at the arm, did you ever ſee any thing ſo dead? 
Aye, here's a Madona, which they tell you is an ori- 
ginal Guido; but any body may ſee it is only a to- 
lerable copy.—Pray, gentlemen, obſerve this Sebaſ- 

; tian, how delightfully he expires! Don't you all feel 
Eu a T1 5 the 


| 
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the arrow in your hearts? I'm ſure I feel it in mine. 


Do let us move on; I Ihould die with agony, if 1 
looked any W 


We at loot came to St. Join, by Rapidel; and 


here this man of taſte ſtopped ſhort, in an extacy of 
admiration. One of the company had already paſſed 
it, without minding it, and was looking on another 


picture; on which the connoiſſeur bawled out Good. 


God, Sir ! what are you about 2” The honeſt gentle- 


man ſtarted, and ſtared around, to know What” crime / 


be = been gy of. 


* 


| « Have you eyes in your head, Sir 1 continued 
the connoiſſeur? << Don't you RO: St. John when 
: Ty ſee him! N 


6 St. Join l, replied the other in amazement. | 


(s 5 ors St. SO the 1 in propria A deer 


« ] 1 255 t know 1 5 you meah, Sir, ſaid the gen- : 


ing DRY Hs 


4 * 8 = RE. # # 


* ” 


in the wilderneſs, by the divine Raffaclle Sangio da 
Urbino; and there he ſtands, by your ſide.— Pray, 
Þy Goat Sir, will you be ſo obliging to beſtow a little 


'of 


| Don't you,” ole the connoiſſeur ;. “ Then 
# Ill endeavour to explain myſelf, I mean St. John 


- 
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of your attention on that foot? Does it not ſtart Gm 


you ever ſee ſuch colouring? They talk of Titian ; 


can Titian's colouring excel that? What truth, what 
ntaure in the head! To the clegance of anne, here 


is Joined the hppliciry of nature.” 


we ood 5 in Git cs. and a 


to imagine we pecreived all the perfections he enu- 


merated; when a perſon, in the Duke of Orlean's 
ſervice, came and informed us, that the original, 


which he preſumed was the picture we wiſhed to ſee, 
was in another room; the Duke having allowed a 
Painter to copy it. That, which we had been looking 


at, was a very wretched daubing ; done from the ori- 
ginal, by ſome obſcure painter, and had been thrown, 


with other rubbiſh, into a corner; where the Swiſs 


| had accidentally diſcovered it, and had hung it up, 


merely by way of covering the vacant place on the 


wall, till the other ſhould be re- placed. 


How the connoiſſeur looked, on this trying occa- 
ſion, I cannot ſay. It would have been barbarous to 


have turned an eye upon him,—I ſtepped into the 
next room, fully determined to be cautious in deciding 


0 the merit of painting. 


Over 


| the wall? Is it not perfedlly out of the frame? Did 


— 
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Over PETTY the ducal palace lande the public li- 

brary of the republic. The poet Petrarch firſt begun 

this collection, by giving his library to the ſtate; upon 

condition that a decent edifice ſhould be built, for its 
reception, at the public expence. After him, Cardi- 
nal Baſſarion added his curious collection of Greek 
manuſcripts. Several other conſiderable additions 
| oye fince been. wude to this ee | 


The 8 by Titian, 1 Gran ay cele- + 
brated maſters, together with ſeveral antiquities, and 
Greek and marble ſtatues, which are to be ſeen here, 
merit particular notice. Among the latter, the moſt + 
ſtriking is the rape of Ganymede, by Jupiter, in the. 
ſhape of an eagle; ; which ſome take to. be the work of 
Phidias. A Venus and Apollo, two gladiators, Leda, | 
Paris, and ſeveral buſts of the Roman emperors, are 
alſo exquiſitely done, On each fide, of the princi- - 
pal entrance, inſtead of a pillar, is a marble ſtatue of | 


a female; and theſe Latues Foppors- the ornaments 
OS: | 


4 


The e at N iS a F of be 
tuo and three miles in compaſs. On the ramparis are 
many little watch- towers, where centinels are ſtationed. 
Like the arſenal at Toulon, it is at once a dock- yard, 
and a repoſitory for military ſtores. Here the Vene- 

tans build their Wipe calt their cannon, make their 
. cables, 
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cables, fails, anchors, &c. The arms are arranged | 
here, as in other places of the ſame kind, in large 
rooms, divided into narrow walks, by long Walls of | 
5 muſkets, pikes, and halberts. 5 
45 one of the docks! Is 0 the Bucentaur, or veſſel 
' the Doge is carried i in, to eſpouſe the. Adriatic. This 
veſſel is kept under cover, and never taken out, but 
for the eſpouſals. It is formed for containing a very 
- Pumerous company, is finely gilt and ornamented 

within; and loaded, on the outſide, with emblematical 
| figures in ſculpture; This veſſel may, poſſibly, be ad- 
mired by landſmen, but will not much charm a ſea- 
man's eye; being a heavy broad-bottomed machine, 
which draws little water; and, conſequently, may 
be eaſily overſet in a gale of wind. Of this, how- 
ever, there is no great danger, as two precautions 
are taken to prevent ſuch an accident ; one of which 
ſeems calculated to quiet the minds of believers; and 
the other to give confidence to the moſt credulous. 
The firſt is uſed by the Patriarch; who, as ſoon as the 
veſſel is afloat, takes care to pour into the ſea ſome 
holy-water, which is believed to have the virtue of 
preventing, or allaying ſtorms. .. The ſecond is en- 
truſted to the admiral; who has the diſcretionary 
power of poſtponing the 'marriage-ceremony, when 
the bride ſeems in the ſmalleſt degree boiſterous. 

| . 0 I. Re. 
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One of the virtues. of the holy-water, that of allay- 
ing forms, is, by this means, rendered ſuperfluous, 


But, on the . 8 quite 5 e | the | 


ceremony is performed every Aſcenſion-day. The 


ſolemnity is announced in the morning, by the ring- 
ing of bells, and firing of cannon. About mid-day 
the Doge, attended by a numerous party of the ſenate 
and clergy, goes on board the Bucentaur ; the veſſel | 


is rowed a little way into the ſea, accompanied by 
the ſplendid yachts of the 8 ambaſſadors, the 


gondolas of the Venetian nobility, and an incredible 


number of barks and gallies of every kind. Hymns 
are ſung, and a band of muſic performs, while the Bu- 
centaur, and her attendants, ſlowly move towards 


St. Lido, a ſmall. iſland, two miles from Venice. | 
= Prayers à are then ſaid ; after which the Doge drops a 
ring, of no great value, into che ſea, pronouncing 


theſe words Deſponſamus te, mare, in ſignum vert 
_ perpetuique dominii. He then returns, in the ſame 


ſtate, inviting thoſe who accompany him in the Ne 


to 3 


. This veſſel remarks Mr. Piozzi, is called the 


identical one, in which Pope Alexander performed the 
original ceremony, ſo far back as the year 1171; and 
though, perhaps, not a whole plank, of that old galley, 
can be n now remaining in this, ſo often carcened; re- 
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5 3 and aloft; ſince that time. 1 fre nothing 
ridiculous, ſhe adds, in declaring that it is the ſame 
ſhip; any more than in ſaying that the oak, planted 
an acorn, thirty years ago, is the ſame tree I ſay 
ſpring up then a little twig, which not even a moderate 
ſceptic will deny ; thowgh he takes ſo much'pains to 
- perſuade plain folks out of their own exiſtence, by 

laughing us out of the dull notion, that he, who dies 
a withered old fellow at fourſcore, ſhould ever be 
conſidered as the ſame perſon, whom his mother 
brought forth, a pretty little Pe baby, eight 25 
before. 1 


It would be endleſs t to deſcribe the great number 
of palaces i in this city ; but we may, in general, ob- 

ſerve that, with reſpect to architecture, thoſe built by 
Palladio, and other celebrated architeQs, are in a ſtile 
quite different from the Roman, or the Florentine; 
both in the ornaments on the front, and the diſpoſition 
of the apartments within. The windows are, gene- 
rally, four ſquares in height, arched at the top, and 
reaching quite to the floor ; with balconies before 
them, through the lower part of the window; all the 
parts of which are made to open, from bottom to top, 
for letting in the air in hot weather. The middle of 
the front is, almoſt, entirely compoſed of windows, for 
enlightening a long portico, or gallery, that paſſes 
N 88 the houſe, in ofery W ; and out of this 

5 Saller 
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. 


| gallery 18 the entrance . the apartments, on each | 


hand. The moſt magnificent are, -generally, up two 
pair of ſtairs; they bave, ſometimes, a ſtory of high 
apartments, and another of, what they call, mezzanine, 
or low ones, alternate; the former for ſtate, the latter 
for the uſe ve the family. 


The 1 generally, of a red plaiſter; com- 
poſed of pulyerized marble and bricks, mixed with oil; 
it makes a beautiful appearance, and is very laſting. 
The chambers of the grand floor are ſeldom uſed. for 


any other purpoſe, than as lumber-rooms. Some- 
times, indeed, they are decorated with ſtatues; or 
with arms and trophies, where the maſter of the houſe 
bas been a military man; and, in ſome, the chambers + 
are full of inſcriptions, antique marbles, and other cu- 


rioſities of the like kind. 


The roofs 90 the houſes, in o Venice, are flat, and 
covered with tiles. 


Venice, with a few alterations, remarks Sharpe, 
would be much more magnificent than it is at preſent 2 


The windows, inſtead of ſaſhes, are till, as in other 


parts of Italy, made of ſmall panes of glaſs, encloſed 


in lead; and, what has a ſtill meaner appearance, co- 
vered with iron grates, reſembling thoſe in priſons. 


The ſhutters of their houſes are 1 deal boards, 


tacked | 
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| tacked together, widhog! the leaſt form or at 


and not painted, as 1n England; ſo that when a pa- 
lace is ſhut up, it has very much the reſemblance of 


a bridewell, or an hoſpital for lunatics. They like. 


wiſe lay on the roofs of their . houſes ſuch heavy, | 
clumſy tiles, as to offend the eye very much. Houſe- 

rent is remarkably cheap, for ſo large, and commercial 
a city; a houſe of ſeventy pounds a year, being equal 
to one of two hundred a year in other capitals, 


= The palaces are, in general, furniſhed PET? velvet 

and damaſk, fringed, or laced with gold. The doors, 
{kirting-boards, and wainſcotting, are painted in a molt 
elegant manner; with pale tints for the ground, and 
prettily ornamented with curious devices, feſtoons, - 
fruits, &c. They alſo paint in freſco, on the walls 
with much facility and taſte. This is to be met with 
in the pooreſt houſes; and, where they do not go to 
the expence of painting the walls, their white-waſh is 
of uncommon neatneſs: it is glolly, of a ſoft colour, 
and never comes off. 


There are ſome good pictures in the palaces, but 
not ſuch capital collections as are to be ſeen at Rome, 
and Genoa. The Venetians, remarks Lady Millar 
cover the walls of their palaces with pictures, wy 
never think thoſe apartments properly furniſhed, un- 


til oy have ſuch as fill all the N from top to 
EY FL | | | . bottom, 
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Woe : fo as complently is hide the hanging This | 


being their object, there are in all the collections ma- 


: ny more bad pictures than good 3 and on entering a 
room, the number of paintings is ſo great, thatitis 


not till after ſome retolleQion one en diſcriminate | 


| thoſe pictures, that merit attention, from amongſt a 
chaos of glowing colours that ſurround them; and 


* 


which are frequently ſo ill clafſed, that a picture which 


requires to be hung high, is, perhaps, the loweſt in the 


room ; whilſt another ihat cannot be ſeen too Cloſe, 55 
perhaps, N the cornice. GE WO pk 


Koſſer mentis the police Craaatte: as one . of 8 
the moſt elegant for its architecture, furniture, and 
curioſities, both modern and antique. In the palace 
Barberigo is a weeping Magdalen, by Titian; for 
which the King of France is faid to have offered forty 


thouſand crowns. This celebrated painter was deſ- 


cended from a noble family, though in mean circum- 
ſtances, and was born at Cadore; on the banks of 


the river Piave, in 1477: and died at Venice of the 
plague, in the year "ey! and _ ors: of bis 
| . 4 2 . 


f 


3 1 the 3 3 city, ſays 


Marin, is its conſervatories, or muſical ſchools for in- 
firufting young women in mulic : of theſe there are 


four ; and, at each of them, they perform oratorions 15 
Vor. XVII. | a [ Q EI 88 8 and 
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and other pieces of ſacred muſic, every Saturday, and 
and Sunday evening; and on other feſtivals, in their 


convents. Indeed ſuch is, and ſuch has been, the rage 


for muſic throughout Italy, that improvements, in this 


ſcience, have been equally encouraged by the ſeveral 


| Rates, as improvements in policy or arts. Early as 


the i gth century, Guido Aretinus, a BenediQtine Monk, 
having reformed the ſcale of muſic, and invented a 
new method of notation, was invited, by Pope John, 


XX. to Rome; his improvements were PAO, 
and the 280 became his diſciple. 


; 1 was. paar ys Lady Millar, in the church, 
when there was ſome very good muſic, both vocal 


and inſtrumental ; performed by the women of one 
ol theſe charities, The gallery, having a lattice be- 
fore it, we could not diſtinguiſh the performers; I 1 


therefore begged to be permitted to go. into it, and 
ſee, as well as hear, the concert: my requeſt was 
granted ; but when I entered, my eyes were ſtruck 


with the fight of a dozen, or fourteen beldams, ugly 


and old; one blowing a french- horn; another ſweat- 
ing at the baſs-viol ; another playing firſt fiddle, and 


beating time with is foot, in the greateſt rage; others 


performing on bafſoons, hautboys, and clarinets ; 
_ theſe, with ſeveral young girls who formed the choir, 


and one who played upon the organ, compoſed the 


concert; but, ſuch a concert as I ſhall never forget. 
1 i nw WV 


' rano, are the great manufaQories of looking-glaſles. 


I ſaw one very fine plate for a mirror, ſays Moore, 
made in the preſence of the archduke, in a few mi- 


nutes. Though not ſo large as ſome of the Paris ma- 
_ nufaQory, yet it was much larger than I could have 


thought it in the power of human lungs to blow. In- 

ſtead of being caſt, as in France and England, the 
Murano mirrors are all blown in the manner of bot- 
tles. It is aſtoniſhing to ſee with what dexterity the 


the workman wields a long hollow cylinder of melted 


glaſs at the end of an iron tube; which, when he has 


extended as much as poſſible, by blowing, and every 
other means his art ſuggeſts, he ſlits with a ſharp in- 
ſtrument; removing the two extremities from each 


other, and folding back the ſides: the cylinder HOT: 


appears a large ſheet of glaſs; which, being once 


more introduced into the furnace, 1s n, out a 


clear finiſhed Pte „„ , 


This ne formerly ferved all Tires with | 


looking-glaſſes ; the quantity made here is ſtill ' con- 

ſiderable; for although France and England, and 
lome other countries, which ſtill get their mirrors from 
Venice, ' uſe a much greater quantity now, than for- 
merly ; ſo that, on ihe ſuppoſition - that the Murano 


. e hows loſ three-fourths of their cuſ: 


DIM a e " tomers 
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About a mile from Venice, in the iſland of Mu- 
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 tomers, they may ſtill retain half as much trade as 
ever _ had. | 


It; is 1 chat, inſtead of 1 tle do not 
adopt the method of caſting ; which is a much eaſier 
| proceſs, and, by which larger plates may be made. 
Beſides mirrors, an infinite quantity of glaſs trinkets, 


(Margaritini, as they are called) of all ſhapes and co- 
; Jours, are made here. Women, of the inferior ranks, 


wear them as ornaments, and roſaries ; they alſo 
mould this ſubſtance into many various, whimſical 
' forms, by way of ornamental furniture to houſes and 
churches. In ſhort, there are glaſs baubles enough 
made here, 10 bribe into ſlavery half the inhabitants 


of the coaſt of Guinea, 


VVV 


/ the other Cities in Venetian Lombardy. 


ADVUA, next in fame to Venice, 2 be com- 
pared to the ſecond- rate cities in France, or 
England. Its ftreets are lined with two rows of pt- 
_ beſides ſeveral canals uy clear running water, 


TY i 
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admirably contrived. for the convenience of manu- 
facturers. Its ſituation is delightful ; yet it is ſo 
badly peopled, that, deprived of its monaſteries, pre- 
_ bends, ſeminary, and what few ſcholars its univerſity 
ſtill draws thither, ſcarce a ſoul would be left. The 
Paduans boaſt that the republic of Venice owes its 
origin, and riſe, to their city; but it is now ſome 
centuries fince Padua has been brought under the 
Venetian yoke which has occaſioned it to decline ſo. 


much, from its former ſplendor; that at preſent, it 
ſcarce contains forty thouſand es: 


| The to objeQs of 9 0 in this city are, he 
churches of St. Antonio, and St. Giuſtina; Il Salone; 
the buildings of the univerſity, by Palladio; the bo- 
anic and economical e and the Muſeum. 


9 
"F 


| The 1 of St. Antonio, is a large Cowie : 
building, begun in 1255, and finiſhed, in 1307; it 
has ſix domes, or cupolas, of which the two ln : 
compoſe the nave. It is extremely rich, and ſo 
much ornamented, as to appear crowded with paint- 
ing and ſculpture, There are four immenſe organs 
in it ; and, even on common days, forty performers 
are e employed in me diere 


The body of the Saint, in inclolallin a bop TH 


Sus, 8 an altar in the middle of the chapel, and 
1 ON RS 
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bs fel to emit a very agreeable and refreſhing ſmell, 
Pious catholics believe this to be the natural effluvia of 
the ſaints body; while heretics aſſert that the perfume 
(for a perfume there certainly is) proceeds from cer- 


tain balſams rubbed on the marble every morning, 
before the yotaries come to pay their devations. 


The walls of this church are covered with votive 
offerings of ears, eyes, arms, legs, noſes, and every 
part almoſt of the human body; in token of cures 

performed by this ſaint; for whatever part has been 
the ſeat of the diſeaſe, a repreſentation of it is hung 
up in ſilver, or gold, eee to the Sande 15 ; | 
e of the patient. e 

| . N 

At 2 ſmall ira Hoes this church, is a 80 
| id the ſchool of St. Antonio. Here many of his 
_ aftions are painted in freſco; ſome, of them by Ti- 
lian. Many miracles, of a very extraordinary na- 
ture, are here recorded, There is one jn particular, 
which, if often repeated, might endanger the peace of 
families. The faint thought proper to looſen the 
tongue of a new-born infant, and endue it with the 
faculty of ſpeech ; on which the child, with an impru- | 
dence natural to his age, declared, in an audible 
voice, before a large company, who was his real fa- 
ther. The miracles attributed to this celebrated faint, 
greatly exceed in _ thoſe recorded by the 

| Evange- 
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Evangeliſts of our Saviour; and, although it is not 
aſſerted that St. Antonio has not railed himſelf | 
from the dead, his admirers here record things of 
him, which are almoſt equivalent. When an im- 
pious Turk had ſecretly placed fire-works under the 
chapel, with an intention to blow it up, they affirm 
that St. Antonio hollowed three times from his marble - 
coffin, which terrified the infidel, and difcovered the 
plot. - The miracle is the more miraculous, as the 
ſaint's tongue was cut out, and is actually preſerved 
in a cryſtal veſſel, and ſhewn as a precious relic to 
all who have a curioſity to ſee it. This. difficulty 
Vas ſtated as ſeeming to bear a little againſt the au- 
thority of the miracle; and the ingenious perſon, tio 
| whom the objeftion was made, ſeemed at firſt ſome- 
what nonpluſſed; but, after recolleQing himſelf, ob- 
ſerved that this which ſeemed an objeftion, was really 
a confirmation of the fact; ſor the ſaint was not ſaid 
to have ſpoken, but abs to have hollowed, which a 
man can do without a tongue; but if his tongue had 
not been out, added he, there is no reaſon to doubt 
but that the ſaint would have revealed the Turkiſh 
plot in plain, articulate language. | 


In this Church is a monument of the famous Car- 
dinal Bembo, who was a man of great learning, and 
vote very pure, claſſic Latin; it is ſaid he was ſo 
os of his elegant, Latin ſtile, that he would often _ 
e 55 N 
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| fay, he would not exchange it fas the duchy of Man- | 
tua. He is charged with having diſſuaded a friend 


| from - reading St. Paul's epiſtles, and with never 


looking into the Bible, or breviary, for fear of cot · 
i püng the 11 of his Latin ſtile. | 


© The next Church, in point of TED but © inn 1 


rior in architecture, is that of St. Tuſtins, built from 


a a deſign of Palladio, and reckoned by many perſons 
one of the moſt elegant he ever gave; St. Juſtina is 
aid to have ſuffered martyrdom, where the church 
was built, which was the reaſon of erecting it on that 
ſpot. It would have been fortunate for the pictures 
in this church, if the ſaint had ſuffered on a piece of 
. dryer ground; for they ſeem conſiderably injured by 
the damps, which ſurround the place where it now 
ſtands. There is a wide area, in the front of the church, 
called the Prato della valle ; where booths, and ſhops, 
are ereted for all kinds of merchandize, during the 
fairs. Part of this, which is never allowed to be 
profaned by the buyers and ſellers, is called Campo 
| Janto; becauſe a great number of Chriſtian martyrs 
is laid to have been put to death there, 


St. Juſtin's church is adorned with many altars, 
embelliſhed with ſculpture. The pavement is re- 
- markably rich, being a kind of maſaic work of marble, 
of various colours, Many other precious materials 

$4 5 are 


A 
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are wrought as ornaments to this church ; but there 
js one ſpecies of jewels, in which it abounds, more 
than, perhaps, any church in chriſtendom; which is 
the bones of martyrs. They have here a whole well 
full, belonging to thoſe who were executed in the 

Prato della valle; and what is of ſtill greater value, 
the BenediQines, to whom this church belongs, aſſert, 
that they are alſo in poſſeſſion of the bodies of the 
two Evangeliſts, St. Matthew, and St, Luke. | The 
PFranciſcans, belonging to a convent at Venice, diſ- 
pute the ſecond of thoſe two great prizes ; and de- 
clare that they are poſſeſſed of the true body of St. 
Luke. The matter was referred to the Pope, who 
gave a decifion in favour of one of the bodies; but 
this does not prevent the proprietors of the other 
from till perſiſting in their original claim; ſo that 
there is no likelihood of the diſpute being al 5 
termined, till the as of PEN”. 


The hall of the 0 in a it is about 
three hundred Engliſh feet long, by one hundred in 
breadth. Weſtminſter- hall, which, like this, is ſaid to 


be the largeſt room, unſupported by pillars in Eu- 


rope, is only two hyndred and ſeventy feet in length, 
and ſeyenty-four in breadjh, This immenſe hall is 
on the ſecond floor, and ornamented with the buſts, 
and ſtatues, of ſome eminent perſons. The cenotaph 


N 


%. 


— 


3 
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of Livy, the hiſtorian, who was a native of Padua, was 
eretted Fe: . 

In this hall is to 155 ſeen a tone, ſuperſeribed with 
4 e words: 1 


; Lapis n 8 ceſſtonis bonorum. 
ce The ſtone of ignominy, and bankruptcy”. 


Such as become bankrupt, and are unable to pay 
their debts, by fitting publickly three times, with 
their bare poſteriors on this ſtone, and ſwearing that 
it is not in their power to diſcharge their debts, are 
cleared from any further proſecution from their cre- 
ditors, 5 


1 


135 


The univerſity, formerly ſo celebrated, is now like 
every thing elſe in this city, on the decline; the the · 
atre for anatomy could contain five or ſix hundred 
ſtudents; but the voice of the profeſſor is like that of 
him who crieth in the wilderneſs, The licentious 
ſpirit of the ſtudents, which formerly was carried ſuch 
unwarrantable lengths, and made it dangerous to 
walk in the ſtreets of this city at night, is now en- 
tirely extin; it has gradually declined with the 
number of the ſtudents. Whether the .ardour for 
literature, for which the n of this univerſity 
| were 


7 
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vere diſtinguiſhed, FEAR abated i in the ſame proportion, 
we do not pretend to determine; but by far the 


greater number of young men, Ms now. attend the 
univerſity, are deſigned for dde priekhbedd and apply 


to the ſtudy of divinity as a ſcience, for comprehend- 
ing and preaching the myſterious parts of which, a a 
very ſmall portion of learning has been obſerved to 


ſucceed, better than a great deal. 


| 5 | þ | . ; . | | 5 N : 
There is a e in ihis city, and it is 
ſaid that the inhabitants of Venice, not excepting the 


nobles, wear no other cloth than what is made here. 
This particular manufactory, it therefore may be 
ſuppoſed, ſueceeds very well; but the exceſſive 


number of beggars, with which this place ſwarms, is a 


ſtrong proof that trade and manufaRures, in general, 
are by no means jn a flouriſhing condition. 


The air ul Padua: Is 1 very healthful. How- 
ever few cities have ſo many apothecaries, in pro- 


| portion to the number of inhabitants; but it muſt be 
obſerved, that moſt of theſe venders of medicines are 
alſo confeftioners. Great quantities of vipers are 
collected bere; ſome of which are kept alive for va- 
rious uſes, and others dried and made into powder, 


which is ſappoſed to he of great efficacy in medicine. 


They feed the fowls, ſays Keyſler, with vipers, and 
meal at Naples; where they are alſo adminiflered | 
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to patients, as well as the broth made of theſe ani · 
mals. The beſt way of feeding fowls, is to cram 
them with a paſte made with viper powder, and bar- 

ley meal, and then to give them milk to drink. Of 
_ theſe fouls the Neapolitans makes a jelly, and give it 
to conſumptive patients, and order them to continue 
drinking it for ſome weeks. This puts me in mind, 
adds the above writer, of Sir Kenelm Digby, an Engliſh 
virtuoſo, who uſed to feaſt his wife, who was a very 
beautiful lady, with capons, fattened with vipers fleſh ; 
but he did not long enjoy his pampered idol, for ſhe 

ae very young. „„ 


be territory of Padua i is very ſubje&t to ſtorms; | 
een thoſe which come from the ſea, and 
which are extremely violent, 


For the honour of he muſes, and the edification of 
the ſtudents, it ſeems the Donne libere, or Donne del 


mondo, as they are called, are publickly tolerated at 


Padua. Theſe ladies have their reſpettive dwellings 
appointed them, where they live together, ſix or eight 
in a claſs, and offer themſelves to the ſervice of the 
public. That ſo commendable an inſtitution may not 
be liable to any objeQiion, it is the peculiar office of 
ſeveral phyſicians, frequently, and ſtrictly to examine 
theſe nymphs, that no bad conſequences may hap- 
pen to thoſe who converſe with them. Of theſe 
= : : public 


public temples of Venus, there are two in the city of 
Padua; and, what ſeems ſomething out of character, 


one joins to a convent of monks, and the other to a2 


nunnery. 


The Jews have alſo their particular quarier al- 
Jotted to them, at Padua, out of which 12 1 are not 
1 to ſtir. 


Vicenza, about 18 miles diſtant from the above city, 
Is charmingly ſituated, between two mountains, on a 
large plain: though bu four miles round, it contains 
between thirty and forty thouſand inhabitants. The 
territory belonging to this city, on account of its fer- 


tility, is generally called the garden, and ſhambles, 


of Venice. This city is the native place of Palladio; 
and the beſt works, of this celebrated architect, con- 


ſtitute the chief ornament of the city. Though this 


city is of no very great extent, it is ſuppoſed there are 
in it above 60 churches, conyents and hoſpitals. 


| The 7 Teatro Ole is one 8 the fineſt a 
of modern architecture: it was begun early in 1588, 


| | the very year that Palladio died. The houſe, in which | 
the architect lived, was built by himſelf; and is no 


| tefs modeſt than elegant. In the environs of this city 
may be ſeen the Marquis of Capra's famous rotunda, 
copied by the Earl of OOTY at Chiſwick; and 


which | 
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which was . by Palladio. He Was acceſſary Par 
the ruin of many great families at Vicenza, by draw. 
ing them into a taſte for architecture. It is aſſerted 
there, that it was done from a motive of revenge, for 
having impriſoned his ſon; who was an extravagant 
ſpendthrift, during the father's abſence from Vicenza; 
who, on his return, gave them plans, and falſe eſti. 
mates, to induce them to 5 upon what he knew 
they could x never finiſh. 


The piazza, or great {quare of this city, makes a 
very noble appearance; being filled with elegant, and | 
beautiful buildings, by this great architedt. 


There is in mis . an ER or gray locis 
ety, tiled the Olympic: ; whoſe deſign is chiefly the im- 
provement of the Italian language. The academi- 
cians hold their meetings in the Teatro Olympic; 
which is ſeldom uſed as a theatre, The perlpettive 
of the ſtage, in this theatre, is ale; and is de- 
corated with ſtatues of the Roman emperors, and 
; philoſophers. The parterre, or pit, is likewiſe adorned 
with ſeveral ſtatues; and the ſeats are diſpoſed after 
the manner of the ancient n i 
4 In the campus ER wich, the city, 1s ns 
_ os bail from a e the eee 

33 
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} Palladio, in imitation of the ancient | Aruftures of 

: that kind. rn 

g - - is ie garden at Vicenza is that of the Count 

' Valmanara 3 which, for its ſituation, hedges, viſtas, ar- 

, bours, and beautiful walks, may be reckoned one of 

the nobleſt in Italy. A covered walk of cedar and 

orange trees, placed alternately, and above 200 paces 

in length, is particularly admired. On one fide of it 

is a broad canal, well ſtocked with fiſh ; which, aid 

* 0 'the ſound of a pipe, immediately appear in great num- 

ders, on the ſurface, in order to be fed. Over the 
entrance into the garden is the following Bie In- 

ſeription, 1 in Latin. | 
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55 IK OMEN cares have haply followed thee thus | | 
- far, though they be loth to leave thee, diſpel and ba. [ 
; niſh them away. This place is more peculiarly dedi- 1 
: cated to genial mirth and feſtivity. Whoever. ſhall | 
q damage theſe cedars, or crop a flower, let him be.ac- 1 
l counted as a ſacrilegious perſon, and be puniffied; to g 
1 ; appeaſe Vertumnus and Pomona, to e 1 ars 
r conſecrated. OP | 1 Pa 0 0 Ons 
b «06 Native: friend, or ſtranger, who deſireſt to amuſe 
F _ thyſelf with the rural charms of this place, thou mayeſt a 
I ſecurely enter theſe gardens, deſigned for pleaſure and 
, benen. Here is no fierce dog, no frightful dra⸗ 

gon, 
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gon, no deity with his threatening weapon; but every 


thing is here freely, and without danger, expoſed to. 


thy view. Such is the pleaſure of Count Leonardo 


Valmanara, owner of the gardens, who relies on thy 
modeſty and good breeding, as ſufficient to ee the 


place from any outrage.” 


This country produces great plenty of excellent 
wine; particularly celebrated for its lenient qualities, 
in fits of the gout. 1 

The inhabitants of Vicenza are charged with being 
of a more vindittive temper, than the reſt of the Ita- 
lians; on which account they are commonly called 


li Aſaſſini Vicentini, or, Vicentian aſſaſſins. This 
is certain, that travellers, and eſpecially the Germans, 


who e the character of being hot and quarrelſome, 
ſhould be very careſul, in every part of Italy, to avoid 


diſputes; and eſpecially with poſtillions, and perſons 
pol the lower claſs; for the deſire of revenge, in them, 
is ſo predominant, that they have been known to fol- 

. low a traveller fix or ſeven ſtages, to watch 2 an oppor- 
unity of gratifying this paſſion, | 


Murder is looked BR: in Italy in a very different 
light, to what it is in other countries. If a robbery 
has been committed, in any of the towns of Italy, and 
the as is alarmed to ſtop the chief, there! is always 
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aſſiſtance at hand to purſue the criminal ; but, on cry- 
ing after a murderer, no perſon offers to ſtir; and the 

aſſaſſin ſaves himſelf by flying, unmoleſted, to a church 

or convent; where, to the great diſgrace of the clergy, 

the villain receives all poſſible aſſiſtance, that he may 
eſcape the oy of the civil power. 
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i The e 1 of Vicenza, in ſigning contracts, 
or other deeds, adds to his name the title of Comte 
Vicentino, or, Count of Vicenza; an empty piece, ot 
pride, which they derive from an anſwer, as is pre- 
tended, given by Charles V. who, when he was at Vi- 
cenza, to get rid of the importunate ſolicitations of 
ſeveral of the rich citizens, to be made Counts, ſaid, in n . 
f jeſt Todos Contes: 60 1 make you all counts.” 
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0 Wen has been b inthe Falling diſtich: 


Urbibus Italiæ præſtat Verona ſuperbis 1 
x Ædibus, ingeniis, Aumine, Jonte, tao, | - 


8 * 
£6 


Verona ſurpaſſes all the cities of Italy for N 
e the genius of its inhabitants, its rr its 
fountain, and its lake, Ty 


However, as to beauty, it will not bear a compari- 

ſon with many of the large cities, in the ſouthern parts - 1 

ol Italy. Moſt of the ſtreets of Verona are narrow, 9 
Vor. XVII. „„ . winding, | 
| OD Rhee ; 
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| winding, and dirty; and the houſes meanly built, 
The river Adige divides Verona into almoſt two equal 
parts; joined together by four ſtone-bridges. The 
number of inhabitants is, at preſent, computed to be 
_ under'zo, 000; whereas, a century ago, they exceeded 
70, ooo. The beſt ſtreet in the city is 77 Curſo ; where 
; the carnival amuſements conclude, en foot-races. 


In the town-houſe the Ratues of fix celebrated per 
ſons, who were natives of Verona, are erected. Theſe 
are the poets Calullus, Æmilius, Æmilius Marcus, Cor- 
nelius Nepos, Pliny the elder, and the architect Vitru- 
eruvius, who lived in the reign of Auguſtus, 85 


The chief nates by 1 we Venetians go- 
vern this province, are the Podeſta and the General. 
All civil affairs are under the direction of the former; 
and the latter has the care of the military. Both 

theſe continue in office no longer than 16 months. 


Among the private buildings in this city, the palace 
of Count Maffi is the moſt ſplendid and magnificent. 
The great glory of Verona is in its ancient amphi- 
theatre; the arena and inſide of which are perfect. 
It has 46 rows of ſeats; and is calculated to hold 
near 24,000 people. When the Emperor was at Ve- 


Y hs = | e N ; rona, 
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tone, there were no Jeis than 40,000 people. crouded 


This "ZW amphitheatre, through a ſucceſſion | 
of ſo many centuries, has, by the commendable care, 


and attention of the inhabitants, been kept in ſuch 


good repair, that, in this reſpeR, it is far preferable 
oy thou gh not ſo oy as, Lade Ong at Rome. 


os the amphitheatre. is a muſeum, or, collection 
4 rarities and antiques; ſome of vhich are very cu- 
rious, and merit a particular examination. In this 
building is a kind of public room, for converſation 


and cards; where the people of faſhion, in Verona, 


meet every evening. There is ſcarcely a ſmall town 


in Italy, that has not ſomething of this kind. Were 
a plan of this ſort adopted in ſome of the country 

towns in England, it might be productive of more ſo- 
eiety, and rational amuſement, than continually dining 
about, with country neighbours, and a vilitors, 
ſome of whom are not very. een, | 


The chief elm that the 1 trade in, 
are phyſical plants, oil, wine, with manufaftures of 
linen, filk, and woollen. The goodneſs of the Ve- 


rona wine is mentioned by Pliny, Virgil, and Caſſio- 
dorus. The wines here have ſomething of the flavour 


of the old Hungarian vines. | 1 
„„ The 
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The Veroneſe women'are well ſhaped, and of a 


' freſh complection; for which they are unqueſtionably 


obliged to the goodneſs of the air, The neighbour. 
ing mountains conſtantly refreſh this city, during 
the heats of ſummer, with a cool evening breeze. 
And though the orange-trees are not expoſed here, in 
winter, to the open air; yet the climate produces all 
kinds of fruits, and ee in * 


Ons 


Here are ſome nite gardens, boloduion to a 


Signior Gazzuola, The owner was formerly a coun- 


ſellor, but procured the title of Count; and as Gazu- 


ola, in Italian, fignifies 'a magpye, that bird is his 
coat of arms; with this motto, Loquendo, i. e. by ſpeak- 
ing. Theſe delighful gardens he owes to his {kill in 


his profeſſion. The former owner, who, it ſeems, 


had many law-ſuits on his hands, employed. Gazzuola 
fo long to plead for him, that he had no other way of 
ſatifying his demands, but by making over the houſe | 
and gardens to him. As ſoon as Gazzuola had taken 


poſſeſſion, he took down the arms of the former count, 


and put up his own, with the motto, loquendo, inſcribed 


under them; which, contrary to his intention, is in- 
terpreted as the means by which he e this 


property. 


*$ 


Lawyers, from time immemorial, have been looked 


upon in a very eee leb. Even in Au- 


uw $ 


"WV 


21 


1 


aud s time they were become very contemptible at 
Rome; for they had departed from the dignity of 
their profeſſion, and enriched themſelves, by chicanery 


and mal-prattices; and the Emperor was, at laſt, 
obliged to diminiſh their number, and put a check to 
their avarice. In the time of Lewis, Emperor of 

Germany, it was found neceſlary to publiſh a folewn . 


edi, to put a ſtop to their abuſes. However, no 
people, perhaps, ever ſhewed a greater deteſtation for 
lawyers, than the ancient Germans. Lucius Florus 
relates, that no defeat was ever more bloody than that 
of Varius ; nothing more ſavage than the inſults of 
the barbarians ; eſpecially towards the pleaders of 


cauſes, Of ſome they plucked out the eyes, and cut. 
off the hands of others; they ſewed up the mouth of 


one of them, having firſt torn out his tongue; which 
2 barbarian holding up in his hand, e ſaid, 


Now ceaſe to hifs, viper,” 


The two > Uber cities, chat remain to EE ſpoken of, 
in Venetian Lombardy, a are Breſcia-and Bergamo. 
b ; 15 e ef 8 3 


Breſcia, the capital of a province of the ſame name, 


is a handſome, large, and populous city, on the river 


Garza. The number of inhabitants are ſaid to be 


100, oo0; the figure of it is almoſt ſquare ; with the 
caſtle at one corner. This city is remarkable for its 


iron- works; and the e that are made here, 


8 „„ are 
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are famous through all Italy. | The theatre is ſplen- | 
did ; the boxes much ornamented with glaſſes, paint- 
ings, front-cloth of velvet, or ſilk fringed ; the ſeats. 


in the pit are roomy 3 every row of this, and of the | 
boxes, is numbered. 7 


The environs of this city, though not naturally fer- 
tile, have been converted into a garden, by force of 
| Induſtry, a judicious choice of manure, and the ſkilful 
diſtribution of water, The people, of this city and 
province, are treated better by the Venetians, than 
the reſt of their ſubjects; for, having been formerly 
part of the Milaneſe territory, and being a frontier | 


Province, if oppreſſed, they mich think of returning 
to their old maſters, 


4 


Bergamo, the capital of another fertile and populous 
province, the inhabitants of which are very induſ- 
trious, is ſituated on a mountain, overlooking a plain, 
covered with trees, as far as the eye can reach, As 
you approach it, the appearance of the ſuburbs, with 
the city riſing above, and the mountain crowned with 
thecitadel, is very fine. It is not near ſo populous as 
| Breſcia ;z many of the inhabitants quitting the town to 
ſeek a livelihood at Milan, Genoa, and other places. 
Bergamo is the native country of Harlequin; and the 
people have a ſort of humorous repartee, and an arch 
manner which, with their peculiar jargon, gives them 
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an air different from that of other Italians. The in- 


habitants are, many of them, troubled with large 
wens, or ſwellings in their throats, occaſioned, as it 
ſaid, by their drinking ſnou-water. 


The ln of Bergamo is divided into three parts, 


by the river ; and that part which lies between the - 


Bremba and the Adda, called the Iſola, is not natu- 


rally ſo fertile as the other two; but the produce is 
much more conſiderable. Tt has twelve communities, 


or pariſhes, that vie with each other, in carrying 


cultivation to its utmoſt extent. They do every 


thing with the ſpade, and reckon four acres a main- 


tenance for five perſons ; the whole exhibits a fight. 
more truly pleaſing, than all the Fe Pageamterye 


of churches and as 


Theſe two latter cities are ſuppoſed, each, to con · 


tain 145 or 457000 inhabitants. 
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CHAP, IV. 


| Charafter, Cuſtoms, Manners, and Dreſs, 
ERE I, ſays Moore, to form an idea of the - 
character of the Venetians, from what I have 
ſeen, I ſhould paint them as a lively, ingenious 
people, extravagantly fond of public amuſements, 
with an uncommon reliſh for humour ; and yet more 
attached to the real enjoyments of life, than to 


thoſe which depend on oltentation ) and proceed from 
| e | „5 | 


The common people of Venice diſplay ſome 
qualities, very rarely to be found in that ſphere of 
life; being remarkably ſober, obliging to ſtrangers, and 
gentle in their intercourſe with each other. 


The poor people live very ol. In 5 city of Ve- 
nice, which may be, in a great meaſure, aſcribed to 
their ignorance -of gin, and brandy. They love 
| gaming, and are e often needy ; but go- 


vernment- : 


% 


4 


* 
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— 


vernment connives at it, and is rather pleaſed to have- 


them ſo. As for thoſe who by ſickneſs, -or other ac- | 


cidents, are reduced to poverty, there is an abund- 


ance of charitable foundations; however, the fwarms 


Oo beggars are ſurprizingly great. The trade of beg- 


ging, in all catholic countries, will neceſſarily proſper 


| ſo long as that ſpecies of charity, which is beſtowed on 
beggars; continues to be inculcated by their preach- 
ers and eonſeſſors, as | the moſt 5 55 all moral 
duties, | 


The Venetians, in general, are tall and wall made. 


Though equally robuſt, they are not ſo.corpulent as 
the Germans. The latter alſo are of fair com- 


plexion, with light grey, or blue, eyes; but the Ve- 
netians are, for the moſt part, of a ruddy brown co- 


lour, with dark eyes. The women are of a fine tile 
of countenance, with expreſſive features, and a ſkin 


of a rich carnation, They dreſs their hair in a fan- 


ciful manner, which becomes them very much. 


They are of an eaſy addreſs, and have no averſion to | 
cultivate an acquaintance with thoſe ſtrangers, who 


are preſented to them by their relations, or come 
1 recommended. | | | 


b 


Though the viren government is till under the ; 
influence of jealouſy, that gloomy dæmon is now en- 


wy baniſhed. from the boſom of individuals. In- 
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| Read of the 6 in which women were form. 


erly kept at Venice, they now enjoy a degree of 
freedom unknown even at FTT. . 

The 1 ſeem at leaf convinced, that the 
chaſtity of their wives is ſafeſt under their own guar- 


dianſhip; and that when a women thinks her honour 


unworthy her own regard, it 1s ſtill more unworthy 
of his. This advantage, at leaſt, muſt ariſe from the 
preſent ſyſtem, that when a huſband believes his wife . 
has adhered to her conjugal vow, he has the additional 


ſatisfaction of knowing ſhe ads ſrom a love to him, 


or from ſome honourable motive; whereas, formerly, 


a Venetian huſband might think himſelf obliged to 
. bars, and bolts, for his wite" s chaſtity, 


Fs 


ö could any man imagine chat a woman, when chaſ. 
tity was preſerved by ſuch means, was more reſpect- 


able than a proſtitute? The old -plan of bolts and 


bars, without even ſecuring its objett, muſt have had 
ſtrong tendency to debaſe the minds of both huſband 


and wife; for what man, whoſe mind was not perfett- 


ly abjett, could have pleaſure in the ſociety of a 


wife, who languiſhed to be in the arms of another? 
Of all the humble employments that ever the wretch- 
ed ſons of Adam ſubmitted to, that of watching a wife, 


from morning to night, and all night too, is the moſt 


perfealy humiliating, Such ungenerous diſtruſt mult 
= ” 1 Si 


1 
| 
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alſo have had the wont effect on the minds of the 
women, and made them view their gaolers with diſ- 
guſt, and horror; and we ought not to be ſurprized 
if ſome preferred the common gondoliers of the 


lakes, and the vagrants of the ſtreets, to ſuch huſ- 
bands. 15 12 . 
Along with jealouſy, poiſon, and the ſtiletto have 
been baniſhed from Venetian gallantry, and the in- 
nocent maſk ſubſtituted in their places. According 
to the beſt information I have received, ſays Moore, 
this ſame maſk is a much more innocent matter than 
is generally imagined. In general, it is not intended to 
conceal the perſon who wears it ; but only uſed as an 
apology for his not being in fall dreſs. With a 
maſk ſtuck in the hat, and a kind of black mantle, 
trimmed with lace of the ſame colour, over the 
ſhoulders, a man is e dreſſed . _ n 
bly at Venice. 1 5 


Thole, 0 walk the ſtreets, or go to the play- | 
houſes, with maſks actually covering their faces, are 
either engaged in ſome love-intrigue, or would have 
the ſpectators think ſo; for this is a piece of affec- 
tation which prevails here, as well as elſewhere ; and 
thoſe refined gentlemen, who are fond of the repu- 
tation, though they ſhrink from the cataſtrophe of an 
incrigue, are no uncommon characters here. I bes 
lieve 


* 
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* 


 Heve this the more readily, adds Moore, becauſe I 1 


daily ſee many feeble gentlemen tottering, about in 


maſks, for whom a baſon of warm reſtorative ſoup 
feems more expedient, than the moſt beautiful wo- 


man in Venice. 


One 1 at St. Mark's place, when a gentle. 


man of my acquaintance was letting me into the ſe. 


\/ 


cret of this curious piece of affectation he defired 


me to take notice of a Venetian nobleman of his 


acquaintance ; who, with an air of myſtery, was 


conducting a female-maſk into his Caſſino. My. 
acquaintance knew him perfectly well, and aſſured 


me he was the moſt innocent creature with women, 


he had ever been acquainted with; when this gallant. 


perſon perceived we were looking at him, his maſk 
fell to the ground, as if by accident; and, after we 
had got a complete view of his countenance, he put 
it on with much hurry, and immediately ruſhed, 828 
bis partner, into he- Cul no. 


The benen are ſmall 3 of one, or tuo 


rooms on a floor, neatly fitted up, ſays Lady Millar, 


but never fine ; thoſe I ſaw, ſhe adds, were papered 


with India paper, and furniſhed with chintz. It is 
the faſhion here, for every perſon of diſtinction to 
have one Caſſino, at leaſt, and very frequently more: 
wy have liule pleaſure in an their palaces, 

which 
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which are really uncomfortable ; and by the ſituation, 

and dimenſions, rendered extremely melancholy. A 

filent and ſolitary magnificence reigns, throughout; 

interrupted only by the hoarſe waſhing - of the ' ſea, 

againſt the walls ; which cannot be very exhilarating 

10 the ſpirits. It was therefore, moſt probably, in 

ſearch of chearfulneſs, recreation, and ſociety, that 

Caſſnos were originally reſorted to ; the greater part 

of them are ſiiuated hehind St. Mark's place. Here 

ſmall Cotteries meet, play cards, generally ſup to- 
gether, on ſome trifle, procured from the paſtry- 
' WW | cooks, and coffee-houſes; and often paſs the night 

in converſation, muſic, or in walking about the 

place of St, Mark. 


Theſe places, ſays Moore, have the misfortune 10 
labour under a very bad reputation; they are accu- 
ſed of being temples entirely conſecrated to Jawleſs 
love; and a thouſand ſcandalous tales are told to 
_ ſtrangers concerning them; tales, not believed indeed, 

by the Venetians themſelves ; the proof of which is, 

that the Caſſinos are allowed to exiſt; for it is abſurd 
to-imagine that men would ſuffer their wives to enter 
ſugh places, if they were not convinced that thoſe 
ſtories were ill founded; nor can we believe, after 
all we-have heard of the 8 of Venetian man- 
ners, that women, even of indifferent reputations, 
would. attend Caſings in-the open manner they do, if 
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it were 04 chat more liberties were taken 
vith them, chere, than elſewhere. 


The opening, before St. Mark's church, is the only 
place in Venice, where a great number of people can 

aſſemble. It is the faſhion to walk here a great part 
of the evening, to enjoy the muſic, and other amuſe- 
ments; and although there are coffee-houſes, and 
Venetian manners permit ladies, as well as gentle- 
men, to frequent them; yet it was natural for the 
noble, and moſt wealthy, to, prefer little apartments 
of their town; where, without being expoſed to in- 
truſion, they may entertain a few friends, in a more 
eaſy and unceremonious manner, than they could do 
at their palaces. Inſtead of going home to a formal 
ſupper, and returning afterwards to this place of 
amuſement, they order coffee, lemonade, fruit, and 
other refreſhments to the Caſſino. 


: That theſe little apartments may be occaſionally . 
uſed for the purpoſes of intrigue, is not improbable z 
but that this is the ordinary and avowed purpoſe, for 


which they are een is of all nw 4 the leaſt 
credible. 


J 


Some writers, who have deſcribed the manners of 
the Venetians, as more profligate than thoſe of other 
nations, aller, at the lame time, chat the government 

| has 
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encourages this profligacy, to relax and diſſipate the 


the minds of the people, and prevent their planning, 
or attempting any thing againſt the conſtitution. 


Were this the caſe, it could not be denied, that the 
Venetian legillators diſplay their patriotiſm in a very 
extraordinary manner; and have fallen upon as extra- 
ordinary means of rendering their people good ſub- 


jects. They firſt erett a deſpotic court to guard the 
public liberty; and, next, corrupt the morals of 
the people, to keep them from plotting againſt the 


ſtate. This laſt piece of refinement, however, is no 
more than a conjetture of ſome theoretical poli- 


ticians, who are apt to take facts for granted, with- . 
out ſufficient proof; and afterwards diſplay their in- 
genulty in accounting for them. That the Venetians 
are more given to ſenſual pleaſures, than the inhabi- 
tants of London, Paris, or Berlin, will not be diffi- 
cult to prove; but as the ſtate-inquiſitors do not 


think proper, and the eccleſiaſtical are not allowed, 


to interfere in affairs of gallantry ; as a great bob | 
of ſtrangers aſſemble twice or. thrice a year, at Ve- 
nice, merely for the ſake of amuſement, and, above 


all, as it is the cuſtom to go about in maſks ; an idea 


baile, that the manners are more ene here, 
than elſewhere. This cuſtom of wearing a maſk, by 


conveying the ideas of concealment, and diſguiſe, has 
contributed greatly to give ſome Wa an impreſſion 


of Venetian profligacy: But, for my own part, ſays 


Moore, 
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Moore, it is not a piece of white, or black paper, with 
. disjointed features, that I ſuſpett; having often found 
the moſt complete worthleſſneſs concealed under a 
ſmooth, ſmiling piece of human ſkin, 155 


The cuſtom of Cavalieri /erventi prevails univer- 
ſally here; this uſage would appear in a proper 
light, and take off a great part of the odium thrown 
upon the Italians, if the Cavalieri ſerventi were called 
huſbands: for the real huſband, or beloved friend, 
of a Venetian lady, is the eie ds. The bans: | 
married in church, is the choice of her friends, not 
by any means of the lady. It is from this abſurd ty- 
ranny that the chuſing of Ciciſbeos, and Cavalieri ſer- 

venti, has taken its riſe; and will never be relin- 

quiſhed in Italy, whilſt the ſame Incongruous combi. 
nations conſiſt. 


The 8 ladies have a gay manner of dreſſing 
their. heads; which becomes them extremely when 
young, but appears abſurd, when age has furrowed- 
over their fine ſkins, and brought them almoſt to the 
ground. I felt a ſhock at the fight of a totiering old 
pair, I ſaw enter a coffee-houſe, in the place St. 
Mark, lays. Lady Millar; they were both ſhaking 
with the palſy, bearing on WEE, other, and ſupporting 
themſelves by a'crutch-ſtick ; though they were bent 
_ almoſt double, by the weight of years and infirmities, 

| yet 


, 
* * 
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pet the lady's head was dreſſed with great care; a 
little roſe- coloured hat, nicely trimmed with blond, . 
Vas ſtuck juſt above her right ear, and over her left, 
-was a ſmall knot of artificial toner? her few' grey 
hairs behind were tied with ribbon, but ſo thinly 
ſcattered over her forehead, that large patches of her 
ſhrivelled ſkin appeared between the parting curls. 
The Cavaliere was not dreſſed in the ſame ſtile; all ; 
his elegance conſiſted in an abundance of ivy flow- | 
ing over his ſhoulders. Enquiring who this vene®  _- 
rable couple were, I learnt that. the gentleman had 
been the faithful Cavaliere of the ſame lady, above 
40 years; that they had regularly frequented the 
place, St. Mark, and the coffee houſes ; and with the 
moſt ſteady conſtancy had loved each other, till age 
and diſeaſe were conducting them both, hand in 


hand, to the Woe 


However, a forty years ad) is far Nom being | 
univerſal at Venice coquettes are to be found there, | 
as well as e I have ſeen ſome inſtances of 

coquetry at fourſłore; a donna nobile, whom a catarrb 
and Satan had bound, lo! theſe eighteen years! was 
ſuſtaining herſelf on the arm of a brit cicelbeo, about . 
ive and twenty. ; 


. a 8 1 ſays Lids Millar, the par- 
titions which formed a kind of cells, in the lower end 
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ie air, or looks of a man of faſhion, Milan, though 


SH 
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of the coflce-houſes, and into which two or three 


people might retire and faſten the door, are now 


taken away, and the rooms are quite open and pub. 


lic. At firſt the ſenate had determined to exclude 


the women entirely from entering them; but, on their. 


-remonſtrating very violently againſt ſuch a meaſure, 
they were allowed the liberty of appearing publicly 
but were abſolutely farbidden to retire into any private 
room ; and the little rooms were, without exception, 


ordered to be e the gs ones. 


8 Jaw | was at the fs time 3 | 
that if any fille de joye is found walking the ſtreets 
about the place, St. Mark, &c. for the firſt offence, 
the is to have her head completely ſhaved, and ſuffer, 
impriſonment for a time ſpecified; and, for the ſecond 
oftence, her eye-brows are likewiſe to be ſhaved; ſhe . 
is alſo to be branded between the Regen and then ba- 


miſhed- we: republic, 


The courteſans here, ſays Northall, are the moſt 


. and have the moſt alluring arts of any, 
in all Tah. 


* 


TT „ a . very much, ford Mrs, Pic. ; 


who has viſited other parts of, hy, to ſee fo very 


few clergymen at Venice, and ſcarce any who have 


Ph | ſuch | 


ZZ WE TION 


people, there are ſcarce ever fewer than 10 or 19, 
| ſeems as if the cry of fuor! i preti, out with the prieſts, 
any vote is ſuffered to paſs into a law, were carried 


leſs frequent than a clergyman at London; and thoſe 


7 


in which the town feems perfectly quiet; for what 


nature; neatly arranged in their flat-bottomed con · 


decent and humble in their appearance; of a baſhful 
diſtant carriage, reſembling the parſon of the pariſh 
in North Wales; or the Curt du village in the South 


of Milan or Nn, and ſtill leſs to An, & AM 
at oo og” 8 = 
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ſuch 3 e are daily made of encroach-. 
ments on church-wealth, and churcb-power, Qtill, 
ſwarms with eccleſiaſtics; and, in an aſſembly of- 30 


making nearly one half of the company. But here it 
which is proclaimed. in the council chamber, before 


in the converſation rooms too; for a prieſt is here 


we ſee walking about are, almoſt all, ordinary men, 
of France; and ſeem no way related to an Abbate 


The Venetians, ſays Mrs. Piri. one wards imagine 
have no notion of fleep being neceſſary to their ex- 
iſtence, as ſome or other of them ſeem conſtantly in 
motion; and there is no hour, in the four and twenty, 


13 
ma 

f 1 
a 

k 2 
1 4 
1 
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n 


with the market-folks bringing up the boats from 
the oppoſite ſhore, loaded with every produce of 


veyances, the coming up of which begins about three. 
in the in, and ends about fs z—the gondoliers 


my 1 e 1 
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Commons, it late, and detain many gentlemen from 


their morning amuſements ;—the- ſtreet orators, and 
mountebanks in the place of St Mark;—the fhops 


and ſtalls, where chickens, ducks, &c. are fold by 
auction to the higheſt bidder;—a flouriſhing fellow, 


courts of Judicature when any cauſe of conſequence 


comes on; with the clamorous voices, keen obſer- 


vations, poignant ſarcaſms, and acute contentions , 


carried on by the advocates, who ſeem more awake, 
than all the reſt ;—all theſe things take up ſo much 
time, that four-and-twenty hours do not ſuffice for the 


o 


25 


buſineſs, and diverſions of Venice, where dinner 


muſt be eaten, as in other places, and where ſuch fiſh 


wait ones knife and fork, as are not to be ſeen in any 
ny” but this, in ſo great perfefion, 


The ladies; A ſearce ee at all, riſe about. 
ſeven in the evening, when the gentlemen are juſt 
ready to attend them ; they fit ſipping their chocolate 

on a chair at the colic Monte door, with great tran- 


. chatting over the common topies of the day ; 


nor FO * Cad half 25 ad of each other, as the 
1 | 2 TT. e | 


* rowing wad their maſters 1 miſtreſſes, about a 
hour, and ſo on till eight the common buſineſs of 
the town, which it is then time to begin ;—the ſtate 
affairs and pregai, which often, like our Houſe of 


x =—_ 


with a hammer in his hand, ſhining away in charac- | 
ter of an auctioneer ;—the crouds which fill the 
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| 


Milaneſe ladies ; who ſeldom rol to have any: plea- 
' ſure in the ſoft e of a female friend. But, 
though certainly no women can be more charming 
than theſe Venetian ladies; they ſeem to have for- 
gotten the old mythological fable, that the youngeſt of 

the Grates was married to Sleep; by which it was in 
tended we ſhould conſider that ſtate, as neceſſary, not 
only to Une e of 8 but of e 


The crouds of . who infeſt the ſtreets did | 
ring the carnival, poiſon the pleaſures of ſociety; 
While ladies are eating ice, at a coffee-houſe door ; 
while decent people are hearing. maſs, at the altar; 
while ſtrangers are ſurveying the. beauties of the 
place—no peace, no enjoyment can they obtain for 
the beggars. But though I hope it will be difficult 
to find a place where fewer alms are given, yet * 
never ſaw refuſals ſo pleaſingly ſoftened, as by the 
manners of the high Italians, towards the low. La- 
dies, in particular, are ſo ſoft mouthed, ſo tender in 
_ replying to thoſe who have their lots caſt far below 
them, that one feels our own harſh diſpoſition COT» 
refted by their e 


From the following anecdote, by Mrs. Piozzi, 
one would imagine they locked upon the Engliſh as 
little better than Heathens. A woman of quality, 
wy ſhe, near whom I ſate at a very grand ball, 


Q 3-' -.- _ enquired 
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_enquired how I had paſſed the morning. I named 
' ſeveral churches I had looked into, particularly that 
which they eſteem beyond the reſt, as, a favourite 
.work of Palladio, and called the Redentore. © You 
do very right,” ſays ſhe, © to look at our churches, 
as you have none in England, I know—but, then 
you have ſo many other fine things—ſuch charming 
ſteel buttons for example: preſſing my hand, to ſhew 
that ſhe meant no offence ; for, added ſhe, chi penſa 
Puna maniera; chi fenſa dun altra. Different peo · 
ple have different ways of thinking. 


There is a univerſal politeneſs here, in every rank; 
the people expect a civil deportment from their 
nobles toward them, and they return it with much 
reſpeft, and veneration ; but ſhould a noble aſſume 
an inſolent, arrogant manner, towards his inferior, it 
would not be borne with. I was at firſt, ſays Lady 
Millar, ſurprized at the quick tranſition, from the 
frothy compliments of thoſe who champ the bit of 
a deſpotic government, and the ſtyle of compliment 
in Venice. The higheſt expreſſion, in this way, being 
gentil donna ; which ſignifies, honeſt woman, or we- 
man of honour; and, upon entering. a ſhop, the 
' tradeſman addreſſing me to know what I would 
have, called me cara ella; dear ſhe, or dear ma'am; 
when at Rome, or Naples, ſuch a man would have 
a me Excellenza, . „ 


"To 
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| | To try Venetian ladies, by Engliſh rules, | would 
be worſe than the tyranny complained of, when a 


native of India was condemned, on the Coventry att, 
for ſlitting his wife's noſe, which was a common alles 55 
in his own country. Here is no tiruggle for female 


education, as with us; no reſources in ſtudy, no duties 


of family management ; ; no bills of fare to be looked 
over in the morning, no account-book to be ſeuled 
at noon ; no neceſſity of reading 10 ſupply, without 


diſgrace, the eyening's chat; no laughing at the cards 


table; no tittering in the_corner, if a laſus lingue- 
has produced a miſtake, which maljce never fails tg 
record, A lady in Italy is certain of applauſe, let 
her e ever ſo little pains to obtain „ 


A cuſtom which preyails here of wearing little or 
no rouge, and increaſing the native palenels of their 
ſkins, by ſcarce lightly wiping the white powder 


from their faces, is a methad no Frenchwoaman of 


quality would adopt; yet the Venetians, are nt ber 
hind hand, in art of gaining admirers; and hey do 
not, like their Eistee gepend upon eln 10 


| enſure 1 It, : 


Nothing can be a greajer progf of Fs lis" en- 


ſequence, which dreſs gives toa woman, chan the re⸗ 


fleion we muſt make on à Venetian lady's mode 
of ** in her Zindalet; withqut which mn 
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one ſtirs out of their houſe in a morning. "Th confiſts 
of a full black filk petticoat ſloped, ſays Mrs. Piozzi, 


| juſt to train a very little on the ground, and floun- 


ced with gauze of the ſame colour. A ſkeleton wire 
upon the head, ſuch as we uſe to make up hats ; 
throwing looſely over it a large piece of black mode, 
or Perſian, ſo as to ſhade the face like a curtain; the 


front being trimmed with a very deep black les! 


or ſoufflet gauze, ' infinitely becoming. The thin ſilk, 
that remains to be diſpoſed of, they roll back ſo as 
to diſcover the boſom ; faſten it with a puff beſore, 
at the top of their ſtomacher ; and once more rolling 
it back from the ſhape, tie ir WRAY behind, b 
let it hang in in two long Fn” 

The evening ornament is a filk hat, ſhaped like a 
man's, and of the ſame colour, with a white or work- 


ed lining at moſt, and ſometimes, one feather ; a great 
| black ſilk cloak lined with white, and perhaps a nar- 
row border down before, with a vaſt heavy round 


handkerchief of black lace, which lies over neck and 


| ſhoulders, and conceals ſhape and all completely. 


Here 1s ſurely little appearance of art, no craping, 
or frizzing the hair, which is flat at the top, all of 
one length, and hanging in long curls about the back 
or ſides, as it happens. No brown powder, and no | 
rouge at BN Thus, without variety does a Vene- 


. tian 


* ; £ : N 
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tian 5 contrive to delight the e ye, 20 vitdour 
much inſtruttion, to Charm the ear. 


Fit: 4 


x EKuſter "IR there 1 a 3 college inſtituted 
at Venice, to whoſe care the regulation of dreſs is 


committed, by the republio. None are exempted 


from the juriſdiction of this college but noblemen's - 
wives, the two firſt years after their marriage, and 
ſtrangers. The former, however, are no farther in- 
dulged, than in wearing a pearl necklace, and a gold 


fringe at the bottom of their gowns; and in giving 


their gondoliers ribbons to wear on their caps. But 
here alſo, as in other countries, the women are con- 
nived at, in this reſpe&, particularly the courteſans: 
who readily find patrons, under whoſe protection they 

treſpaſs againſt this ſumptuary law, with impunity; 
though there is, ſometimes, an inſtance of one, or two, 
: being f fined, on 1 that ,, 15 rp On 


\ 
WD | 


on the main land, are at full liberty, as to this 
article, | | 


The 


All the 1 1775 wear wh; and TEE Wee of 
ſoreign cloth is totally Srohibiad;” We have already 
taken notice of the black lining of the gondolas; 
but this reſtriction is limitted to thoſe belonging. 
to the city of Venice: for the Venetian ſubjebis, 


AN 
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. The noble Venetians are even obliged to paint, 
and line their gondolas with black; in order to pre- 
vent the extravagant expences that would ariſe from 
an emulation to outvie each other, in the ſplendor of 
_ theſe naval equipages. Foreigners are at liberty to 
ſpend what money they pleaſe in fine gondolas ; 
but few ſtrangers ſtay long enough in this city, to 
| make uſe of this political indulgence: ſo that the only | 
perſons, who diſtinguiſh themſelves ſplendidly in gon- 
dolas, are the foreign miniſters; who always make 
entries in them, On theſe occaſions the gondolas are 
5 extremely gay, being decorated with the fineſt paint. ö 
ings, gildings, and e | 


| Strangers are ER leſs reſtraint in this city, re- 
ſpeQing many particulars, than the native inhabitants, 
There are many, who, after having tried moſt of the 
capitals of Europe, have preferred living at Venice; 
on account of the variety of amuſements, the gentle 
manners of the inbabitants, and the perfett freedom 
allowed in every thing, except in blaming the mea- 
| ſures of government. If a ftranger is ſo imprudent 
to give his tongue liberties, in this reſpe&, he will 
either receive a meſſage io leave the territories of the | 
late, or one of the Sbirri will be ſent to accompany 
him to the Pope's, or the Emperor's, dominion, 
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The houſes are thought inconvenient, by many of 


the Engliſh ; they are better calculated, however, for 
the climate of Italy, than if they were built according 


to the London model. The floors which, as we have 


before remarked, are of red plaiſter, with a brilliant 
| gloſſy ſurface, appear much more beautiful than wood ; 
and are preferable, in caſe of fire, waole progreſs 
they are calculated to check. | 


- The Fäbeipel apartments being on the ſecond floor, 
perhaps, is owing to their being farther removed 
from the moiſture of the lakes; or, it may be, to their 


being better lighted, and more chearful. Though 


the inhabitants of Great Britain make uſe of their 
firſt floors for their chief apartments, this does not 
| form a complete demonſtration that the Venetians are 
in the wrong, for preferring the ſecond. When an 
acute ſenſible people univerſally follow one cuſtom, - 
in a mere matter of , conveniency, however abſurd. 


that cuſtom may appear, in the eyes of a ranger, at 
firſt ſight, it will generally be found that there is ſome 


real advantage in it, which compenſates all the appa- 
tent inconvenience. Of ths travellers, who do not 


hurry, with too much rapidity, through the countries 
they viſit, are very ſenſible; for, after having hall 


time to weigh every circumſtance, they often ſee rea · 


ſon 16 approve, what they had formerly condemned, | 


Cuſtom and faſhion have che greareſt influence on aur 
„ e talle 
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this time, are the moſt abandoned wretches, and 
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taſte of 8 or excellence of every kind. What, ; 
from a variety of cauſes, has become the ſtandard in 
one country, is, ſometimes, juſt the contrary in another. 
The ſame thing that makes a low-brimmed hat appear 


genteel, at one time, makes it ridiculous at another. 


— 


1 
i 


Amuſements. | 


F all the Rifle; We this city affords to 
grangers, the carnival is generally accounted 


the 3 one. Young perſons, who ſeek for en- 


1 tertainment only in debauchery, and exorbitant licen- 
tiouſneſs, may, at this time, if not ſatiate their deſires, 


at leaſt tire themſelves. But the diverſions at this, 


and other feſtivals, eſpecially on Aſcenſion- day, are 


of ſuch a nature, that, to take an habitual delight in 
ſuch a diſſolute manner of living, a perſon muſt have 
laid aſide all renee to e and morality. 


The courtezans, i be their ſervices here, at 


lot 
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4 


loſt to all ſenſe of modeſty. and decorum ; and, for the 


moſt part, have been, for their debaucheries and vil- 


lanies, driven out of the neighbouring imperial domi 


nions ; often bearing, on their backs, marks of the pu- 
oy aithed; more than once Tufered, by the hands of the 


common hangman. ns „„ 


The Tralians, in general, are exceſſively. fond of 


maſquerades; and go, generally, maſked, during the 
whole time of the carnival. The maſquerade dreſs, 
at Venice, conſiſts only of a night-gown; or a cloak, 
with a maſk on the face. The general uſe of maſks 
prevents a ſtranger from making any acquaintance, at 


.this ſeaſon; and likewiſe from ſeeing any curioſities; 


for no perſon is permitted to go into a church, or 
| convent, in any kind of diſguiſe. * 


* 


A ſtranger is ſoon tired of the Ridotto at Venice; 


and, as the purſes of moſt travellers will not allow 


them to game very high, it would be imprudent in a 


foreigner to engage 106 far in this diverſion; eſpecially 
as the cards are different from what he has been uſed to. 


None but noble Venetians hold the. Banco, or bank, 


as it is called, in the Ridotto-room. Cloſe by every 
banker fit two ladies in maſks; who are allowed to put 
him in mind of any miſtakes he may chance to com- 


mit, to his diſadvantage. The bankers are unmaſked; 


but the Punters keep them on. No maſk is denied 
| 7 admittance 
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admittance into the Nia N fo that it may be 
well conceived what inconveniences one muſt ſuffer 


from Tuch a croud. 


| The grand VER of all the folſies ated, during the 


carnival, is St. Mark's place; where mountebanks, . 
buffoons, and others, whoſe profeſſion is to make 


a prey of the ſimple vulgar, have their ſages, and 


exhibit their ſhows. But the moſt ridiculous figures, 
among the reſt, are the old women, or old men, who 


fit upon a . and are conſulted, like oracles, con- 


ceerning future events, the ſucceſs of enterprizes, &c. 


That, among ſuch a multitude of people, this may be 
done, without confuſion, and with the greater ſecrecy, 


| theſe fottune-tellers make uſe of a long ſpeaking- 


trumpet; through which the conſulter conveys his 
queries by a whiſper ; whilſt the conjurer conveys his 


ear to the large opening; and inverts the trumpet, to 


reſolve the queſtions propoſed. Amidſt the pity 
which naturally muſt ariſe in the human breaſt, at any 


| Inflance of weakneſs, or wickedneſs, that debaſe ra- 


tional creatures; a perſon can ſcarce forbear ſmiling 


to ſee poor ſimple girls, coming up to theſe fortune- 


tellers, whoſe looks and geſtures betray their fear and 
confuſion, to enquire about their fate, with regard to 


their amours, &c. To raiſe the higher ideas of their 
abilities, thefe impoſtors are ſure to place on their 


_ ſome _ globes, or other aſtronomical inſtru 


ments. 


Rc 
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ments. Even eccleſialtics, both regular and ſecular, 


| have been known, openly, to have recourſe to ole 
fortune-tellers. 1 72 1 


In the eolonadls or cloiſter, round St Mark's plac, 
are ſeveral coffee · houſes, as we have before obſerved; 

but which are frequented moſtly by foreigners. For- 
merly the company uſed to ſit and converſe together at 
their eaſe, in theſe coffee-houſes; but this cuſtom has 
been, for ſome time, prohibited. This was owing to 
a diſcovery made during the carnival. The ſon of the 
Imperial envoy had made uſe of this opportunity, 


when masked, to diſcourſe with ſeveral of the Vene- © 


tian nobility ; and, ſince that time, no benches or 
chairs 4 5 been allowed in the coffee · houſes of this 
City. 

It is not only daring the carnival, but on ern 
other occaſions, that masks are allowed; namely, o 
the four days that the republic holds its grand wits, 3 
at the Regata, or boat- races, and other entertainments 
for the diverſion of foreign princes; at the nuptials of 
one of the nobles ; on the election of the procurators 
of St, Mark; or on the public entry of a foreign am- 
baſſador, &e. Theſe opportunities, ſays Keyſler, the 
Venetian ladies wait for with the moſt eager impati- 
ence ; but the huſbands are no lefs on their guard to 
ſecure the honour of the marriage-bed, However, 

od N 


ES” he” 
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as the commerce between the ſexes has undergone 
great alterations, ſince the beginning of this century, 
this is alſo the caſe at Venice; where ladies of cha- 
| rafter not only receive male viſitors in the” morning, 

; when in an undreſs, but accept of invitations to enter- 
tainments, in mixed companies; and even to treats at 
_ taverns. . But there are parties where foreigners are 
ſeldom, or ever, admitted; unleſs known to ſome of / 
the; n perſons of the company. VV 
On the laſt Thurſday of the 4 IR 3 licen- | 
tiouſneſs is carried to its greateſt height, bulls are 
baited in ſeveral ſtreets, and in St. Mark's Place; but 
theſe may. be ſeen at other times. 


5 The Turkiſh ſailor gave of car- 
nival, when he told his Mahometan friends, on his re- 
turn to Turkey, that the poor chriſtians were all diſ- 
ordered in their ſenſes; and nearly in a ſtate of actual 
madneſs, while he remained among them; till one 
day, on a ſudden, they luckly found out a certain grey 
powder that cured ſuch ſymptoms; and, laying it on 
their heads one Wedneſday morning, the wits of all 
the inhabitants were reſtored inſtantaneouſly ; and the 
people grew ſober, quiet, compoſed, and went about 
their buſineſs, juſt like other. folks, He meant the 
, aſhes irewed on the heads of e . Lent, 
e 8 | ch 


„ 
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which ceremony is more  fvietly obfurved. in Venice, . 


| they in he's other catholic countries, - 


On on . in the e ſeveral 1 


Te boats and gondolas may be ſeen rowing, for 


wagers, on the canal di Murano; and their dexterity 
in keeping clear of each other, tacking about, &c. 


is very ſurprizing. In moſt of the gondolas, on this | 
day, are maſks and muſic; and a univerſal emulation . 


1 Ong them, who ſhall divert themſelves moſt. 


When any foreign prince of diſtinction a at 


Venice, the republic generally entertains him with a 
regatta, or rowing matches of gondolas, on the great 
canal. The word regatta ſeems to be derived from 


the aurigatio, or chariot-races of the Circenſian games, 


ES, 


Formerly another diverſion was exhibited at this 


: featon,” on a bridge near St. Barnabyꝰs church; 


which was an engagement betwixt the Caſtellani and 


Nicolati. During this mock battle, ſeveral ; perſons, 


and without any fence; and, when ſuch an engage- * 


ment was going to be exhibited, the water under it 


was made deeper than uſual. The combatants were 
not alloyed to ſcratch or ſeize one another, but only 


to ſhew their ſtrength, and i wich their 


on both ſides, are thrown into the water. This 
bridge is ſeven common paces broad, eighteen long, 
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battle, andencourage the combatants. 
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* 


arms and fiſts. But this diverſion has been ſuppreſſed 


tumult ; when the populace aſſaulted, with flones, the 
houſes where the nobles were poſted to view the 


Among the ſeveral ſhows, that are annually —- 
hibited during the carnival, Addiſon mentions one 


that is odd enough, and particular to the Venetian, 


A ſet of artiſans, by the ſeveral poles, which they lay 
acroſs each others ſhoulders, build themſelves up into 
a kind of pyramid; ſo that you ſee a pile of men, in 

he air, of four or five rows, riſing one above another. 
The weight is ſo equally diſtributed, that every man 


is very well able to bear his part of it; the ftories, if 


they may be ſo called, growing leſs and leſs as they 


advance higher and higher, A little boy repreſents 
the point pf the pyramid ; who, after a ſhort ſpace, 


leaps off, with a great deal of dexterity, into the arms 
of one that catches him at the bottom. In the ſame 


manner the whole building falls to pieces. (We have 
ſeen this exhibited at a place of entertainment in 


London). 1 have been the more particular in this, 


ſays Addiſon, becauſe it explains the following verſe 
of Claudian, which ſhews that the Venetians a are not 


the 1 inventors of this trick, 


; Ve 


for ſome time, having once occaſioned a dangerous 


- 
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Vel qui more avium ſeſe jaculuntur i in auras, 

Corporaque ædificant, celeri creſcentia nexu, 

Quorum compoſitam puer augmenlatus in arcem 
Emicat, & vinctus plants, vel cruribus hœrens, 


 Pendula librato Fe veſtigia JO Cray b. 


Men, piled on men, vith abtive leaps ariſe, | 
And build the breathing fabric to the ſkies; 
A ſprightly youth, above the topmoſt row, 
Points the tall pyramid, and crowns the ſhow. 


The Italian plays, in general, remarks Keyſter, are 
- wretched performances, and thoſe of Venice are not 
at all better than the reſt. As the whole deſign of the 
aftors is to raiſe a laugh in the audience, to that pur- | 
| Poſe they employ all manner of grimaces, poſtures, 


and diſtortions, which ſometimes border upon ob- 
ſcenity. 


The Italian opera may be very juſtly reckoned 
among the principal diverſions, both of the carnival 
and the Aſcenſion week. In this particular, the Ita- 
lians unqueſtionably ſurpaſs all other nations; and 
nothing but an inſupportable vanity can make the 


French bring their muſic in competition with that of 


Italy. The decorations of the theatre of Paris are 
indeed ſcarce to be exceeded, and the dances and in- 

terludes, c the acts/ are excellent. But in the 
e a; ( 


$7" 
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compoſition of the opera, and the executive part, the 
French are much inferior to the Italians. Their airs, 


for the moſt part, reſemble drinking ſongs, and have 
ſo little variety, that the repetition of the fame ſounds 
muſt be tireſome io a nice ear. When a new opera 


is exhibited, if the French audience cannot make 
themſelves maſters of the airs, ſo as to be able to join 


with the performers, in ſinging them on the ſecond . 


night, tbey are diſpleaſed with them. But in the Ita- 


lian theatre the caſe is different; for though the latter 


have naturally a great fondneſs and genius for muſic ; 
yet they are ſenſible it requires a much longer time to 
be able to imitate the fine airs of their lingers. 


e 1 conſiſt of gie of all kinds, 
accompanied with ſuitable ſongs, are introduced be- 


tween the acts of the opera, on the Italian ſtage, in 
order to divert the audience. Ballads and dances | 
are alſo frequently exhibited, but theſe are not io be 


5 with the opera dances : at Paris. 


There are no leſs than foven theatres at Venice; 
two of thele are commonly appropriated to the ſerious 
_ operas, two to comic operas, and the other three to 


plays ; but they are all open only during the carnival, 
which begins on St. Stephen, and continues till Lent; 


and then they are all full every night. In Autumn, 


the houſes are open for the comic operas and plays: 


and 


1 4 


* 
* at ' * 


"0 


* 


„ 


and at the Aſcenſion there is a ſerious opera, A 


trifle is paid at the door for admittance ; this entitles. 
a perlon to go into the pit, where he may look about, 
and determine what part of the houſe he will fit 


in. There are rows of chairs towards the front, the 


ſeats of which fold back, and are locked. Thoſe, 
who chooſe to occupy them, pay a little more money 
to the door-keeper, who immediately unlocks the ſeat. 
Very decent people. occupy the ſe chairs; but the 
back part of the pit is filled with fooimen and 
gondoliers, in their common working clothes. The 


_ nobility, and better ſort of citizens, have boxes re- 


' tained for the year; but there is always a ſufficient 
number to be let to ſtrangers; the price of them 
varies. every night, according to the ſeaſon of the 


\ 


year, and the piece to be afted, rr 


A Venetian playhouſe has a diſmal appearance, in 
the eyes of people accuſtomed to the brilliancy of 
' thoſe in London. Many of the boxes are ſo dark, 
that the faces of the company in them can hardly 9. 


diſtinguiſhed, at a little diſtance; even when they do 


not wear masks. The ſtage, however, is well il-⸗ 


luminated, ſo that the people in the boxes can ſee 
perfectly Vell, every thing that i is tranſated there; 
and when they chuſe to be ſeen themſelves, they order 
lights into the boxes. Between the acts, ladies may 
lometimes be ſeen walking about with their cavaliers 
R 3 „„ ſervenli 
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ſerventi in the back part of the pit, when it is not 
\ crowded. As they are masked, they do not ſcruple 

to reconnoitre the company with their ſpying-glaſſes, 
from this place : when the play begins they return to 
their boxes. This continual moving about, from box 
to box, and between the boxes and the pit, muſt 
create ſome confuſion; and, no doubt, is diſagreeable 
to thoſe who attend merely on account of the piece. 
There muſt be found ſome douceur, at leaſt, in the 
3 midſt of all this obſcurity and confuſion; which, in the 
opinion of the majority of the ee, overbalances 
theſe inconveniences. 


The muſic of the opera, here, is reckoned as fine as 
in any town in Italy. The dramatic and poetic part 
of theſe pieces is little regarded, provided the muſic 
receives the approbation of the critics. It is certainly 
happy for a man to have a taſte for fine muſic, be- 
cauſe he has, by this means, one ſource of enjoyment 


more than thoſe, whoſe auditory nerves are leſs deli 


cately ſtrung. It is, however, equally abſurd, io 
. affeft an exceſſive delight in things, which nature has 

not framed us to enjoy ; yet how many people may 
be ſeen doing painful penance in the opera-houſe, at 
the Haymarket; and, in the midſt of unſuppreſſible 


yavnings, calling out, Charming ! exquiſite ! bra- 
viſimo! es | 


If 
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It is amazing what pains ſome people take to 

render themſelves ridiculous; and it is a matter of 

real curioſity to obſerve, in what various ſhapes the 

little deſpicable ſpirit of affectation ſhews itſelf 
among mankind. : 5 ; 

1 remember, ſays Moore, a very honeſt gentle- 
man, who underſtood little or no French; but having 
picked up a few phraſes, he brought them forward on 
every occaſion; and affected, among his neighbours 


in the country, the moſt perfect knowledge, and the 
higheſt admiration of that language. When any 


perſon, in compliance with his taſte, utiered a ſentence 


in that tongue, though my good friend did not under- 
ſtand a ſyllable of it, yet he never failed to nod and 
ſmile to the ſpeaker, with the moſt knowing air ima- 
ginable. The parſon of the pariſh, at a country. 
dinner, once addreſſed him in theſe emphatic words: 
Monſieur, Fe trouve ce plum pudding extremement bon 
which happening not to be in my friends collection of 
phraſes, he did not comprehend. He nodded and 
ſmiled to the clergyman, however, in his uſual intelli- 
gent manner; but a perſon who ſat near him, being 
ſtruck with the ſagacious and important tone in which 
the obſervation had beendelivered, begged of my friend 


to explain it in Engliſh : on which, after ſome heſi- 


tation, he declared that the turnof the expreſſion was 


ſo genteel, and ſo exquiſitely adapted to the French 


idiom, that it could not be rendered into Engliſn 
| "= 4 „ without. 
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without loſing a great deal of the ofiginal Wee of 
the ſentiment. 


At the comic opera, continues Moore, I have 
ſometimes ſeen aftion alone excite the higheſt ap- 


plauſe, independent either of the poetry or the muſic. 
Ifawa duo performed by an old man and a young 


woman, ſuppoſed to be his daughter, in ſuch a hu- 
mourous manner, as drew an unjverſal encore from 
the ſpeQators ; though the merit of the muſical part of 
enen was but a moderate. ot 


The father ons bis doughter, in a ſong, be had ; 


found an excellent match for her; who, beſides being 


rich, very prudent, and not too young, was, a 


| particular friend of his own; and, in perſon and dil 


poſition, not unlike himſelf: he concludes by telling 
her the ceremony ſhal] be performed next day. She 


rhanks him in the gayeſt air poſſible, for his obliging 


intentions, adding, that ſhe ſhould have been glad 


tao have ſhewn her implicit obedience to his com- 
mands, had there been any chance of the man's 
being to her taſte ; but as, from the account given, 


there could be none, ſhe declares ſhe will not marry | 


him the next day; and adds; with a very long quaver, 
| that if ſhe were to live 10 all eternity, ſhe ſhould con- 


tinue of the ſame opinion. The father, in a violent 
rage, tells her, inſtead of to-morrow, the marriage 


| ſhall take place. that very day; to which ſhe replies, 
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non: : he rejoins, fi; ſhe, non, non; be 65 i, fi; the 
/ daughter, non, non, non; the father, ft, |, fs and 
ſo the ſinging continued five or fix minutes, There 
is certainly nothing marvellouſly witty in this; and 
for a daughter to be of a different opinion from her 
father, in the choice of a huſband, is not a very new. 
Oe incident. The duo, however, was encored, 


and performed a ſecond time with more humour than 


| the firſt. The whole houſe vociferates for it again; 75 


and it was ſung a third time in a manner equally plea 
fant, and yet perfectly different from any of the 


former two. I thought the houſe would have been 
brought down about our ears, ſo extravagant were 
the teſtimonies of approbation, The two actors were 
no obliged to appear again, and ſing this duo's 


fourth time; which they executed i in a ſtyle ſo new, 


ſo natural, and fo exquiſitely droll, that the audi- 
_ ence now thought there had been ſomething deficient | 
in all their former performances, and that 11 had 


hit on the true comic only this laſt time. Some 
people began to call for it again; but the old man, 


now quite exhauſted, begged for mercy ; on which | 
the point was given up. I never before, concludes” 


Moore, had any idea, that ſuch ſtrong comic powers 


N have We diſplayed 1 in the ON of a EN 


The ee is an eſſential part of the entertain- 


ment at the opera here, as well as at London. 
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There is certainly a much greater 1 of m man- 
Kind deaf to the delights of muſic, than blind to the 
| beauties of fine dancing. During the ſinging and 
"recitative, the fingers often ſing, for a conſiderable 
time, without any one's minding them; but the mo- 
ment the ballet begins, private r, though 
pretty univerſal before, is immediately at an end, 
and the eyes of all the ſpeQators are fixed on the 
ſtage. This, to be ſure, has always been the caſe in 
London; and, in ſpite of the pains ſome people take to 
conceal it, we all know the reaſon ; but to find this 
ſame preference of dancing to muſic, in Italy, is 
worthy of reaſon, | : 
The 1 ſays Addiſon, that I ſaw at Venice, 
or indeed in any other part of Italy, are very dif-. 
ferent, and more lewd than thoſe of other countries. 
Their poets have no notion of genteel comedy, and 
fall into the moſt filthy double meanings imaginable, 
| when they have a mind to make their audience merry. 
There is no part generally ſo wretched as that of the 
fine gentleman, eſpecially when he converſes with 
his miſtreſs; for then the whole dialogue is an inſipid 
mixture of pedantry and romance, But it 1s no 
wonder that the poets of ſo jealous and reſerved a 
nation fail in ſuch converſation. on the Rage, 
' which they have no, patterns of in nature. There 
are four ſtanding characters, which enter into 


every 2 that come on the ſtage, the 1 
Harle- 
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Harlequin, Pantalone, and Coviello. The doQor's 
character comprehends the whole extent of a 
pedant, that with a deep voice, and a magiſterial air, 
breaks in upon converſation, and drives down all 
before him : every thing he ſays is backed with quo- 
tations out of Galen, Hippocrates, Plato, Virgil, or 
any author that riſes uppermoſt ; and all anſwers from 
his companion are looked upon as impertinences or in- 
terruptions. Harlequin's part is made up of blunders 
and abſurdities : he is to miſtake one man for another, 
to forget his errands, to ſtumble over queens, and to 
run his head againſt a poſt that ſtands in his way. 
This all attended with ſomething ſo comical in the 
voice and geſtures, that a man, who is ſenſible of the 
folly of the part, can hardly forbear being pleaſed 
with it. Pantalone is e an old cully, and 
Coviello a e 
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| Moore makes the ſame remarks. I had got, ſays 
this writer, I don't know how, the moſt contemptuous * 
opinion of the Italian drama. I had been told there 
Vas not a tolerable actor in lialy, and had been long 
taught to conſider their comedy as the moſt del picable 
ſtuff in the world, which could not amuſe, or even 
draw a ſmile from, any perſon of taſte. Impreſſed 
with theſe ſentiments, I viſited one of the playhouſes . 
in this city. The piece was a comedy, and the moſt 
entertaining charaQter in it, was that of a man who 
fuutiered. 
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flutered.. In this defect, and in the Gngular gri- 
maces which accompanied it, conſiſted a great part 
of the amuſement. Diſguſted at ſuch a Pitiful ſub- 
ſtitution for wit and humour, I expreſſed a contempt 
for an audience which could be entertained with ſuch 
buffoonery, and who could take pleaſure in a na- 
tural infirmity. While we inwardly indulged ſenti- 
ments of ſelf-approbation, on account of the refine- 
ment and ſuperiority of our taſte, and ſupported the 
dignity of thoſe ſentiments by a diſdainful gravity of 


countenance ; the ſtutterer was giving a piece of in- 


formation to Eats which greatly intereſted him, 

and to which he liſtened with every mark of eager- 
neſs. The unfortunate ſpeaker had juſt arrived at 
the moſt i important part of his narrative, which was to 
acquaint the impatient liſtener where his miſtreſs was 
concealed, when he unluckily ſtumbled on a word of 
ſix or ſeven ſyllables, which completely obſtrutted © 
the progreſs of his narration. He attempted it again 
and again, but always without ſucceſs, You may 
have obſerved, that though many other words would 


explain his meaning equally well, you may as ſoon 


make a ſaint change his religion, as prevail on a ſtut- 
terer to accept of another word in place of the one at 
which he has ſtumbled. He adheres to his firſt word 
to the laſt, and will ſooner expire with it in his throat, 
than give it up for any other you may offer. 5 


Jun, on the preſent rente preſented his friend 


with 


| 1 a dozen, but he rejetted them all with diſdain, | 
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and perſiſted in his unſucceſsful attempts on that 


which had firſt come in his way.. At length, making 


a deſperate effort, when all the ſpeQators were 
"gaping in expedtation of his ſafe delivery, the cruel 


word came up with its broad ſide foremoſt, and ſtuck 


directly acroſs the unhappy man's rl. He = 


gaped, and panted, and croaked; his face fluſhed, 
and his eyes ſeemed ready to ſtart from his head. 
Harlequin unbuttoned the ſtutterers waiſtcoat, and 


the neck of his ſhirt; he fanned his face with his cap, 


and held a bottle of hartſhorn to his noſe. At length, 
| fearing his unhappy patient would expire before he 
could give the deſired intelligence, in a fit of deſpair 
he pitched his head full in the dying man's ſtomach, 
and the word bolted: out at his mouth to the moſt 
diſtant part of the houſe. This was performed in a 
manner ſo perfectly droll, and the humorous abſur- 
- dity of the expedient came ſo unexpettedly upon me, 


that J immediately burſt into a moſt exceſſive fit of 


laughter, in which 1 was accompanied by the friends 
who were with me; and our laughter continued in 


| ſuch loud, violent, and repeated fits, that the at- 
tention of the audience being turned from the ſtage to 
our box, occaſioned a renewal of the mirth all over 
the playhouſe with greater vociſeration than at firſt. 
On return to our hotel, I was aſked if I were as much. 


| convinced as ever, that a man muſt be perſeAly de- 
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void of taſte, who could condeſcend to laugh at an 
Italian comedy. When the theatres are open, all 

the world goes there, particularly in the ſeaſon of 
the carnival, where the Barcaroles, or Gondoliers, 
make fo great a figure, that it is ſaid of them, what 
Bickerſtaff ſaid of the trunk-maker in the Tatler, that 
what they cenſure or applaud 1s generally condemned 
or approved by the public ; in ſhort, that it is the 
Barcaroles who decide the fate of an opera or play. 
Theſe Barcaroles, ſays Sharpe, are certainly ſucha body 
of ſober men, as in England we have no inſtance of, 
among the lower claſs of people : in maſquerade time, 
however, they indulge the taſte of gaming; and, 
doubtleſs, often play with the nobles, their let 
but the brownneſs and coarſeneſs of their bands be- 
tray their occupation; beſides, it 1s impoſſible for 
them to forbear making their boaſts, or their com- 
plaints, of good and bad fortune; when their dialect 
and deportment never fail to diſcover them. 


The number, as well as character of theſe people, 
renders their body very reſpectable: when one con- 
ſiders that in all the great families every gentleman 
keeps a diſtin gondola, rowed by two men, except 
' ſome few, who have but one rower; it will be readily 

conceived, that the number of ELD mult be 

very conſiderable. They. are exceedingly proud of 
their RAG,” a and with ſome reaſon ; for their pro- 
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feſſion leads them into the company of the. greateſt 


men of the ſtate ; and it is the faſhion to converſe with 
them, to hear N wit and humour, and applaud 


every thing they ſay; beſides, the pay of a Barcarole 
is about eighteen pence Engliſh, with liveries and 


little perquiſites ; which, in fo cheap a country, is a 
plentiful income to a ſober man; 3 accordingly it is 


notorious, that all of them can afford to marry, and | 


do marry. | 


We ſhall conclude this account of their amuſe- 
ments with the ceremony of a Venetian wedding, and 


the dreſs of the bride, as deſcribed by Lady Millar. 
The proceſſion of the gondolas to the church was 


very fine; the gondoliers, dreſſed in gold and filver 


ſtuffs, . a moſt brilliant contraſt with the black- 


neſs of their boats. The pillars, and walls of the 


church, were covered with crimſon damaſk, fringed 


with gold'; the altar richly adorned with lace and 


flowers, and the ſteps up to it ſpread over with Per- 


ſian carpets; and the whole church was illuminated a 


with large WAX LoL, Ong at noon day. 


: FF 6 as the torapliy —  Hfombarked from 


their gondolas, they formed themſelves into a regular 


proceſſion; the ladies walked two and two: they were 
all dreſſed in thin black filk gowns, (except the bride) 
with large hoops ; the gowns are ſtrait· bodied, with 
„ ä 
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very long trains, like the court-dreſſes worn at Vef- 
ſailles; their trains tucked up on one ſide of the 


hoop, with a prodigious large taſſel of diamonds, 
Their fleeves were covered, up to the ſhoulders, with 


falls of the fineſt Bruſſels lace, a drawn tucker of the 


ſame round the boſom, adorned with rows of the fineſt 
pearl, each as large as a moderate gooſeberry, till the 


rows deſcended below the top of the ſtomacher; then 


two ropes of pearls, which came from the back of the 
neck, were caught up; at the left ſide of the ſtomacher, 
and finiſhed in two fine taſſels. Their heads were 
dreſſed prodigiouſly bigh, in a vaſt number of buckles, 


and two long drop curls in the neck. A great num- 

bor of diamond pins, and ſtrings of pearl, adorned 
their heads, with large ſullanes, or feathers, on one 
| ſide, and . diamond . | 


C 


* 


the ſame faſhion, and decorated in the. fame manner, 


- with the other ladies; but her boſom Was quite bare, 


and ſhe had a ſine a neck. lace, and an enor- 


mous bouquet of natural flowers. Her hair was dreſſed 


as high as the. others, with this difference, that it 
was'in curls behind as well as before; theſe curls 


bad a ſingular appearance, but not near ſo good an 


effect as the heads of the other ladies, whoſe hair was 


plaited in large folds, and appeared mueh more 
| e her diamonds were very fine, and in great 
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profuſion. All the ladies that walked, about ſixty 
in number, were relations or intimate friends to the 
young couple, many of them extremely handſome. 
The men appeared to me all alike; they were dreſſed 
in black gowns like lawyers, with immenſe perriwigs. 


£32 5 


CHAP. VI. 
| Conſtitution and Government. 


* ſupreme authority is lodged in the hands of 
the nobility, who are ſaid to be in number near 
2,000. On the birth of a nobleman's ſon, his name 
is entered in the golden book, otherwiſe he forfeit bis 
nobility. Every nobleman is indeed a member of 
the ſenate ; and, on this account, it is a received 


maxim that 6 are all equal in dignity. But the 


difference, notwithſtanding, between the intereſt and 
Nor, XVI. © 8 authority 
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authority of families, is very conſiderable, Crowned 
heads, German, and other princes, have not thought 
it any degradation 10 be made nobles of e 


The head of the Republic is the Doge, or Duke; 
who, on the demiſe of the former, 1s choſen in the fol- 
lowing manner; which is not a little complicated. 
All the noblemen, above thirty years of age, meet in 
the palace of St. Mark ; where an equal number of 
balls, to the perſons preſent, are put into an urn, 
Thirty of thele are gilded, and the others filvered 
over. Every nobleman, in his turn, takes out a 
balls, and they who have drawn the ban gilt balls, 
retire into a chamber to continue the eleQion. Theſe 
thirty electors draw from another urn, in which are 
twenty-one ſilvered, and nine gilded balls. They 
who draw the gilded balls, nominate forty other 
 _eleQtors, which are again by lot reduced to twelve, 
who name five and twenty. Theſe five and twenty 
dra lots a ſecond time, to be reduced to nine, and of 
theſe nine, each chooſes five others, making in all 
forty-five; and from theſe forty-five, eleven are ſe- 

| parated again by lot, who chooſe forty-one others. 
"Theſe forty-one are then ſhut up in a chamber of the 
ducal palace, and there remain till they have choſen 

a new Doge. The reſult of their determination is 

generally known in fix or eight hours. To the due 
and legal election of a Doge, it is required, that out 
5 of 


4 * 
A 
. 23 


\ 


bf the 10 71% one, he ſhould bave five and twenty 
votes. His election is followed by a kind of coro- 


nation; the ducal cap, the fore- part of which pro- 


jekts as a mark of the unlimited power of the re- 


public, being placed, wich great ceremony, on his 


head. 


The Doge has been very juſtly defined to be, in 


habit and ſtate a king, in authority a counſellor, in 


the city a priſoner, and out. of it a private perſon. 
He is not ſo much as to ſtir from the city, without the 
councils permiſſion. At preſent, his privileges conſiſt 


in the following leading particulars : 1. That the coin 


be ſtamped with his name, but not with his image. 


2. That all the credentials of the miniſters of the repub- 


lies to foreign courts be made out in his name, but with- 
out his ſignature, or ſeal. 3. That all diſpatches from 
foreign courts be directed to him; which, however, 
he is not to open, but in preſence of ſome of the 
council. 4. That he is to act as the preſident of all 


aſſemblies. f. That within Venice he is to have the 
ſtate of a ſovereign prince, and to be ſtyled Sereni/- / 


ſeme. 6. That he is to uncover himſelf only before 


ſovereigns, and princes of royal blood, and cardinals. 
7. Laſtly, That his family is not to be ſubje& to any 
ſumptuary laws. His yearly income is 12,000 
ducats. Of this ſum, he muſt ſpend one half gn the 


four grand entertainments, which he is obliged to 


„„ give 
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give every year ; and, to live up to his dignity, he 


muſt alſo ſpend conſiderably of his own fortune. 


Among the reſtrictions laid upon him, are the ſol- 
lowing : His ſons and brothers are excluded from all 
conſiderable offices, and incapable of being ſent on 


_ embaſſies as long as he lives; and, without the ſenate's 


conſent, they are not to accept of a fief fro 
Foreign prince, or a benefice from the Pope. Even 
the Doge himſelf is not to marry the ſiſter, or re- 

lation of a prince, without the permiſſion of the great 


council. On his demiſe, his adminiſtration is ſtrictly 


enquired into, and frequent opportunities taken of 
laying a heavy fine on his heirs for mal-adminiſtra- 
tion. Even in his life-time, he is ſubject to the de- 


eree of the ſtate inquiſition ; the preſident of which | 


may, at all hours, go into his moſt ſecret cloſets, 


and ſearch his bed, and all his writings, while the 


Doge dares not expreſs the leaſt diſguſt, or reſent- 


ment. In ſlate affairs, he cannot do the leaſt thing, 


nor go out of the city, without the confent. of the 
ſenate z and, during his ſtay on the Terra firma, he 


is looked on no more than a private gentleman. 
Under ſuch diſagreeable circumſtances, if it were 


not a flagrant truth, that the human heart idolizes 


every thing which has a ſplendid exterior, we ſhould 


conclude, that the dignity of a Venetian Doge, would 
be rather avoided, than eagerly ſought after, 


In 
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In the grand council, all nobles, of the age of 
twenty-five years, may take their place, though ſome 


younger find means to obtain admittance. It uſually 
meets on Sundays, and holidays, in the large hall of 


the ducal place; and, when all the nobility are pre- 


ſent, confiſts of near 2,000 perſons. | 


* 


\ 


The ſenate, or pregadi, are a committee of the 


grand council, by whom they are allo choſen. This 
ſenate has the management of the moſt ſecret and 
important ſlate affairs; ſuch as making alliances, 
declaring war, ſending ambaſſadors, coining money, 


fitting up offices, impoſing taxes, &c. It conſiſts of 


about 3oo perſons, 


The third council is called the collegium, and con- 


ſiſts of the Doge, his ſix counſellors, and one or two 
others. In this council, letters and inſtruments re- 


lating to the ſtate are read, ambaſſadors are ad- 


mitted to audience, and other important affairs are 


tranſacted. 


The procurators of St. Mark were, at firſt, only 
appointed as commiſſioners, to ſuperintend the build- 


ing of the church; but in time, wills, guardianſhips, 
and making a proper proviſion for the poor, fell under 
their juriſdiction. This office is reckoned the more 


conliderable, becauſe i it is held for life. The procu- 


f rators 
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rators of St. Mark are, at preſent; but nine in 


number: when the ſtate is diſtreſſed for money, the 


title may be acquired, by advancing a conſiderable 
ſum. 


The council often is a high penal court, which, 


in faft, conſiſts of ſeventeen members; for, beſides 


the ten noblemen choſen annually. by the grand 
council, from which number this court receives its 


name, the Doge preſides, and. the fix counſellors 5 


attached to the Doge aſſiſt, when * think proper 


at all deliberations. 


The council is ſupreme in all crimes againſt the 
ſtate. It is the duty of three chiefs, choſen every 
month from this court, by lot, to open all letters ad- 
dreſſed to it; to report the contents, and aſſemble the 


members, when they think proper. They have the 


power of ſeizing accuſed perſons, examining them in 


priſon, and taking their anſwers in writing, with the 


evidence againſt them; which being laid before the 


court, theſe chiefs appear as proſecutors, 


The priſoners, all this time, are kept in cloſe con- 
finement, deprived of the company of relations and 
friends, and not allowed to receive any adyice by 
letters. They can have no counſel to aſſiſt them, un: 


leſs 
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| eſs one of the Judges chooſes to aſſume that office ; 
in which caſe he is permitted to manage their defence, 
and plead their cauſe; after which the court decides, 
by a majority of votes, acquitting the priſoner, or 
condemning him to private or public execution, as 

© they think proper; and if any perſons murmur at the 
fate of their relations or friends, and talk of their 
innocence, and the injuſtice they have met with, theſe 


mal-contents are in great danger of meeting with the 
ſame fate. 


Out of this court the grand councilof Venice, in 
che year 1501, thought proper to create the tribunal 
of ſtate- inquiſitors, which is ſtill more deſpotic and 
brief in its manner of proceeding, 
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This conſiſts of three members only, all 
taken from the council of ten; two literally from 
the ten, and the third from the counſellors of the 
Dae who allo make part of that council, 
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Theſe three perſons have the posen of deciding, 
without appeal, on the lives of every citizen belong- 
ing to the Venetian State; the higheſt of the nobility, 
even the Doge himſelf, not being excepted, They 
keep the keys of the boxes, into which anonymous 
informations are thrown. The informers, who ex- 
peta os Bans cut off a little piece of their letter, 
8 „ which 
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which they afterwards ſhew to the inquiſitor, when 


they claim a. reward, To theſe three inquiſitors is 


given the right of employing ſpies, conſidering 
ſecret intelligence, iſſuing orders to ſeize all perſons, 
whoſe words or actions they think reprehenſible, and 
afterwards trying them, when they think proper. If 
all the three are of one opinion, no farther ceremony 


is neceſſary; they may order the priſoner to be 


ſtrangled in priſon, drowned in the canal Orfano, 
hanged privately in the night between the pillars, or 
executed publickly as they pleaſe; and whatever 
their deciſion be, no further inquiſition can be made 
on the ſubje&; but, if any one of the three differs 
from his brethren, the cauſe muſt be carried before 


| the full aſſembly of the council of ten. One would 


naturally imagine, that by thoſe the priſoner might 
have a good chance of being acquitted ; becauſe, 
the difference in opinion of the three bon 
ſheys, that the caſe is at leaſt dubious; and, in du- 
bious caſes, this court is governed by maxims dif- 
ferent from that of others. II is a rule here to admit 


of ſmaller preſumptions, in all crimes which affect the 


government, than in other caſes; and the only dif- 
ference they make between a crime fully proved, 
and one more doubtful, is, that, i in the firſt caſe, the 
execution is in broad day. light; but when there are 


doubts of the priſoner's guilt, he is put to death pri- 
. wately. * ſtate ane have keys to every 


apart- 
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apartment of the ducal palace, and can, when they 
think proper, penetrate into the very bed%hamber 
of the Doge, open his cabinet, and examine his 
papers. Of courſe they may command accels to the 
houſe of every individual in the ſtate. They con- 
tinue in office only one year, but are not reſponſible 
afterwards for their conduct, while they were in au- 
thority. 1 5 „ 


What would our modern patriots think, if they 
lived in the ſame city with three perſons, who had 
the *power of ſhutting them up in a dungeon, and 
putting them to death when they pleaſed, and with- 
out being accountable for ſo doing? If, from the 

| charaers of the inquiſitors of one year, a man had 
nothing to dread ; ſtill he might fear, that a ſet of a 
different character might be in authority the next; 
and although he were perſuaded, that the inquiſitors 
would always be choſen from among men of the moſt 
known integrity in the ſtate, he might tremble at the 
malice of ſecret informers and enemies; a combi- 
nation of whom might impoſe-on the underſtanding of 
upright judges, eſpecially where the accuſed is ex- 
cluded from his friends, and denied counſel to aſſiſt 
him in his defence; for let him be never ſo conſcious 
of innocence, he cannot be ſure of remaining unſuſ- 
pefted, or unaccuſed ; nor can he be certain, that he 
ſhall not be put to the rack, to ſupply a deficiency of 
| = evidence; 
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evidence ; and finally, though a man poſſeſſed of ſo 
much betneſs of character, as to feel no inquietude 
from any of their conſiderations on his own account, 
he might ſtill be under apprehenſions for his children, 
and other conneftions, for whom ſome men feel more 


anxiety than for themſelves. 


If a nobleman, declines an office to which he has 
been elected, he is obliged to pay a fine of 2,000 
ducats, and is excluded from the great council, and 


likewiſe from the Broglio, for the ſpace of two years. 


The nobili are not allowed to hold any lands or fiefs 
on the terra firma; but gardens and houſes of plea- 


| ſure are not included in this prohibition, A noble 


Venetian, who enters into holy orders, is excluded 


from the great council, and all public employments ; 


and this law extends even to ſuch as are made knights 
of Malta. None of the nobility muſt take preſents, 
penſions, or receive any order of knighthood from 
foreign ſtates. The relations of ſuch Venetians, as 
are cardinals, are excluded from all deliberations in 
the council, reſpecting eccleſiaſtical affairs. No 
perſon enjoys more than one office at the ſame time, 
be it ever ſo conſiderable. No one mult congratulate 
any perſon, in his obtaining a part in the govern- 
ment, except he is promoted to be Doge or Procu- 


-  Tator of St. Mark; nor muſt he ſolicit any judge, but 


on criminal. proceſſes, In the diviſion of hereditary 
eſtates, 
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1 


eſtates, the eldeſt fon of a Ki Ser has no ad- 
vantage over his younger brothers; by which means 
ſeveral families are reduced to poverty ; eſpecially as 


they are not allowed to mend their circumſtances by 
trade or commerce. It is hardly credible, what a 


mean appearance ſeveral perſons among the nobility 

make in the ftreets of Venice, by the ſhabbineſs of | 
| their dreſs, &c. Many of them are not able to 
keep a ſervant ; fo that they are obliged to buy their 


proviſions, even in the market, and carry them home 


along the public ſtreets. When there are ſeveral 


brothers in a family, in order to prevent their falling 
thus into contempt by their poverty, only one of them 
marries. But by this practice, not only the increaſe 


of the nobility is hindered, but a great many ſcanda- 
lous cries are likewiſe propagated among the reſt of 
the brothers, which are committed at Venice in a 


moſt flagrant manner, without ſhame or concealment. 
Keeping a miſtreſs is looked upon as an undoubted 


privilege belonging to a noble Venetian; and when 
one, by reaſon of his poverty, cannot keep a miſtreſs | 
for his own uſe alone, he enters into a co-partnerſhip 
with three or four indigent perſons, who all con- 
tribute to ſupport her, and enjoy her company by 


turns, 


Many people are ſurprized, that in a government 


ſo very jealous of its power as that of Venice, there 


is 
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is no military eſtabliſhment within the city, to ſupport : 
the executive power, and repreſs any popular com. 
motion. This is ſuppoſed to proceed from the; jea- 
louſy of the government, leſt a few rich and powerful 
nobles ſhould corrupt the garriſon, and gain over the 
commander to any ambitious plan of their own, for 
the geRruftion of the conſtitution, | 


But although 8 is no formal garriſon, in a 
military uniform, there is a real effective force, ſuf- 
ficient to ſuppreſs any popular commotion, at the 
command of the ſenate and council of ten. This 
force, beſides the Sbirri, conſiſts of a great number of 
- ſtout fellows ;| who, without any diſtinguiſhing dreſs, 
are kept in the pay of government, and are at the 
command of that council. There is alſo the whole 
body of the Gondohers, the moſt hardy and daring of 
the common Venetians. This' body of men are 
greatly atiached to the nobility, from whom they have 
moſt of their employment, and with whom they ac- 
quire a certain degree of familiarity, by paſling great 
part of their time, ſhut up in boats, in their company, 
and by being privy to many of their love intrigues, 
Great numbers of theſe Gondoliers are in the ſervice 
of particular nobles ; and there is no doubt that, in 
caſe of any popular inſurreQion, the whole would take 
the ſide of the nobility and ſenate, againſt the people. 


In ſhort, mY may be conſidered as a kind of ſtanding 
militia, 


ws , F 


co 
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militia, ready to riſe as ſoon as the government re- 
quired their ſervices. . . 


Laſtly, there is the Grand Council itſelf ; which, 
in caſe of any violent commotion of the citizens and 


populace, could be armed directly, from the ſmall 


arſenal within the ducal palace; and would prove a 
very formidable force againſt an unarmed multitude ; 


for the laws of Venice forbid, under pain of death, 


any citizen to carry fire-arms; a law which is very 
exactly executed by the ſtate inquiſitors. 


By theſe means, the executive power of govern- 


ment is as irreſiſtible at Venice, as at Peterſburgh, or 


_ 


Conltantnople. | 


. There is, unqueſtionably, much reflection and great 


depth of thought, in the formation of the political 
conſtitution of Venice ; but, remark ſome writers, 


it would be more admirable, if the council of ten, 


and ſtate inquiſitors, had never formed any part of it, 


This inſtitution, ſay they, deſtroys the effect of all the . 


reſt, and is worſe than the fixed and permanent 
tyranny of one perſon ; for that perſon's character, 
and maxims would be known; and, by endeavouring 
to conform themſelves to his way of thinking, people 
might have ſome chance of living unmoleſted ; but, 


according to this plan, . have a free-thinker for 


their 
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their tyrant to-day, and a bigot to-morrow. One 


year a ſet of inquiſitors, who conſider certain parts 
of condutt as innocent; which, in the ſight of their 


ſucceſſors, may appear ftate-crimes; ſo that men 
| know not what they have to depend on. A uni- 
verſal jealouſy muſt therefore prevail, and pre- 


cautions will be uſed to avoid the ſuſpicions of go- 
vernment, unknown in any other country. Ac- 


cordingly, we find, that the noble Venetians are 


afraid of having any intercourſe with foreign Am- 


baſſadors, or with foreigners of any kind; they are 
even cautious of viſiting at each others houſes, and 
hardly ever have meetings together, except at the 
courts, or in the Broglio. The boaſted ſecrecy of 
their public councils proceeds, in all probability, 
from the ſame principle of fear. If all converſation 
on public affairs were forbid, under pain of death, 


and if the members of the Britiſh parliament were 


liable to be ſeized in the night, by general warrants, 
and hanged at Tyburn, or drowned in the Thames, 

at the pleaſure of the Secretaries of State, the world 
would know as little of what paſſes in OR houſe of 
parliament, as they do of what is tranſated in the 
eie. 


* 


It is not ſafe for a noble Venetian to acquire, in a 
high degree, the love and confidence of the common 
people, This excites the jealouſy of the inquiſitors, 

and 


* 
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and proves a pretty certain, means of excluding him 
from any of the high offices. A government which 
diſplays ſo much diſtruſt and ſuſpicion, when there is 
little or no. ground, will not fail to ſhew marks of the 


ſame diſpoſition, when, in the general opinion, there.1 is 
ſome Walon to be circumlpe. 


Though it is forki the nobilics and clergy, to hold 
any communication with ſtrangers upon politics, or. 
affairs of ſtate yet, it is remarked, that the Gondoliers 
are exceeding ready to talk upon theſe, or any other 
ſubjeAts, with all who give them the ſmalleſt en- 
couragement. Thoſe, who are not in the immediate 
ſervice of any particular nobleman, are often retained 
by government, as ſpies upon ſtrangers. It is ſaid, 
that while theſe fellows row their gondolas, in E 
inattention to the converſation, they are taking 
notice of every thing which is ſaid, that they may 
report it to their employers, when they imagine it 
any way concerns the government. As ſoon as a 
ſtranger arrives, the Gondoliers, who brought him to 
Venice, repair to a certain office, and give informa- 
tion where they took him up, to what houſe they 


conducted him, and any other particulars they may 
have picked up. 


The citizens form a reſpeQable body in the ſtate 5 
and, though they are excluded from the ſenate, they 
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may hold fore very lucrative and important offices, 
By applying to the arts and ſciences, which are en- 


couraged at Venice, they have a fair chance of 


living agreeably, and laying up a competency . for 
their families. Private property is no where better 
ſecured than at Venice; and though ſhe no longer 
enjoys the trade of Aſia, without competitors, yet her 


commerce is {till confiderable, and many individuals 
acquire great wealth by trade, The manufaQories 


\ eſtabliſhed here employ all the "induſtrious poor; 
and prevent that ſqualid beggary, that pilfering and 
robbery, one or other, or all of which , Prevail i in moſt 

other countries of Europe. 


Their ſabjeſts on obs terra fi firma are not at all 
oppreſſed ; the ſenate has found, that mild treatment 

and good uſage are the beſt policy, and more ef- 

| feftual than armies, in preventing revolts. The Po- 
dleſtas, therefore, are not allowed to abuſe their power, 
by treating the people with ſeverity or injuſtice, 
| Thoſe governors know that any complaints produced 
againſt them, will be ſcrutinized by the ſenate very 
carefully. This prevents many abuſes of power on 
their part, and makes the neighbouring prince, 
which formerly belonged to this ſtate, regret the 
chance of war, which raviſhed them from the equitable . 
government of their ancient maſters, 2 \ 


* 


The 
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The republic is extremely rigid in the; obſervance _ 


of quarantine ; and, conſidering that they border on 2 


_ thoſe countries, where the plague ſo frequently rages, 


they cannot be too circumſpect. There is not the 


leaſt connivance ever practiſed; all letters, to whom- 
ſoever directed, are firſt opened by the officers, and 
then ſmoaked before they are delivered. A few 
years ſince, a boy got on board one of the veſſels, 
8 quarantine, and ſtole ſome tobacco; de 
vas purſued into Venice, and ſhot dead in the ſtreets. 
There are many cuſtom-houſe officers in their boats, 
 vatching the veſſels performing quarantine, night and 
day, who. would certainly kill the firſt man who ſhould 
attempt to go on ſhore before it was expired. 


The republic is divided into eleven general 80 


vernments. No nobleman, indebted to the ſtate, is 
permitted to vote in the ſenate. Commerce, and all 
menial occupations, are forbidden them. If a noble 
man is in diſtreſſed circumſtances, he has generally 
ſons appointment as him by the ſenate. 8 


* & 


f 


3 Is great opportunity for chicanery i in the | 
courts of law, as each province has its 
eue and privileges. 


The mode of mn in their courts of lawi is ve | 
lingular; and gives their lawyers m more the appear nce 
vp U. . N 
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of a demoniac, than of a man endeavouring, by ſound 
reaſon, to convince the judges and the audience, of 
the juſtice of his client's cauſe. Every advocate 
mounts into a ſmall pulpit, where he opens his 
harangue with ſome gentleneſs, but does not long 
contain himſelf within thoſe limits; his voice ſoon 
cracks; and, what is very remarkable, the beginning of 
moſt ſentences whilſt he is under agitation, or ſeeming 
enthuſiaſm in pleading, is at a pitch above his na- 
tural voice, ſo as to occaſion a wonderful diſcord ; 

then, if he mea 1 to be very emphatical, he ſtrikes the 
pulpit with his hands, five or fix times together, as 
quick as thought ; ſtamping, at the ſame time, ſo as io 
make the great room reſound with this ſpecies of 
oratory ; at length, in the fury of his argument, he 
deſcends from the pulpit, runs about pleading on the 
floor, returns in a violent paſſion back again to tho 
pulpit, thwarts it with his hands more than at firſt, 
and continues in this rage, running up and down the 
pulpit ſeveral times, till he has finiſhed his harangue. 
His wig, all this while, ſeems to be in continual 
danger of dropping row his head, and this not un- 
e happens. 


This republic has now exiſted above fourteen hund- 
red years; which is the more extraordinary, con- 
fidering the great number of enemies it has had; 
and the ruinous and expenſive wars in which it bas 
f been 
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been engaged. But its power never ſhone with ſo 
much luſtre, as during the famous league of Cambray, 


when ol all the powers of 0 were combined 
to its overthrow. 


< 
- þ 5 
* 


15 fe, the Emperor Maximilian, toes XII. 


Ferdinand, King of Spain; Henry VIII. King of 


England; the Pope; all the Princes of Italy; in 


ſhort, the Grand Turk; all leagued together againſt 


it, which made it ts ſuppoſed, that its total 
downfall was at hand. However, its condutt was ſo 
admirable, - that after having loſt a great part of its 


territories, which i it could not defend in its firſt mo- 


ment of attack, it recovered them ſhortly after, and 


even put to flight the Emperor, who had advanced at 


the head of an army of 200,00 men, in full confi- 
dence to le the very foundations of its capital. 
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Ct AP wi 
Revenue, Army, Navy, c. 


Ta annual revenue of the republic is com- 
puted at twenty-ſix millions and a half of 
French livres, of which the capital alone furniſhes 
twelve millions. The expenditure is made to amount 
only to twenty-four millions; conſequently there is 
an annual ſurplus of two millions of French livres. 
By a regulation made in the year 1786, halfa million 
is allotted every year for defraying the national debt; 
the intereſt of which, at that time, amounted to five 
millions of livres. Three bedded thouſand livres 
are annually expended in preſents to the Grand 
Signior, and the piratical ſtates of Barbary. In 
time of war, both the nobles and the other ſubjeds, 
even the Doge, contribute proportionably to their 
income, towards defraying the public expences. 

In the army, the republic makes little uſe of ſuch 
of its ſubjetts, as live under heavy oppreſſions. The 


Dower of its e conſiſts of thirteen regiments of 
Dalmatians, | 


and is, beſides, obliged to furniſh a certain number of 
its inhabitants, to be exerciſed in the manceuvres of 
the artillery. 
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Dalmatians, men of great reſolution, but more expert 


in the uſe of the {word than of fire arms. The Swiſs 


alſo, on occaſion, furniſh 6,000 men to be paid by the 


republic. Their army is ſaid to conſiſt of go, ooo men. 
Owing to the jealouſy of the ſuperior officers, ſome 


_ diſtinguiſhed foreigner is appointed commander in 
chief; but to him are joined two proveditori gene 


ral, without whoſe conſent he can do nothing. 


Each -province has bkewiſs its ſoparate N 


The naval 3 of the republic 1 alſo confider- 


able; amounting, according to public accounts, to 
Fourteen men of war, twenty galleaſſes, and twenty- 


five galleys, commanded. by a captain-general, who : 
is always one of the principal nobility. Under him is 


the proveditoregenerale di mare, and other great officers, _ 


In time of war, it is ſaid, the Venetians can equip 
near thirty ſhips of the line. In time of peace, there 
are 12. or 14,000 ſailors employed ; which, in war 
time, may be increaſed to 30,000, from the pro- 
vinces of Dogado and Iſtria. 


Venice formerly. held. the firſt rank among the 


trading cities, or. rather the trading nations of Eu- 
rope: and 5 declenſion, from ſo brilliant an honour, 
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is chieſly owing to two coves; ; the diſcovery of the | 


Cape of Good Hope, and the prohibiting of the no- 


8 from commerce. 


Before the diſcovery of the Cape of Good Hope, 
ſhe was the ſtaple both of Europe and Aſia, the 
broker for all the various ſorts of merchandize, 
within the commerce of thoſe two parts of the world; _ 
and likewiſe the bank of that opulence, by which it 
is carried on ; in a word, with only the Piſans and 
Genoeſe, for competitors, ſhe ſupplied all that Hol- 
land, England, and France do at preſent; alloying, 
| however, for the increaſe procure by . 


This commerce made the greater figure, as it was 
carried on by the nobility, and the firſt houſes of the 
ſtate; which, being governed by the ſpirit of thoſe 
os had in its wars, conqueſts, and treaties, its 
principal eye on the proſperity of trade. 


What a e between Gb a ſpirit, and 
that of the chief ſtates of Europe, at the very 
ſame time! Among them, trade was left to the 
Jews and Lombards ; the ſovereigns, and every petty 
lord of our northern counties, looking on it as 
no more than an expedient, which they daily made 
uſe of, by heavy impofitions, to enrich their trea- 
ſury, and which they often drained by extraordinary 
burdens, of which Wy. furniſhes ioo many in- 


ſtances. 


* — 


\ 
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' ſtances. Theſe loſſes, however, the Lombards and 


Jews made up by the enormous uſuries, which ſove- 
reigns uſed to connive at, in hopes of coming in 
for a ſhare. Hence the general contempt and deteſ- 
tation for trade, or thoſe. who followed it. Hence, 


likewiſe, the principles- then laid down by the ſchool- 


men, concerning uſufy; principles in which all the 
revolutions in the ſeveral branches of commerce 


have not yet made any change, in nations, who in 


other reſpetts are not wanting in perſpicacity. How 
very different were the ideas of thoſe dark ages, from 
thoſe which the author of the nobleſſe commercante has 
placed in fo ſtrong a light! As the latter have gained 
ground 1n the reſt of Europe, they have declined at 
Venice; which now makes no leſs difference between 
a nobleman and trader „ than a native of France does 
between a peer and a ſhoeblack. 


/ 


EE the 1 of the fifteenth century, 


the plain old faſhioned ideas being ſuperceded by 


the chimera of military glory, the ſyſtem of the re- 
public underwent a great change; ſhe aſpired to 


conqueſts without any regard to commerce; and this 
romantic nation alienated the nobility from trade, 


which had eyer made their moſt ſolid greatneſs; and 
the republic was brought to the yery brink of ruin, 


FI t? © She 
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She has, indeed, preſerved part of theſe ambitious 
conqueſts, but it was by efforts which have quite ex- . 
hauſted her. Yet, it is ſtill that ſame trade which 
upholds the: noble houſes againſt the debaſement 

they imagine inherent in commerce ; the greater part 
of their money is either in trade or bank. Printing, 
originally ſet up at Venice, by N. Janſſon, a French- 

man, though not flouriſhing in that proſperity, to 

which the abilities, induſtry, and diſintereſtedneſs of 
the Manutii, the Giuntii, the Giolitos, the Bevilacquas, 
Kc. raiſed it, ſtill makes one of the chief branches of 
he trade of Venice. Several noble houſes place 
their money in this trade clandeſtinely, and with a 
view of lucre; diſtantly imitating the Societa Palatina, 
compoſed of the principal noblemen of Milan, who 
formed and openly keep it up, for the good of litera- 
ture, and the Improvement of. the ſciences; motions 
which the higheſt nobility need not conceal, 


By means of the ſumptuary laws, the manufaQures 
of the Venetian territory anſwer. its conſumption ; 
and, agreeable to the ſpirit of 'the government, they 
are rather ſolid than ſhowy : no country in Europe 
makes better velvets, or ſilk ſtockings. Its looking- 
glaſſes and galloons, which were formerly vended all 
over Europe, now go only to the Levant. The 
reputation of its treacle is at its ancient height, 
which it owes to the apparatus and form with which 

7 | N 
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it was compoſed, and under the eye of the very | 

Signiory itſelf. Preſents of this treacle are con- 
ſidered of value by the Venetian Ambaſſadors at 
the ſeveral courts of Europe. The wax, which 
Venice brings from Dalmatia, Greece, and all the 
Levant, employs many manufaQtories ; where, aſter 
being whitened, .it is made into candles, the very 
fineſt of which, is no more than about fifteen pence 
a pound. As to foreign commerce, there is ſcarce 
any thing done in it, except in fine linens and cali- 
coes from Switzerland; and cotton, and dying drugs. 
from the Levant, which it ſends to Switzerland. 
This trade is chiefly in the hands of Swiſs houſes, 
ſettled at Venice. There is not, indeed, a nation 


without ſome conſiderable houſes here. The trade 


of theſe houſes begins with the country from whence 
they came ; but in a little time declining, either for 
want of ſupport, or the difficulty of intercourſe, they 


give into the Venetian 1 8 and generally turn 
to banking. 


The bank of Venice, called the bank of the 
Rialto, ſays Sharp, is a very ſmall office, and the 
whole buſineſs tranſadted by a few clerks, who ſit in a 
ſmall room, like an open booth, which faces the Ex- 
change. The buſineſs of the bank may aptly be 
compared to that of a banker in England, where 
1 ng depoſit a large ſum of money, and draw 


upon 
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upon the ſhop for their diſburſements. At Venice, 
every bill of exchange, above a hundred ſilver ducats, 
that is ſo many times three ſhillings and fourpence, 
muſt be paid at the bank. This method, in ſo large 


and commercial a city as London, would be very in- 


convenient; but here is very uſeful, as a transfer is 
finiſhed bell a minute, which ſaves the trouble of 


_ © weighing and examining the coin; a precaution ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary in this country, where many of the 
ſequins are light; beſides, that no chicanery can be 
_ praQtiſed in caſe the receipt is loſt, the transfer being 
a ſufficient proof of the payment. It may preſumed 
too, that the republic has ſome private views in this 
ordinance, beſides the benefit of the merchants ; for 
ſhould any ſudden emergency of the ſtates occur, 
they have a quantity of each in their hands for im- 
: mediate . . 5 


With 0 to the ſtate of religion, and the clergy, 
in the countries of the republic, the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion is that of the Roman Catholic; but Greeks, 


Americans, and Jews, are allowed the public exer- 


| giſe of their worſhip ; and Proteſtants, obſerving 
privacy, remain unmoleſted. At the head of the 
church government. is the Patriarch of Venice; the 
chief eccleſiaſtic in the republic. He is always 
ſelekted from among the nobility, and choſen by the 
ſenate ; 125 * inen by che Pope, muſt, in 

other 
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other reſpefts, he 1 of the papal chair. 
He is Primate of Dalmatia, and other provinces on 
the continent; his power and dignity, however, are 
but of Intle weight, having only the diſpoſal of two 
benefices in the city of Venice, and being little re- 
garded by the clergy out of it z who depend immedi- 
ately on the ſenate, or ors: cholen by their reſpedtive 
congregations. 


- 


Though this republic has long maintained a ſort of 
independence from the court of Rome, baving ſhewn 
themſelves weary of the Jeſuits, two hundred years 
before any other potentate diſmiſſed them; while 
many of the Venetian populace followed ben | 
crying andate, andate, niente pigliate, emai ritornate ; 
begone, begone, ſteal nothing, never, never come back 
again; and, although there is a patriarch here, who 
is attentive to keep, his clergy from ever meddling 
- with, or even mentioning affairs of ſtate, as in ſuch a 
caſe the republic would not ſcruple puniſhing them as 
 laymen ; yet has Venice kept St. Peter?s boat from 
linking more than once, when ſhe ſaw the Pope's. 
territories endangered, or his ſovereignty inſulted ; 
nor is there any city more eminent for the decorum, 
with which divine ſervice Is adminiſtered, or the 

decent behaviour of individuals, when any ſacred 
office is performing. She has ever behaved like a_ 
true chriſtian potentate, keeping her faith firm, and 
> N 7 her 
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her honour ſcrupulouſly clear, in all treaties and con- 
ventions with other ſtates; fewer inſtances being given 
of Venetian falſhood or treachery towards neighbour- 
ing nations, than of any other European power. 


Venice, ſay ſome writers, is the paradiſe of Monks. 
They go maſqued during the carnival, frequent the 
theatres, keep miſtreſſes; and do, in ſhort, juſt what 
they pleaſe. Of all the catholic countries, there is 
none where eccleſiaſtical diſcipline is more re- 
laxed. Several of the biſhops have, in / vain, at- 
tempted to reform theſe ſcandalous ke. It is, 
however, aſſerted, perhaps not without foundation, 
that government oppoſes ſuch commendable projetts, 
that the clergy may not, by theſe means, have too 
great influence over the minds of the. people. 


. CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


/ Venetian Dalmatia. 


1 


TN the fifteenth century, the Venetians reduced 

the whole kingdom of Dalmatia; though they 
have ſince been diſpoſſeſſed by the Turks of a conſi- 
derable part. At preſent, the Hungarians, Venetians, 


Raguſans, and Turks, ſhare it among them, That 


part of Dalmatia which belongs to the Venetians, 


ſays Buſching, abounds in caſtles and fortified places, 
but few are of modern ſtrufture. It comprehends the 


province of Murlachia, part of the ancient Li- 
burnia; a country full of high mountains, extending 


from Zengh to Zara; being in length fifteen German 
miles, and in breadth between five and fix. Some of 
the inhabitants of this part of Dalmatia are, indeed, 


under the protection of Hungary; others are de- 


ſcendants of the Venetians; but there is hardly a 


place of any e in Dalmatia, which is not go- 


verned 


1 
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verned by the Murlachians. Dalmatians uſe the 
Sclavonian language and cuſtoms, and profeſs the 
Roman Catholic religion. 5 
The rivers in Dalmatia have no long courſe, but 
they are moſtly navigable. The- country is, as it 
were, entirely ſtrewed with mountains, but theſe not 
. olives, vines, myrtles, and a great variety 
of Cable and wholeſome vegetables growing upon 
them, beſides treaſures of gold and filver ore within 
them. It has alſo many fertile plains ; and, beſides 
a ſufficiency of horned cattle, feeds large flocks of 
ſheep. The air is temperate and pure. 


The principal towns, in this part of Dalmatia, are 
Zara, Sibenico, Spalatro, Trace, and Raguſa; the 
latter, a kind of independent city, with a ſmall terri- 
tory, under the 1 of the Rs of Venice. 


; Zara, the principal town in Venetian Dalmatia, 
ſurrounded on all fides by the ſea, except a com- 
munication it has eaſtward with the continent, by 
means of a draw-bridge, commanded by a fort, It 
is reckoned one of the beſt fortifications in Dalmatia, 
and deemed almoſt impregnable. The citadel is 
divided from the town, by a very deep ditch, hewn u 
Out of the rock. The harbour, which is to the 
North, is capacious, ſafe, and well guarded. The 
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/ 
rain Js carefully preſerved in ciſterns, to ſupply the 


want of freſh water. In the caſtle reſides the go- 


vernor of Dalmatia ; whoſe office is only triennial. 
It was formerly only a biſhop's ſee; but, in 1114, an 
archbiſhop was eſtabliſhed here. Near the church, 


- which the Greeks call St. Helia, are two e 


fluted columns, of the Corinthian order; ſuppoſed to 
have been part of the temple of Juno. This place 
was heretofore much more conſiderable, than at 
preſent; the circumference 'of the walls being now 
| but two miles, and the number of the inhabitants, 


not above 6,000. There are very fine paintings in 


the churches, done by the beſt maſters; and they 
pretend to have the body of St. Simeon, which was 
brought from Judea, and is Kept in a brine, with Aa 
cryſtal before i it. 


Sibenico is likewiſe 8 very e (wa 
gulph of Venice, twenty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of 


Zara; having four citadels, and a very large 
harbour. The cathedral of St. Zohn, in the caſtle, 


is a fine marble ſtructure. Ever fince the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century, it has been under 


the dominion of the Venetians, though it has been 
no leſs than ſour times befieged by the Turks. This 
town, ſays Abbe Fortis, is famous for the ee of 
men 5 letters it "Has . 


Spalatro 
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Spalatro is a rich, populous, and ſtrong town, on 
the ſame coaſt, thirty-ſeven miles South-eaſt of Se- 
benico, with a good harbour; and is the ſee of an 
archbiſhop, who is primate = Dalmatia and Croatia. | 
It is built upon the ruins of the caſtle of Diocleſian, 

and its walls make two-thirds of thoſe of the city ; 
its temple likewiſe is the cathedral church. This 
place is the ſtaple where all merchandize, paſling 
from Turkey into Italy, muſt be tranſported. Near 
the harbour, which is very large and deep, is erected 

a very large Lazaretto, for performing quarantine, 
Among the Roman antiquities to be ſeen here, Dio- 
cleſian's palace is particularly worth viewing. This 
city, ever ſince the year 1420, has continued firm to 

the . 135 1 . 
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. is another ſtrong and populous town, on 
the coaſt of Dalmatia, belonging to the republic. It 
is ſituated in a ſmall ifland, joined to the main land 
by a long bridge of wood; and to the iſle of Bua, 

by another of ſtone. It lies fifteen miles eaſt of 
Spalatro. Nothing can be pleaſanter than the ſitu#- 
ation of Trace: the north-ſide is covered with beauti- 
ful gardens; and, on the iſland of Bua, it has very 
very fine . It is the reſidence of the Ve- 
netian Proveditor, who bears the title of Count. 
The harbour, which is formed by a bay, has depth 
of water enough for the largeſt ſhips; which ride 
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hw ſheltered by, two capes. It was an ancient 
Roman colony of the Emperor Claudius ; and, ſo 
early as the year 997, put itſelf under the protection 
of Venice; on which it has been continually de- 
pendent, ever ſince the year 1420; though not 
without many changes and diſaſtrous revolutions. 


— 


Raguſa is not very large in circumference, but it 


is, nevertheleſs, well built; and is the ſeat of a re- 
pe and of an archbiſhop's ſee. It extends to- 
wards the ſea; and both the city and harbour are 
defended by EE St. Lorenzo. Were the rock of 
of Chiroma, which lies in the ſea, and belongs to the 
Venetians, fortified; it would be impregnable. The 
air is wholeſome, but the ſoil ſo barren, that the in- 


habitants receive the greateſt part of their neceſſaries 


from the neighbouring Turkiſh provinces. The cir- 


cumjacent illands are all fertile, pleaſant, well in⸗ 
habited, and embelliſhed with fine towns, ſtately. 


palaces, and beautiful gardens. This city lies one 
| hundred and two miles South-eaſt of Spolatro. 


The government, of this city and ſtate, is ariſto- 


cratic; and formed nearly after the model of that 5 


of Venice. It is in the hands of the nobility ;/ 
who are, at preſent, greatly diminiſhed. The chief 
ol the republic, who is fliled rector, is changed 
every month, and eleQed by (crutiny, or lot. Du- 
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ring his ie tion he lives in the palace, wears. 


2 ducal habit; namely, a long filk robe, with white 


ſleeves, and his ſalary is five ducats a month; but if 
he is one of the Pregadi, he receives a ducat per 
day. Next to him is the council of ten. In the 
great council all noblemen, above twenty years of 
age, are admitted; and, in this council alſo, are 
choſen the perſons hs conſtitute the board of the 
Pregadi. Theſe laſt ſuperintend all affairs, civil 
and military; diſpoſe of all employments, and re- 
ceive and ſend envoys. The revenues of the re- 
public are ſaid to have amounted, formerly, to a ton 
of gold; but, heing unable to defend itſelf, they 
have procured ſeveral protectors; the principal of 
whom is the Grand Signior. It is ſaid, they pay 
' tribute. to the Turks out of fear; to the Venetians, 
out of hatred ; and to the Pope, Emperor, Spain, 
and Naples, out of reſpett, and political views. The 


tribute to the Porte, with the expence of the annual 


embaſſy, is about 20,000 zequins. The Turks are 
very ſerviceable to them ; bringing hither all kinds of 
neceſlaries, eſpecially fire-arms and military ſtores. 


They keep ſo watchful an eye over their freedom, 
that the gates of the city of Raguſa are allowed to 
be open only a few hours in the day. They wholly 
profeſs the Catholic religion, but the Greek, Arme- 
Tk and Turkiſh e are tolerated among 

„ hem 
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them for convenience. The language, chiefly i in uſe 


among the Raguſans, is the Sclavonian ; but the 
greater part of them ſpeak alſo the Italian. The 


citizens are, almoſt to a man, traders ; and this place 


_ diſtinguiſhes itſelf by the fineneſs of its manufaQures, 
Silk is allowed to be worn here only by the es. | 
nobles, and doftors, 


Of the Cuſtoms and Manners of the Morlacdhi. 


— 


A Preity full account of the fingular cuſtoms and 


manners of the Morlacchi, a race of people 
inhabiting the mountains of Venetian Dalmatia, and 
until the Abbe Fortis penetrate that country, but 


little known to the reſt of Europe, will, we flatter 


ourſelves, not appear unintereſting to our readers, 


There is not only a great difference in dialect, 


dreſs, diſpoſition, and cuſtoms, between the maritime 


and tranſalpine inhabitants of Dalmatia, ſays Abbe 


55 3 5 „„ Fortis: 
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Fortis; but even a remarkable diverſity, among 5 
. themſelves, in ſeveral diſtricts; derived, 
perhaps, from the diflerent countries from whence 
they come. The inhabitants of Cotar are generally 
fair, with blue eyes, a broad face, and flat noſe ; but 
1 of Vergoraz have dark coloured hair, a long 


face, tawny colour, and tall ature, The qualities of - 


their mind are 110 as different, as thoſe of the body; 
for, the Morlacchi of Cotar are generally mild, re- 
ſpeAful, and tractable; but thoſe of Vergoraz are 
ſurly, proud, bold, pa enterprizing. They have 
| alſo a ſtrong inclination to theft ; owing, in part, to 
their ſitvation among barren and inacceſſible moun- 
tains. Among the artful and bold ſtrokes of knavery, 
which they tell of one of theſe Vergozanz, the fol- 
loving is charaReriſtic. The rogue was at a fair; 
and a countryman having bought a copper kettle, 

laid it down, together with his bundle, juſt by his 
| fide; the Vergoroon, who ſtood hard by, took up 
the ketile, while the peaſant WAS, talking to an ac- 
quaintance, and ſet it on his head, without ſtirring 
from his place ; ; the other, having finiſhed his con- 
ference, turned about to take up his things, but the 
kettle was gone; and alking him, who had it on his 
| head, if he had not ſeen ſomebody carry it off, he 
was, anſwered: © Truly friend, I was not minding 
theſe things, but if you had put your kettle on your 
head, as you ſee I did, Yu would not bave loſt it.” 
„Let 
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Yet, 5 0 5 theſe miſchievous tricks, which 
are frequent enough, a ſtranger may travel ſecurely 
among them, and will be 2 treated, | 


"The greateſt 1 is from the crude of whom _ 


great numbers have retreated among the woods, and 


caves, of thoſe dreadful mountains on the confines. - 
They lead their life among wolves, wandering from 


one precipice to another, agitated by continual fears 
and ſuſpicions, exboſed to the ſeverity of the ſeaſons ; 


and, often deprived of the neceſſaries of life, languiſh | 


in the moſt ſolitary hideous caverns. Were ſuch 


men to commit atts of violence, irritated by the con- 


ſtant view of their miſerable ſituation, it would be no 
wonder ; yet they ſeldom diſturb the tranquility .of 
others, and prove always faithful guides to travellers, 
The chief objefts of their rapine are oxen and ſheep, 
to ſupply themſelves with food and ſhoes. It happens 


ſometimes, in their extreme neceſſity, that the Hai- 


duks go in parties to the ſhepherds cottages, and. 
readily demand ſomething to eat, which they immedi- = 


ately take by force, if the leaſt heſitation is made; 


though they ſeldom meet with a refuſal, or rellltande, | 


as their reſolution and fury are well lden to be 
equal to their wants, and the Tavage life they lead. 


Four Haiduks are not afraid to aſſault a caravan of 
fifteen or twenty Turks; and generally plunder and 


put . to flight, | When a Haiduk happens to be 
| "V3 | taken 
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[7 taken by the a they do not bind n as FER, 
ſpirri are uſed to do, ſays Abbe Fortis; but, untying 


the firings of his breeches, they fall down on his 
heels, and prevent a poſſibility of , 


The morals of a Morlach, ſays he Abbe, at a dif- 


tance from the ſea-coaft, and garriſons, are very dif- 


ferent from thoſe of. the Italians. The ä Bacerity. 


truſt, and honeſty, of thoſe poor people, not only in 


, contraQts, but in all the ordinary aQions of their life, 


would be called ſimplicity and weakneſs * | 


The Morlach, naturally hoſpitable and 'generous, 
opens his poor cottage to the ſtranger, and ſerves him, 


to the utmoſt of his power, without demanding, nay, 


often obſtinately refuſing, the leaſt recompence; and 
I bave more than once, adds the Abbe, got a dinner 


from one of thoſe men, who knew nothing about me, 
had never before ſeen me, and could not 1 85 ever 
to ſee me again. 80 5 


The Morlacchi are 2 ſenſible of mild 


| treatment ; and, when they meet with it, are ready to 


perform every poſſible ſervice, and to become cordial 


friends. Their hoſpitality is equally conſpicuous 
among the poor, as among the more opulent. The 


rich prepares a roaſted lamb, or ſheep; and the poor, 
Vith equal cordiality, gives his turkey, milk, honey, 
or wv elle he has. Nor i Is 125 generoſity con- 


fined 
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fined to Krangers; but generally extends el to 8 


who a are in want. 
When a Morlach-i is on a journey, and comes to 
lodge at a friend's houſe, the eldelt daughter of the 


family, or the new married bride, if there happens to 


be, one, receives and kiſſes him when he alights | from” +. 
his horſe, or at the door of the houſe. But a fo- 
reigner is rarely favoured with theſe female civilities; 


on the contrary, the women, if they are young, hide 


themſelves, and keep out of his way. Perhaps more 
than one violation of the laws of hoſpitality has Wage 


them thus reſerved to e 


While there is any ching to eat in the houſe of thoſe 
villagers, the poor of the neighbourhood are welcome 
to partake of it; and hence it is, that no Morlach 


ever humbles himſelf to aſk alnis of a paſſenger. I, 


indeed, ſays Abbe Fortis, have often been forced to 


aſk ſomething from poor ſhepherds, but I always 
found them liberal; and many times, in travelling 
through the fields, in-the heat of ſummer, I have met 
poor reapers, who, of their own accord, preſented 
me wich their flaſks to drink, and offered me a part of 
their ruſtic proviſions, with an affecting cordiality. 


The Morlacchi, in general, have little notion of 
domeſtic economy and readily conſume, in a week, 
US”: „ 
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as much as would be ſuſbicient for enn months, 
- when any occaſion of merriment preſents itſelf. Vet, 
the Morlach is a great economiſt, in the uſe of his 
wearing apparel ; for, rather than ſpoil his new cap, f 
he takes it off, let it rain ever ſo hard, and goes 
; bareheaded i in the ſtorm, In the ſame manner he 
treats his ſhoes, if the road be dirty, and they not 
very old. Nothing but an abſolute impoſlibility | 
hinders a Morlach from being punctual; and if he 
cannot repay.. the money he borrowed, at the ap- 
pointed time, he carries a ſmall preſent to his creditor, 
and requeſts a longer term. Thus it happens, ſome- 
| times, that from term to term, and preſent to pre- 
ſent, he pays double W an over, vithout refleéting 
on it. ö 


Friendſhip, that among other nations is ſo ſabject 
to change, on the ſlighteſt motives, is laſting among 
the Morlacchi, They have even made it a kind of 
religious point, and tie the ſacred bond at the foot of 
the altar. The Sclavonian ritual contains a particular 
benediQion, for the ſolemn union of two male, or two 
female friends, in the preſence of the congregation. 
I was preſent, ſays Abbe Fortis, at the union of two 
young women, who were 8 Poſeſtre, in the 
church of Peneſſich. The ſatisfaction that ſparkled 
in their eyes, when the ceremony was performed, 
gave a convincing proof, that delicacy of ſentiments 

| can 
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can lodge in minds not formed, or rather not cor- 
rupted, by that ſociety, which we call civilized. 
The male friends, thus united, are called Pobratimi; 
and the male ſiſters, Poſeſtreme; which means half 
brothers and half filters. The duties of the Pobratims 
are to aſſiſt each other, in every caſe of need or 
danger ; to revenge mutual wrongs, and the like, 
The enthuſiaſm is often carried ſo far as to riſk, 
and even to loſe their life for the Pobratims, If diſ- 
.cord happens to ariſe between two friends, it is 
mentioned all over the country, as a ſcandalous no- 
velty; and there have been ſome examples of it, of 
late years, to the great affliction of the old Morlac- 
chi; who attribute the depravation of their ee 
men, to Weir intense with the Italians, | 


The natural viyacity, and enterprizing ſpitit- of 
the Morlacchi, qualify them to ſucceed in any kind 
of employment. In particular, they make excellent 
ſoldiers ; and, towards the end of the laſt century, 
performed ſignal ſervice under the brave Venetian 
General Dalfino; who conquered an important tract 
of country belonging to the Porte, chiefly by their 
means. They alſo become very expert in the di- 
rettion of mercantile buſineſs; and eafily learn to 

read and write, even after hwy are grown up. 


F Not- | 
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Notwithſtanding their excellent diſpoſition to learn 
| every art, the Morlacchi have the moſt-imperfe& no- 
tions of. huſbandry ; and are very unſkilful in the ma- 
nagement of their cattle, and in curing diſeaſes. They 
have a ſingular veneration for old cuſtoms; and little 
care has hitherto been taken, either to remove their 
prejudices, or to teach them better methods. Their 
| ploughs, and other rural utenſils, ſeem to be of the 
moſt rude invention. They make cheeſe, butter, 
and cream-cheele too, in their way. The taylor's 
art is confined to ancient and unalterable patterns, 
which are always cut from the ſame kind of cloth ; ſo 
that any difference in the uſual breadth would quite 
diſconcert a Morlach taylor. They have ſome | 
notions of dying, and their colours are not deſpi- 
cable. Their black is made of the bark of the aſſi- 
tree, laid in warm water for eight days, with ſome 
iron droſs, which they gather from the blackſmiths | 
forges; they then make uſe of this water, when cold, 
tio give the colour. They alſo extract a fine blue 
from the infuſion of wood, dried in the ſhade, in a 
lie of aſhes, well purified ; they let this mixture boil 
ſeveral hours, and tinge the cloth in the water, when 
cold. Scodanus, by them called Rez, gives yellow 
and brown; they alſo obtain a yellow from the Evoni- 
mus, known there by the name of Puzzoling, 


Almoſt 
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Almot all the Morlach women are Ckilfal i in works 


of embroidery, and knitting. Their embroidery is 
curious, and exactly the ſame on both ſides. They 


| alſo make a ſort of knit, or net-work, very curious; 


which they chiefly uſe as a kind of buſkin to their 


ſlippers and brogues. They are in no want of looms 
to weave their ſerge, and other coarſe cloth ; but the 


women have not much time to apply to theſe things, 


| their offices among the Morlacchi, not admitting 
ſedentary labours. | | 


In ſome of their villages they make earthern ware, 
very ap e but very durable. 


- The Macs whether they 1 to be of the. 
Roman, or of the Greek church, have very ſingular 


ideas about religion; and the ignorance of their 
teachers daily augments this monſtrous evil. They 
are as firmly perſuaded of the reality of witches, 


fairies, enchantments, nocturnal apparitions, and ſor- 
cilage, as if they had ſeen a thouſand examples of 


them. Nor do they make the leaſt doubt about the 
exiſtence of Vampires; and attribute to them, as in 


Tranſilvania, the ſucking the blood of infanis. Thaw 


fore, when a man dies, ſuſpected of: becoming a 


Vampire, or Vutrodlach, as they call it, they cut his 


hams, and prick his whole body with pins; pretend- 
ing, thay after this bperation, he cannot walk about, - 
There 


1 
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There are even inſtances of Morlacchi, who, ima- | 
gining they may poſſibly thirſt for children's blood 

after death, intreat their heirs, and ſometimes oblige 
them, to a to treat them as a 1 when 


they die. 


The boldeſt Haiduk would fly trembling from the 
- apparition of a ſpectre, ghoſt, phantom, or ſuch like 

goblins as the heated imagination of credulous and 
' pre-poſſeſſed people never fail to ſee. Nor are they 
_ aſhamed, when ridiculed for this terror; but anſwer 
much in the words of Pindar : Fear that proceeds 
from ſpirits, cauſes even the ſons of the gods to fly.” 


The women, as may be naturally ſuppoſed, are a 


hundred times more timorous and viſionary than the 
men; and ſome of them, by frequently hearing them- 

ſelves called witches, actually believe they are ſo. 
The old vitches are acquainted with many ſpells; 
and one of the moſt frequent is, to transfer the milk 
of other people's cows to their own. 


A moſt perfect diſcord reigns in Morlacchi, as it 

generally does in other parts, between the Latin and 
Greek communion, which their reſpeQive prieſts fail 
not to foment, and tell a thouſand little ſcandalous 
ſtories of each other. The churches of the Latins 
are poor, and ſhamefully ill kept. I have ſeen, ſays 
. Abbe, the curate of a Me Nags; OY on 
| | dhe 
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the ground i in the church ond to hear the confeſſions 


of women, on their knees, by his fide ; a ſtrange 
' pifture indeed! but a proof of the. innocent manners 
of theſe good people, who have the moſt profound 


veneration for their ſpiritual paſtors, and a total de- 


pendence on them; who, for their part, frequently 


make uſe of a diſcipline rather military, and corre& 
the bodies of their offending flock with the cudgel. 
Perhaps this particular is carried to an abuſe, as 
well as that of public penance, which they pretend to 
 infli after the manner of the ancient church. Far- 


ther, through the filly credulity of theſe poor moun- 


taineers, they draw illicit profits, by ſelling certain 
ſuperſtitious ſcrolls, and other ſcandalous merchan- 


dize W: that kind. 


FI 
/ 


n and the natural liberty of and 
ages, ſays Fortis, are ſtill preſerved among the Mor- 
lacchi. Pure cordiality of ſentiment is pot there re- 


trained by other regards, and diſplays itſelf without 


any diſtinction of circumſtances. A handſome young 
Morlach girl, who meets a man of her diſtri, on 


the road, kiſſes him affeQionately, without the 
leaſt immodeſt thought; and, I bave ſeen all 


the women. and girls, all the young men and old, 


killing one another as they came into the church-yard. 


on a holiday ; ſo.that they looked as if they had been 
| Alt belonging to-one family, 1 bave ofen abſervag 
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the ſame thing on the road; and, at the fairs, in the: 
maritime towns, where he Morlacchi came to ſell 
their commodities. In times of feaſting and merri- 
ment, ſome other little liberties are taken, which we 
ſhould not reckon decent, but which are not minded 


among them ; and when they are told of it, they an- 


ſwer, it is 55 toying, and means nothing. From 


| this toying, however, their amours often take their 
beginning, and frequently end ſeriouſly, when the two 
lovers are once agreed. For it very rarely happens, 


that a Morlacco carries off a girl againſt her will, 


or diſhonours her; and were ſuch attempts made, the 


young woman would, no doubt, be able to defend 
herſelf, the women in that country being generally 
very little leſs robuſt than the men. But the cuſtom 
is, for the woman herſelf to appoint the time and 
place of being carried off; and ſhe does fo, in order 

to extricate herſelf from other ſuitors, from whom ſhe 
may have received ſome love- token; ſuch as a braſs 
ring, a little knife, or ſuch like rifles | 


The dls ofthe Motlach worked by diferent in dif. 
ferent parts of the country; but it appears every 


where ſtrange to an European. That of the unmar- 
ried women is the moſt complex and whimſical, in 
reſpect to the ornaments of the head; for, when 


married, they are not allowed to wear any thing elſe 
ut a handkerchief, either white or coloured, tied 


about 
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neu it. The girls wear a ſcarlet cap, to which they 
commonly hang a veil, falling down on their ſhoul- 


ders. The better ſort adorn their caps with firings 


of ſilver coins; they have ear-rings of very curious 


work, and ſmall filver chains, with the figures of half 


moons faſtened to the end of them. The principal 


merit of theſe caps, which conſtitute the good taſte, 
as well as vanity of the Morlach young ladies, is to 


attend and. fix the eyes of all who are near them, by 


the multitude of ornaments, and the noiſe they make, 


on the leaſt motion of their heads. In ſome diftrits_ 


they fix tufts of various coloured feathers, reſembling T 
two horns on their caps - at others, tremulous plumes . 


of ſpun-glaſs ; and in others, artificial flowers, which 


they purchaſe in the ſea-port towns ; and it muſt be 


_ confeſſed, that in the variety of theſe capricious and 


barbarous ornaments, ſometimes a fancy, not inele- 


gant, is diſplayed. Their holiday ſhifts are em- 


| broidered with red filk, and ſometimes with gold; 


which they work themſelves, while they attend their 


flocks; and, it is ſurprizing to ſee how nicely their 
work is mad: Both old and young women wear 


about their necks large ſtrings of round glaſs beads, 5 
of various ſizes and colours; and many rings of braſs, 


tin, or filver, on their fingers. Their bracelets are' 


of leather, covered with wrought tin, or ſilver ; and 
they embroider their ſtomachers, or adorn thats with 
beads, or thells.. But me uſe of 955 is unknown; 
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nor do they put iron or whalebone i in the omacher, - 

A broad woollen girdle ſurrounds their petticoat 3 | 
which is commonly decked with ſhells of 'a blue 
colour, and therefore called Modrina. Their gown, 
as well as petticoat, is a kind of ſerge; and both 
reach near to the ancle; the gown is bordered with 


- ſcarlet, and called Sadak. They uſe no Modrina in 


ſummer ; and only wear the Sadak, without ſleeves, 
over a linen petticoat, or ſhift. The girls always 
wear red ſtockings, and their ſhoes are, like thoſe of 
the men, called Opanke. The ſale is of undreſſed ox- 
hide, and the upper part, of ſheep's ſkin thongs 
_ Knitted, which they call apute; and thefe they faſten 
above the ankles, ſomething like the ancient co- 
thurnus. | 
4 
The unmarried women, even of the richeſt fa- 
milies, are not permitted to wear any other ſort of 
ſhoes; though, after marriage, they may, if they pleaſe, 
lay aſide the opanke, and uſe Turkiſh flippers. The 
girls keep their hair treſſed under their caps; but, 
when married, they let it fall diſhevelled on their 
breaſt; ſometimes they tie. it under the chin; and 
always have medals, beads, or bored coins, in the 
| Tartar or American mode, twiſted amangſt it. An 
' unmarried woman, who falls under, the imputation of 
want of chaſtity, runs the riſk of having her red cap 


torn off . in church, ups: the curate, and her 
, "17 hair 
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hair cut by ſome relation i 1 of infamy. Hence 


if any of them happen to fall into an illicit amour, 5 
mey commonly, of their own accord, lay aſide the 


badge of e and remove into another Part of 


the country. % | 
{ . ; | : 3 — Hs” 2 L 


OW 3 


/ 


of their Marriages, Funerals, Sc. 


OTHING is more common among the Mor- 
lacchi, than marriages concluded between the _ 
the old people of the reſpective families; eſpecially 
where the parties live at a great diſtance, and nel- 
ther ſee, nor know each other; and the ordinary mo- 
tive of theſe alliances is, the ambition of being re- 
lated to a numerous and powerful family, famous 
for having produced valliant men. The father of the 
future bridegroom, or ſome other near relation, of 
mature age, goes to aſk the young woman, or Taos 
a a young woman of ſuch a family, not having com- 
monly any determinate choice. Upon this all the girls 
55 XVII. . 
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in the houſe are ſhewn to him, and he chuſes which 
pleaſes him beſt; though generally reſpecting the 
rights of ſeniority, A denial, in ſuch a caſe, is very 
rare; nor does the father of the maid enquire much 
into the circumſtances of the family that aſks her. 
Sometimes a daughter of the maſter is given in mar- 
riage to the ſervant, or tenant, as was uſual in the pa- 
triarchal times. On theſe occaſions, however, the 
Morlacchi girls enjoy a privilege, which ours would 

alſo wiſh to have; as, in juſtice, they certainly. ought. 
For he who acts by proxy, having obtained his ſuit, 
Is obliged to go and bring the bridegroom; and if, on 
ſceing each other, the young people are reciprocally 
content, then the marriage is concluded, but not 
otherwiſe. In ſome parts, it is the cuſtom for the _ 
bride to go and ſee the houſe and family of ber pro- 
. poſed huſband, before ſhe gives a definitive anſwer; 
and if the place, or perſ6ns, are diſagreeable to her, 


' ſhe is at liberty to break the contract. But if ſhe be 


contented, ſhe returns to her father's houſe, eſcorted 


by the bridegroom and neareſt relations. There the 
marriage day is fixed; on which the bridegroom 


comes to the bride's houſe, attended by all his friends 
of greateſt note, who, on this occaſion, are called 
Svati, and are all armed, and on horſeback, in their 
holiday cloaths, with a peacock's feather in their cap, 


which is the diſtinctive ornament uſed by thoſe who 


are 
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are invited to weddings. The company goes armed 


to repulſe any attack, or ambuſh, that might be in- 


tended to diſturb the feaſt. For in old times theſe 
encounters were not unfrequent, according to the 
records of many national heroic ſongs. In one of 
theſe is told the ſtory of Fanco Vojvod, of Sebigne, 


. cotemporary with the famous George Caſtriolich, named 


Scanderberg, and betrothed to Jagna, of Temeſwar ; 
whoſe brothers, being not his friends, when he came 


to conclude the marriage, engaged him in the punc- 
tilio of performing ſeveral feats, upon condition, that 


if he ſucceeded, he was to have the bride ; if not, he 
was to loſe his life. Theſe were, as the ſong relates, 
that he was to pierce an apple, Ruck on the point of a 
ſpear, with his dart, at a certain diſtance; then he 
was to ſpring over nine horſes, placed one beſide 
another, at one leap; and, laſtly, to diſcover his 
future ſpouſe, among nine young women, all covered 
with veils. Tanco, it ſeems, was a valiant ſoldier, 
but not expert in ſuch trials of ſkill ; however, his 
nephew undertook them in his 8 and no ob- 
jection was made, as they ſay, is the cuſtom in a 


certain iſland, to hire one to fight for another at a 


boxing match. The expedient made uſe of by Ze- 
culo, Faxco's nephew, to know the bride among the 
oli nine young women, was ſingular, and merits a 
prolongation of our ar He opened his 


mel on the ground, threw a handful of gold rings 
„ | GS on 
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on it, and then zallantly addreſſed the 6 as 1. 
: lows: © Lovely maid, who art deſtined to be J7anco's 


wife, do thou'pick up theſe gold rings and wear them ; 
but if any other dares to touch. one of them, I will 


cutoff her armat a blow.” The nine young women 
_ were very naturally afraid of the danger, and did not 
chuſe to advance; ſo Janco's bride collected the 


rings, and thus the gap games were finiſhed. When, 


upon trials of this nature, one of the parties found 


himſelf excluded, and another preferred, as he thought, 


unjuſtly, he commonly had recourſe to arms for 
redreſs; and much blood was often ſhed» in thoſe 


'combats ; and many tombs of the ancient Sclavi are 
ſtill to be ſeen in the woods, and deſert Placed of Mor- 


lacchi, whereon theſe feuds are engraved in coarſe 


bas relief. 
= 


The bride is condufled to a church, veiled, and 
ſurrounded by the Svati on horſeback ; and the ſacred 


ceremony is performed amidſt the noiſe of muſkets, 
_ piſtols, barbarous ſhouts, and acclamations, which 
continue till ſhe returns to her father's houſe, or to 


that of her huſband, if not far off. 


The firſt day*s entertainment Is ſometimes made at 


the bride's houſe, but generally at the bridegroom's. 


The Domachin, or head of the houſe, comes out to 


meet his daughter-in-law, and a child 1 is handed to 


„„ 8 ber, 
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her, rs © allies, to careſs it; and if there 


happens to be none in the houſe, the child is bor- 


rowed from one of the neighbours. When ſhe alights, | 
The kneels down, and kifſes the threſhold. Then the 


mother- in- au, or in her place ſome other female rela- 


tion, preſents a corn ſieve, full of different kinds of 
grain, nuts, almonds, and 7 5 ſmall fruit, which the 
bride 5 upon the Svati, by handfuls, behind her 
back. The bride does not ſit at the great table the 


firſt day, but has one apart for herſelf. The bride- 


groom ſits at table with the Syati ; but in all that day, 
conſecrated to the matrimonial union, he muſt neither 


unlooſe, nor cut any thing whatever. The Knum, 


or Sponſor, carries his meat, and cuts his bread. T he | 


Domachin gives the toaſts. Generally the Bukkara, 
a very large wooden cup, goes round, firſt to bh 
Saint, protector of the family; next to the proſperity 


ol the holy faith; and ſometimes, to a name the moſt | 
ſublime and venerable. The moſt extravagant abun- 


dance reigns at their feaſts; and each of the Svati 


contributes, by ſending a ſhare of proviſions. The 


dinner begins with fruit and cheeſe, and the 
ſoup comes laſt; juſt contrary to our cuſtom. All 


ſorts of domeſtic fowls, kid, lamb, and ſometimes © 


veniſon, are heaped in prodigious quantities on their 


tables ; but very rarely a Morlacco eats veal ; and 


perhaps never, unleſs he has been perſuaded to do it 
out of his own country, This abhorrence to calyes fleſh 
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18 very ancient among the Morlacchi. S. Jerome 
takes notice of it; and Tomeo Marnovich, a Boſnian 
vri er, of the laſt century, ſays, that the Dalmatians, 
uncorrupted by the vices of ſtrangers, abſtained from 
calves fleſh, as an -unclean food, even to his days. 
The women relations, if they are invited, never dine 
at table with the men ; it being an eſtabliſhed cuſtom 
for them to dine by ten,; After dinner, they 
paſs the. reſt of the day in dancing, ſinging ancient 
ſongs, and in games of dexterity, or of art and fancy ; 4 
and in the evening, at a convenient hour after ſupper, 
the thiee ritual healths having firſt gone round, the 
Knum accompanies the bridegroom to the matri- 
monial apartment; which commonly is the cellar, or 
the ſtable. If there happens to be any bed prepared, 
better than ſtraw, he leads them to itz and, having 
umied the brides girdle, he cauſes them both to 
undreſs each other reciprocally. It is not long ſince 
the K num was obliged to undreſs the bride entirely; 
but that cuſtom is now out of uſe; and, inſtead of it, 
he has the, privilege of kiſſing her as often as he 
pleaſes, whenever he meets her. When they are 
both undreſſed, the Knum retires, and ſtands liſtening 
at the door, if there be a door. It is his buſineſs to 
announce the conſummation of the marriage, which 
he does by diſcharging a piſtol, and is anſwered by 
many of the company. The next day, the bride, 
* . without her veil, and virginal cap, dines at table with 
$ | . -” the 
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the Svati, and is forced to hank the alle equivocal 


jelts of her indelicate, and, ſometimes, intoxicated 
company. 5 


Theſe nuptial feaſts continue three, ſix, eight, or 
more days, according to the ability or prodigal dif- 


poſition of the family where they are held. The new 
married wife gets no inconſiderable profit in theſe 
days of joy. And it uſually amoums to much more 


than all the portion ſhe brings with her; which often 


conſiſts of nothing but her own cloaths, and perhaps a 


cow; nay, it happens ſometimes, that the parents, 


"Reload of giving money with their daughter, get 


ſomething ſrom the bridegroom by way of price. 


T be bride carries water every morning to waſh the 
hands of her gueſts, as long as the feaſting laſts; and 


each of them throws a ſmall piece of money into the 


baſon, after performing that function; which is a very 


rare one among them, excepting on ſuch occaſions. 
The brides are alſo has to raiſe other little con- 
caps, knives, or ſome er” part of their equipage3 
which they are obliged to ranſom by a piece of money, 
according as the company rates it. And, beſides all 


theſe voluntary or extorted contributions, already 

mentioned, each gueſt muſt give ſome preſent to the 

new TIEN wife, at taking leave ; and then ſhe alſo. 
X 4 . ; 
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diftributes ſome trifles in return, which commonly 
conſiſts in ſhirts, caps, handkerchiefs, and ſuch like. 


The nuptial rites are almoſt preciſely the ſame 
through all the country, inhabited by the Morlacchi ; 
and thoſe in uſe among the peaſants, and common 
people of the ſea coaſt of Dalmatia, Iſtria, and the 
lands, differ but little from them, Yet, among theſe 
particular varieties, there 1s one of the iſland Zlarine, 
near Sebenico, remarkable enough; for there the 
principal gueſt, (who may naturally be ſuppoſed 
drunk at that hour), muſt, at one blow, with his 
naked broad ſword, ſtrike the bride's crown of 
flowers off her head, when ſhe is ready to-go to bed. 
And, in the iſland of Pago, there is a cuſtom more 
* comical, and leſs dangerous; but equally ſavage and 
brutal, After the marriage contract is ſettled, and 
the bridegroom comes to condutt the bride to church, 
her father, or mother, in delivering her over to him, 
makes an exaggerated enumeration of her ill qualities 
„Know, ſince thou wilt have her, zhat ſhe is good for 
nothing, ill-natured, obſtinate, &c.” On which the 
bridegroom, affecting an angry look, turns to the 
young woman, with an © Ah! fince it is ſo, I will 
teach you better manners;“ and then regales her 
With a blow or a kick, or ſome ſimilar piece of gal- 
lantry, which is by no means figurative. And, it 
ſeems in general, that the, Morlach women, and 
. perhaps 
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perhaps the greateſt part of the Dans the in 


habitants of the cities excepied, do not diſlike a beat- 


ing now and 1 either from their buſbands, or 
lovers. | 


In the neighbourhood of Derniſh, the women are 


_ obliged, during the firſt year after their marfiage, to 


kiſs all their national acquaintance who come to the 
houſe ; but, after the firſt year, they are diſpenſed 
Fol chat compli and, indeed, they become ſo 
intolerably naſty, that they are no longer fit to 


practiſe it. Perhaps, the mortifying manner, in 


which they are treated by their huſbands and re- 

lations, is, at the ſame time, both the cauſe and effect 2 
of this ſhameful neglett of their perſons. When * | 

| Morlach huſband' mentions his wife, he always pre- 


miſes, by your leave, or begging your pardon. And, 


when the huſband has a bedſtead, he” wite 1 955 lep 


on the floor near it. | 


The pregnancy and births, of the Morlacch women, 
would be thought very extraordinary among us, / 
where the ladies ſuffer ſo much, notwithſtanding all 
the care and circumſpection uſed before, and after 
labour. On the contrary, a Morlach woman neither 


changes her food, nor interrupts her daily fatigue, 


on account of her pregnancy ; and is frequently de- 


livered in Et fields, or on the road, by herſelf; and 
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takes the infant, waſhes it in the firſt water ſhe finds, 
carries it home, and returns the day after to her uſual 
labour, or to feed her flocks. The cuſtom of the 


nation is invariable in waſhing the new born infants 
in cold water. The little creatures, thus careleſsly 
treated in their tendereſt moments, are afterwards 
wrapped in miſerable rags, where they remain three or 


four months under the ſame ungentle treatment; and, 


when that term is elapſed, they are fet at liberty, and 
left to crawl about the cottage, and before the door, 


till they learn to walk upright by themſelyes ; and, 
at the ſame time, acquire that ſingular degree of 


firength, and health, with which the Morlacchi are 


endowed ; and are able, without the leaſt inconveni- 
ence, to expoſe their naked breaſts to the ſevereſt 


froſt and ſnow. The infants are allowed to ſuck their 
mother's milk whilſt ſhe has any; or till ſhe is with 
child again; and, if that ſhould not happen for three, 
four, or ſix years, they continue all that time to re- 
ceive nouriſhment from the breaſt. The prodigious 
length of the breaſts of the Morlacch women is ſome- 
what exraordinary ; for, it is very certain, that they 
can give the teat to their children over their ſhoulder, 
or under their arms. They let the boys run without 
breeches, in a ſhirt that reaches only to the knee, 
till the age of thirteen or fourteen; following the 


| cuſtom of the Boſnians, ſubject to the Pore, where no 
capitation tax is paid for the bogs, till they wear 


breeches; 
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breeches; they being „ before that time, as 


| children not capable of Towing or of earning their 
bread. - On the occaſion of births, and eſpecially of 
the firſt, all the relations and friends fend preſents, of 


eatables, to the woman in childbed, or rather to the 
woman delivered ; and the family makes a ſupper of 
all theſe preſents together. The women do not 
enter the church till forty days after child-birth, 


The Morlacchi paſs their youth in the woods, 


attending their flocks and herds; and, in that life of 


quiet, and leiſure, they often become dexterous in 


carving with a ſimple knife; they make wooden cups, 
and whiſtles, adorned- with fanciful bas-reliefs, which 


are not-void of merit ;' and, at leaſt, ſhews the genius 
of the people. 


* 
. 


Milk, coagulated i in various ways, is the ordinary 
nouriſhment of the Morlacchi ; they ſometimes give 


it an agreeable acid by the infuſion of vinegar, - 


whereby the curd becomes extremely refreſhing ; 


and the whey 1s their favourite common drink; nor is 
it at all unpleaſant to a ſtrangers taſte. When a 


gueſt arrives unexpectedly, their readieſt and beſt diſh 
is new cheeſe, fried with butter. They are not much 
accuſtomed to bread, baked after our manner, but 


they make cakes of millet, barley, Indian corn, and 
ſometimes of wheat; which they bake, or toaſt. 
5 ; | 5 , NO ? 
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on the nh every day, for bb uſe; but 
wheaten bread is bardly ever ſeen in the cottages of 
the poor. They make a large proviſion of cabbages, 
like thoſe uſed in Germany; and roots, and all kinds 
ol eſculent herbs, which they find in the woods, or in 
| the fields, ſerve them for a cheap and ſalutary diet. 
But garlic, and ſhalots, are the food moſt univerſally 
pleaſing to that people, next to roaſt meat, which is 
their moſt luxurious diſh, It is able to think, 
that the conſtant. uſe of theſe plants, correQts, in part, 


the bad quality of their water, and contributes to 


keep them long, healthy, and robuſt. Nothing is 
more common in that country, than to ſee very old 
men ſtrong, active, and lively, to an extraordinary. 
degree; and this, ſays Abbe Fortis, I am inclined to 
think, is partly owing to the e c their regular 
vegetable diet. : | 
A Morlach, in eaſy circumſtances, has no other bed 
than a 8 blanket, made of goat's hair, and of 
Turkiſh manufacture; very few of the richeſt people 
in the country have ſuch a piece of luxurious furni- 
ture, as a bed after our faſhion ; and, there are not 
many, who have ſo much as a bedſtead ; which, how- 
ever, when they happen to get made in their rough 
manner, they ſleep in between two great hair blankets, 
without ſheets, or any other bedding, The greateſt 
38 of the inhabitants c content themſelves with the 
bare 
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they chooſe to ſleep in the open air; perhaps, to be 
delivered from the domeſtic inſects. Their houſe- 
bold furniture conſiſts of a few, and ſimple articles; 
ſuch as ſhepherds and peaſants, little advanced in 
arts, require. Their houſes are' not often covered 
with tiles or ſlates; and, when they have any beams 
intended to ſupport a ſecond floor, the families ward- 
robe is placed on them; which, it may be imagined, is 


well provided, where there is ſo much magnificence; 3 
vet, the ladies ſleep on the floor, even in ſuch noble 


houſes, I have been lodged in one of them, ſays 
the Abbe, where ſeveral of theſe women were grind- 
ing corn till paſt midnight; fcreaming certain diaboli- 


cal ſongs, in the ſame place where I was laid to ſleep; 


and where ten others were ſtretched on the ground, 


and actually faſt aſleep, notwithſtanding their frightful 


vociferation. The Morlacchi, who have little or no 
correſpondence with ſea-towns, and are at a great 


diſtance from them, have ſeldom any other houſes, 


Cottages covered with ſtraw, or, zimble ; for ſo they - 
| call a kind of laths, uſed inſtead of tiles. The ani- 
mals inhabit the ſame cottage, divided from the 


maſters, by a ſlight partition, made of twigs, and 
plaiſtered with clay, and the dung of cattle; the 


walls of the cottage are either of the ſame materials, | 
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bare ground, wrapt in the uſual blanket, and only 
ſometimes a little -ſtraw under it. But in ſummer, 
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or of large ſtones, laid one upon another, out 
cement, | 


The fire-place ſtands in the middle of the cottage, 
and the ſmoke finds its way out at the door; there 
being rarely any other aperture. Hence, every 
thing within theſe wretched habitations is ornamented 
Vith black, and loathſome with ſmoak ; not excepting 
the milk, which forms a great part of "RD ſuſtenance, 
and of which they are very liberal to ſtrangers. 
Their cloaths, perſons, and every thing, in ſhort, 

contract the ſame ſmoaky ſmell. The whole 79 7 
fits round this fire- place, in the cold ſeaſon; and, . 
when they haye ſupped, lay themſelves down to lep 
in the ſame place where they ſat at ſupper ; for, in 
every cottage they have not even benches to ſit, and 
to lie upon, They burn butter inſtead of oil in their 
lamps; but, for the moſt part, they uſe pieces of cleft 
fir, in lien of candles ; the ſmoke of which, ſometimes 
tinges their muſtachoes curiouſly. A very few rich 

Morlacchi have houſes in the Turkiſh faſhion, with 
ſtools, and ſome few of our moveables; but, in ge- 
neral, the richeſt of them live but a ſavage kind of 
life. Although they have no idea of cleanlineſs in 
their habitations, yet, in one reſpe&, they are nicer 
than we are ; nor do they fail to reproach us on w_— 


+ account, and call us barbarous, and beaſtly; and, 


1s a real fact, that no man, nor woman, of that 5 20 
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let the diſorder be ever ſo ſevere, or painful, was 
ever known to eaſe nature in the cottage ; even dying 
perſons are carried out to perform that operation in 25 
the open air; and, if a ſtranger ſhould, through igno- 
rance, or contempt, pollute their houſe in that man- 
ner, even in the night, he would ſcarcely eſcape with 
his life, and certainly not without very ill treatment. 


A - Morlacco cloaths himſelf with great plainneſs | 
and economy. The opanke ſerve for ſhoes, both in 
men and women ; and under them they wear a ſhort 
woollen flocking, which reaches above the ankle, 
and joins to the breeches, whereby all the leg is 
covered, The breeches are of coarſe white ſerge, 
and they draw them tight about the waiſt, like a 
- purſe, by means of a woollen ſtring. Their ſhirt is 
very ſhort, and over it they wear a ſhort doublet; 
and, in winter, they add a kind of ſhort cloak, made 
ol very coarſe red cloth, On their head, they wear 
a red cloth cap, and above it, a ſort of cylindrical 
turban. They ſhave their heads, leaving only a ſmall - 
tuft behind, like the Poles and Tartars, They bind 
their loins with a ſtrong reticular fillet of woollen yarn, 
and ſometimes of ſilk; and in this fillet, or bandage, 
and their breeches, they carry all their neceſſary im- 
plements ; ſuch as one or two piſtols ſtuck in behind, 
and before; a very large knife, with che handle of braſs, 

ſet round with falſe Ranes, This knife is often made 
; | i 5 5 
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faſt to a \ light braſs en rolled about the . 5 
and near it is placed a horn, with greaſe for their 
arms, or for themſelves. Next follows a little bag, 

with their tinder-box, and money, if they have any ; 
and then their tobacco in a dried bladder. The to- 
bacco pipe is placed behind, the reed ſtuck in below 
their ſhirt, and the bowl appears without. No Mor- 
lacco ever goes out of doors without his gun upon 
his ſhoulders. The chiefs of the nation, however, 
are better dreſſed. _ ö 

The Morlacchi have their ruſtic aſſemblies, eſ- 
pecially in houſes where there are ſeveral young 
women; and, in theſe, the memory of ancient na- 
tional e is perpetuated. A muſician always at- 
tends theſe meetings, and lings the old P ;/me, or ſongs, 
accompanying them with an inſtrument, called guzla, 
which has but one ſtring, compoſes of many horſe 
| hairs. The tune, to which theſe heroic ſongs are ſung, 
is extremely mournful, and monotonous ; beſides, 
they bring the ſound a little through the noſe, which 
agrees perfectly well with their inſtrument ; the verſes, 
of the moſt ancient traditional ſongs, are of ten ſyl-- 
lables, not rhymed. Their poetry does not want 
ſtrength of expreſſion ; but the ſmalleſt ray of-imagi- 
nation rarely appears in it; and the little that is at- 
3 tempted, is ſeldom happy. Vet theſe ſongs have 
great effect on the minds of the hearers, who. are at 

Pains 
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pains to get them by heart: A Morlicco will travel 
along the deſert mountains finging, eſpecially in the 

night time, the actions of ancient Sclavi kings, and 
barons, or ſome tragic event; and, if another happens. 

to be travelling on a neighbouring mountain, he re- 
peats the ſame verſe; when the other has ſung it; 
| and this alternation continues, as long as they can hear 
each other. A loud and long howl, which is an Oh! 
 barbarouſly modulated, conſtantly precedes the verſe ; 
the words of which are pronounced rapidly, almoſt 
without any modulation, which is all reſerved for 
the laſt ſyllable, and ends with another long howl, 

by way of trill, raiſed louder and louder, while the 


breath laſts, 2 


| | . 

Although the Morlacchi uſually ſing their ancient 
ſong, yet other poetry is not altogether extinguiſhed 
among them; and their muſicians, after ſing- 
ing an ancient piece, accompanied with the guzla, 
ſometimes finiſh it with ſome extempore . verſes, 
in praiſe of the perſonage by whom they are 
_ temployed; and, ſome of them are capable of ſing- 
ing extempore during the whole entertainment; al- 
ways accompanying the voice with the guzla. There 
is alſo ſome written poetry among them, when the 
memory of a ſignal event happens to be preſerved 1 in 
that manner. 5 1 . 
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Their games and diverſions, almoſt all, confift i in 
trials of firength or agility ; ſuch as Jeanine, running, 
or flinging a large heavy ſtone. They dance to the 
ſound of the bagpipe, and the voice of their fingers ; 
a favourite dance, which they call kilo, or circle, 
which ſoon turns into ſtocci goſi; that is, bigh 
dancing. All the dancers, men and women, taking 
hold of each others hands form a circle, and turn 
_ Jlowly round, .to the harſh notes of the inſtrument. 
Then the circle changes its form, ſometimes into an 
elipſis, and ſometimes a ſquare, according as the dance 
becomes more animated; and, at laſt, transforms 
itſelf i into the moſt violent ſprings and leaps, in which 
the women alſo join, and the whole becomes wild 
confuſion. The Morlacchi have an incredible tran- 
. ſport for this rude dance for neither the fatigues of 
the day, nor a long journey, nor hunger itſelf, can 
detain them from it, or from continuing ſeveral hours, 


with very litile intermiſſion, in ſuch a violent 
exerciſe. | „ 5 


It happens frequently enough, that inflammatory 
fevers are the immediate conſequences of theſe vio- 
lent dances juſt mentioned; in which caſe, and in all | 
others of the like nature, the Morlacchi do not apply 
to the phyſician ; becauſe, happily for them there is 
none of that profeſſion among them, but they cure 
themſelves after their own Ct A large draught 


be olf 


- 
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of a foirimotin liquor; which they call | rakia, | 
is commonly their firſt medicinal portion; and, 


that, if it does not effeQtuate the cure, they repeat 


| the doſe, together with a large infuſion of pepper, or 


gunpowder. After this, they cover themſelyes up, 


in winter; or lie down in the hotteſt rays of the ſun, | 


if in ſummer, zo ſweat the ꝛllneſs, as they expreſs it. 


Their cure for agues is more methodical; the firſt 
and ſecond day they take a glaſs of wine, in which, as 


much pepper as they can take up between their finger 
and thumb, has been infuſed for ſeveral hours; and, 


the third or fourth day the doſe is doubled. Their 
remedy for obſtructions is to lay a large flat ſtone on 
the ſick perſon's belly; and, for the rheumatiſm, they 
uſe a moſt violent friction; which, at leaſt, renders ' 
the patient's back quite livid, and often ſtrips off 
the ſkin. Sometimes they apply a red hot ſtone, © 
wrapt in red rags, for rheumatic pains; and, they are 
uſed to drink a great quantity of vinegar, to recover 
their appetite, after a long ſeries of fevers. But, the 
| laſt remedy of all, which is taken only in deſperate 
caſes, is ſugar, Whew they can find any; and, they put 
it into the mouths of dying perſons, to make them © 
Paſs into the other world with leſs bitterneſs. Cripte- 
mus, and Chamephitis, are uſed for articular pains; 
and, they frequently apply borſe-leeches to the ſwelled, 


or aching parts. They apply a red ochrous aa; 


frequently found! in the fields, as the beſt remedy for 
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excoriations, or 3 They are very dexterous 


in ſetting diſlocated, or broken bones, without having 
- fludied oſteology, like our ſurgeons ; who, notwith- 


Randing more frequently lame us, by the rules of 


art. Tbey perform phlebotomy with an inflrument 


like that uſed for horſes; and yet, there is no example 


of any bad accident happening oy that ne ope- 
ration. 


| The family weeps and howls over the dead, while | 
they lie in the houſe, and when they are carried 
out to be buried, much in the ſame manner as the 
wild Iriſh do with us. But the Morlacchi have 
ſeveral cuſtoms peculiar to themſelves on theſe oeca- 


ſions; ſuch as whiſpering i in theear of the dead perſon, 


and giving expreſs commiſſions for the other world. 


|  Aﬀeer this ceremony is finiſhed, the body is covered 


with a white cloth, and carried to church ; where the 
lamentations begin again, and the praiſes of the de- 
ceaſed are ſung, by the relations, or others appointed 
for that purpoſe, weeping, ' Aſter the corpſe is buried, 
the whole company, together with the curate, returns 

to the houſe ; where there is a ſtrange mixture of feaſt- 
ing and 6 The men let their beards grow 


a long time, in ſign of mourning: a cuſtom. derived 


from the Jews, as is that of unleavened bread, purifi- 
cations, and ſeveral others. Violet, or blue coloured 
1 are alſo the mark of mourning. The women 


wear 


{ * - 1 , <4 . 
; | | : | 1 
ö 3 34 ; 
x * 
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_ wear black, or blue handkerchiefs; and cover all the 
red of their garments with ſomething black. During 
the firſt year, the Morlach women go, every holiday, . 
to renew their lamentations; ſtrewing flowers, and 
wet herbs, upon the grave. And, if neceſſarily de- 
tained from that viſit, they, next time, make a formal 
| excuſe to the dead, giving a minute account of the 
cauſe of their neglett. They alſo frequently aſk 
news about the other world, and propoſe many curious 
Interrogations. All theſe ceremonies are ſung in a 
kind of verſe, in a doleful tone; and, ſometimes, the 
girls accompany the women, in order to learn theſe 
funeral arts; and form, altogether, a concert truly 
ns. | 
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Of the Venetian Iſland. 


F all the iſlands of the Quarnaro, which, be- 
tween great and ſmall, are more than twenty in 
number, the iſland of Veglia is certainly the moſt 
conſiderable, for the ancient date of its being in- 
habited ; the number of people it contains; the ſin- 
gularity of i its ſituation ; the amenity of the country; 
the variety and riches of its commodities; and, finally, 
for the productions of the foſſil kingdom. The 
ancient Greek geographers knew it by the name of 
Curidla, which was alſo adapted by the Latins. Few 
conſiderable iſlands are ſituated ſo near the main 
land as this; being divided from the coaſt of Li- 
burnia by a channel, ſcarcely a quarter of a mile 
broad. It is of an irregular figure; and has ſeveral 
promontories that ffretch far into the ſea. Its circuit 
is about ninety-five miles; the length of it is thirty ; Ez 
and its greateſt breadth about fourteen... 


4 
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Ihe whole iſland contains about 15,000 inhabi- 
tants, of which 1,500 live .in the capital, There are 


a great many cattle in this iſland ; and particularly 


horſes of that ſmall, ſtrong, and fprightly breed, well 
known in Italy, 7 much uſed for riding. votes 
The cattle and horſes make an article of trade in this 
illand, though not every year of equal importance. 
The oxen are ſmall and weak ; the number of ſheep, 


on this' iſland, may be about 50, ooo; but their wool 
is not in much eſteem. They have hardly corn 


enough for four months proviſion ; but, in recom- 
pence, they make about 24,000 barrels of wine, for 
exportation, Their wine is of excellent quality. 
The fire-wood\ſent yearly to Venice, amounts to 


about 5,000 ſequins. Salt-fiſh i is allo an article of 


ſome importance. 


— 


The preſent capital, which bears the ſame name 


with the ifland, is ſituated on the very ſpot where the 


ancient Curicta ſtood; as appears by the many re- 
mains of columns and engraved ſtone in the walls and 


ſtreets. It is ill-built, and full of rubbiſh, and ruined 


houſes. In ſummer time, there is often a want of 
good water, to drink; and, the Scirocco wind pre- 


dominates. 


Aw 


The Doge of Venice cannot attend to petty com- 
plaints of the clergy ; ; and the miniſters, appointed 
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for that purpoſe, are often more apt to profit bythe 
_ diſorder, than to remove it radically. A prieſt, for 
example, accuſed of defloration, has only to pay 50 
paok: for a full acquittal, according to the law of the 
land. There goes a ſtory of a prieſt, who, being 
come to pay his penalty, after he had laid down his 
50 paol;, went on, counting out more; and, being 
aſked why he did ſo, anſwered, © I pay before- 
hand for the next defloration, of which I ſhall be ac- 
cuſed.” „ 15 


The Greek ſuperſtitions ſubſiſt almoſt all over the 
iſland; though there is no clergy of the Greek rite in it. 
In one of the principal villages, the prieſts, who have 
the charge of collecting the tithes, and of guarding the 
church, are obliged to ſleep under a lodge, open on 
all ſides, and contiguous to the ſteeple, from St. 
| George's day to Michaelmas; that they may be 
ready, at any hour, to drive away the ſtorms of hail, 
by ringing of bells; and, if the ſlorm continues, it is 
their duty to go out into the open air, bare- headed, to 
conjure it. Perhaps, no where are the bells more 
flequently rung than here; and no 37 8885 is more 
frequently firuck with n 5 


The dreſs of the Peng over all the iſland, is of 
a coarſe kind of cloth, of a black colour; and, confiſts 
Oy: in a caflock, and a * of long and wide 
bresches, | 
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breeches, -which reach down to the middle of the leg; 
a number of people, aſſembled together, in this 
mourning kind of habit, forms a melancholy ſpeQacle, 


Of the Iſland of Pago, the ancient geographers 
have left us no deſcription; though its form, extent, 
and rich produce deſerved it. This ifland is extended 
from north and ſouth, over againſt maritime Croatia, 
or the mountain Morlacca. It is about fifty miles 
long; its breadth is unequal. One particular cir». 


cumſtance diſtinguiſhes it from all the other iſlands of 


the Adriatic, which is a large internal ſalt-water lake, 
fifteen miles long, from ſouth to north, into which the 
fea enters by a canal, not above a quarter of a mile 
e 


The climate of the iſland of Pago is the ſame as 


that of the mountain Morlacca ; in winter, dreadtully 
cold; in ſummer, ſcorching hot. The air is gene- 
rally darkened by the ſalt miſt, that is raiſed by the 


colliſion of the waves in the narrow channel of Mor. 


lacca, altogether flanked by Reep naked rocks. . The 


lake itſelf is not calm in the ſtormy ſeafon, and fo far 


from being a harbour is. tempeſtuous, and unſafe, 


The inhabitants of the city cannot go out of 


their houſes during the violence of the wind; and 


are obliged to have the roofs defended, all round, by 


large ſtones, . Thoſe, who have been there in the 


vinter | 
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winter time, K of i it as 8 Ss quite covered 


with ſnow and ice; and always expoſed to the cold 
north wind. T, favs Abbe Fortis, who was there in 


the hot ſeaſon, Han it equal to the moſt ſcorching 
parts of the world. The naked rocks, which not 
only form the organization, but alſo the ſuperficies of. 


almoſt all the iſland ; the narrowneſs of the vallies ; 
the reverberation of the water of the lake, generally 


quite calm in ſummer, multiply the heat ſo prodigi- 


ouſly among thoſe ſtones, that the vines, which are 


planted all round the lake, ripen the grapes by the 
beginning of Auguſt: and jthe few other, products, 


that grow there, anticipate the uſual time of maturity 
in the ſame manner, The meteors are exceedingly 
irregular in the ſummer time; ſudden whirlwinds are 
frequent, and heavy hone of rain; the laſt are 


| hurtful to the inhabitants of one part of the iſland, 
and favourable to the cultivation of the oppoſite end. 


The 1 of the interior marine es are oſt 


all cultivated wich vines; and, particularly near the 
City of Pago, and the ſalt pits, at the ſouth end of 
the lake. The part of the iſland, under the juriſ- 


dition of Pago, produces about forty thouſand bar- 


, rels of good wine, and about two thouſand of Rakza, 


one year with another. The great quantity of ſage, 
and other odoriferous plants, with which the iſland is 


covered, furniſhes excellent food for bees; and 


the 
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the honey forms no inconſiderable branch of trade. 


The ſame paſture, among thoſe barren rocks, main- 
_ tains a large number of ſheep and goats; and the 


article for export. The northern part of the iſland 


is well ſupplied with water, and has good paſtures on 


the low grounds; by which means, its black cattle 


are larger, and better, than on any of the neighbouring 


| iſlands on the coalt of Dalmatia. 


The moſt ae produg of the iſland is ſalt. 


In the year 1774, ſays Abbe Fortis, they made eight 


hundred thouſand Venetian ſtavios. Part of the falt- 
works belongs to the government, and the reſt to 


private proprietors; they are meliorated every year; 


and, for that end, the public lend money to thoſe 


proprietors who want it; and who, without their 
aſſiſtance, could not make the requiſite improvements. 


The lagune, on which the me 1 is about four i 


miles long, and ball a mile broad. 


Many veltiges of ancient habitation fill remain on 
the iſland of Pago, as well as of walled places; which 
either have been deſtroyed by the incurſions of ene- 


mies, or of time. Hiſtorians ſay that the iſland was 
often abandoned by its inhabitants; and, indeed, it is 
rather to be wondered at, how men ever could reſolve 
to ſettle in ſo wretched a country. The ſmall number 


Vool, which is very bad, and cheeſe, make a ſmal! 


— 
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of inhabitants, after ſo many years of peace and tran- 
quility, under the Venetian government, evidently - 
proves how little the iſland is really habitable. The. 
whole number ſcarce amounts to 3,500 inhabitants; 
which bears no proportion to the extent of ground, if 
the naked barren hills, that cover almoſt the whole, 
did not account for it. The greateſt part of this 
Population lives in the city of Pago, which is ſaid to 
contain about 3,000 inhabitants. The ſmall capital 
of a deſart iſland cannot be expefted to offer much 


to the eyes of the curious; and, beſides, it is of recent 


foundation, having been built by the Venetians, in 
the year 1468. The plan is well underſtood, and 
the ſtreets are large and ſtrait, which generally is not 
the caſe in the other cities of Dalmatia, Zara alone 
| excepted. 3 


The difficuliy of acceſ. to this city, and the ill ac- 
commodations, make it little frequented by ſtrangers. 
Hence the inhabitants are as wild and unpoliſhed, as 

if they were at the greateſt diſtance from the ſea, 
and the commerce of polite people. The gentry, 
who pretend to ſhew their manners different from the 
vulgar, are truly groteſque figures, both in their dreſs, | 
behaviour, and inſolent W 


The greateſt pan of the people of Pago ns by 
Vorking in the falt-pits, and have a comfortable ſub- 
ſiſtence, 
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ee regularly paid by government ; ; it is there- 
fore a very important circumſtance for the inhabitants 
of this city to have a dry ſummer ; and, hence the 
ignorant vulgar look upon rain as'a miſchief brought 
upon the country by force of witchcraft. In conſe- 
quence of this idea, they elect a friar to exerciſe the = 
meteors, and keep the rain off the ifland. If, not 4 
withſtanding the poor friar's endeavours, the ſummer 
happens to be rainy, he loſes his reputation, and his 
bread ; but, if two or three dry ſeaſons follow ſuc. 


 ceffively, b. 7D meets with great reverence and ad- 
N : 


To conclude the account of this city; I found not 
here, ſays Abbe Fortis, a ſingle medal, nor in- 
ſcription, nor M. S. nor a man of good ſenſe, in 
all the ifland; every body is intereſted in the falt- 
Pits ; ad whoe ver 13s not of ſalt, 1s not regarded. 
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STATES 


8 1 ATE - 
BELONGING TO THE | 
KING or SARDINIA. 


Theſe conſiſt of the debe of "OP edna) I 
and Montſerat, the county of Nice, ſome parts 
of the Duchy of Milan, and the kingdom of 
Sardinia, which is an iſland. The face of the 
country, climate, productions, character, manners 
and cuſtoms, being very different in each of theſfe 
ſtates, they being ſeparated from each other by _ 
very high and extenſive chains of mountains, 
vill be treated in the ſame order we have 
- hitherto purſued, as ſo many diſtin& Rates, with »_ 
reſpett to their articles, beginning firſt with Savoy. 


C.H A E 
Situation, Climate, M ountains and Produftions, 
| Rivers, &c. 


A 
„% : 


T is only in an improper or extenſive ſenſe, that 
this Duchy can be Pye in Italy, or Lom- 
bardy. 

To 
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To the Weſtit borders upon 1 : to le South 
it likewiſe borders on France and P to the 
Eaſt on Piedmont, the Milaneſe and Switzerland; 
and to the. North on the lake of Geneva, by which it 
is ſeparated from Switzerland. Its greateſt length, 
from Welt. to Eaſt, is twenty-two German, or eighty- 
eight Engliſh miles; and its breadth from South to 
Forth, nineteen German, or twenty: l Engliſh. | 


Savoy may ho 3 a ann of 1 Ex 
ſequeſtered from all incentives to luxury and ſoſt- 
neſs, on account of the lofty barren mountains, and | 

- enormous: rocks, that overrun the greateſt part of 115 
and are known to produce only ſome moſs and 
ſhrubs. Box trees, indeed, grow in ſuch plenty, 


that brooms are made of them. The vallies between 


the mountains yield ſonie grain, but are rather more 
laid out for paſture: the induſtry of the inhabitants 

has made the beſt improvements, in the mountains 
themſelves, which the ſoft Count aan of. 

There 18 4 OH: 1 and 1 ground in 
Savoy, ſays Sharp, particularly towards mount 
Cenis, that the leaſt ſpot of earth, capable of pro- 
. ducing, corn, or graſs, does not lie uncultivated; 1 


- and, all through the country, one or the other may 


| be ſeen growing on the ſlope of the rocks, wherever 4: 
; dhe peaſant c can find F: little piece 8 flat ſurface, witn 
5 | a 
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a depth of ſoil ſufficient to admit of vegetation. 
Many of theſe pieces of land are not bigger, and 
many are leſs, than the hall of an old Engliſh country 
manſion; but, in ſome places, they are numerous; 
and, by bagging one over the other, from the top to 
| the bottom of the hill, make a very pictureſque ſcene. 
In a converſation 1 bad: with a monk, an inhabitant 
of this country, I turned my eyes erde two or 
dͤhree of theſe little patches of cultivated ground, en- 
compaſſed with a monſtrous extent of barren rock! 
and, feeling ſome compaſſion for the ſuppoſed miſery ' 
of the inhabitants, I opened my mouth to ſay ſome- 
thing on the ſubje&; but he, imagining I meant a pa- 
negyric on the ſtate of this agriculture, interrupted me 
with great eagerneſs, in a manner which ſhews the, 
providential and blind partiality, that almoſt every 
individual feels for bis native country. Aye, God be 
praiſed, ſays he, we are not like other nations, dependent 
Jor our food upon a due courſe of the ſeaſons ; for whether , 
the rains or drought prevails, we are always aſſured of 
our harveſt; we have jo many crops on the bottom, the 
middle, and the ſummits of the mountains, that when 
ſome fail, the others neceſſarily fucceed. To have en- 
deavoured to awake him out of his pleaſing dreams, 
and open bis 93 ah 1 | muſt have been a 


; brute. 


; Towards | 
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| Towards the barren parts of the mountains, every 


one of the peaſants is in poſſeſſion of a ſmall quantity 
of ground, which he cultivates for the maintenance 


of his family; and there is hardly an inſtance of a 


man's labouring by the day i in theſe parts, Tt is ſup- | 


poſed, there are generally ſixty thouſand Savoyards 


abſent from home during the winter for, thoſe who 
have no vineyards, as ſoon as they have got in their 
little harveſt, and ſown their ſeed, ſet out, ſome for 
France, ſome for Italy, and Boy for 4 parts, 
to procure a ſmall pittance, which they bring home to 


their wives and children. Joſt after harveſt, it is 


amazing to ſee the. prodigious number of ſmall ſtacks _ 
of corn, ſpread over the whole face of the country; 
in ſome places, like haycocks 1 ina meadow ; but this 
partition of the land into ſuch an Daily of ſmall Z 


farms, accounts for the appearance; beſides, the pea- 


ſants make their ſtacks ſmall, from a perſuaſion, that 
if they were larger, the corn in that climate WOW | 


become diſcoloured and Os 


The wine, Bays Buſching, is not contempüble; and, - 
in ſome parts of their vallies, there is ſuch a good 


breed of cattle, that moſt of the oxen in Piedmont, 


and the Milaneſe, are ſent from Savoy. Mules alſo. 
are bred for exportation: but all this is inconſi- 
derable in proportion to the oreateſt part of the 


, which is occupied by immenſe mountains. 
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Some of "x higheſt, are Les glacieres, or ice moun- 
tains; and les montag nes maudites, or the diabolical 


mountains, in F aucigny, the perpendicular height of 


the latter, twelve thouſand feet. Maurienne, in par- 
"ticular, is remarkable for prodigious mountains, which 
make part of the Alps. The moſt famous is mount 
Cenis; the road from Savoy to Piedmont being cut 
over it. On the Lanebourg ſide, the height is about 
three miles along a ſerpentine road ; where the mules, 


carrying the paſſengers and baggage, may be left to 


| themſelves, without any apprehenſion of danger; theſe 
creatures being very cautious and ſure-footed. On 
the top of the mountain ſtands a houſe, called La Ra- 
maſſe; from whence, in winter. time, the deſcent to 
Lanebourg is performed on ledges, within ſeven or 
eight minutes; though from Lanebourg, up the moun- 
tain to La Ramaſle, takes up a full hour. On the 
ſummit of the mountain, "encompaſſed by others ftill 
higher, and perpetually covered with ſnow, is a plain, 
or, more properly, a valley; 3 and in it a lake of about 
three miles in circumference. Here, among other 
fiſh, are trouts, of eighteen pounds weight and up- 
wards, of a moſt delicious flavour. Ii is rented at 


near a hundred pounds ſterling a year. In the middle 
it is laid to be ſcarce e 


0 


The borders of this lake gave occafion to a plea- | 
fant reply made by Sherlock, 1 paſſed theſe moun- 
Nm, ſaid he, with a JOS Frenchman, who was paſ- 


5 lonaiely 
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POOR fond of the Italian muſic j' when we arrived 
at our inn, on the middle of ihe Alps, we went to take 
a walk, on the ſide of a ſmall-ake, furrounded by a 
delightful wood; © Parbleu,” ſaid he, * Nature is very 


ridiculous MEE « Ha,” replied [, -* this. is ſome- 
thing new; I have often heard of the caprices of na- 
ure, but you are the firſt who have found her nd 


culous,”—*< Liſten,” ſaid be; (the wood reſounded 
with the. ſong of nightingales; aa the lake was full of 


frags that were croaking) “ have you ever heard fuch - 


a concert.“ Yes, I have heard ſome Frenchmen, . 
and Italian women fing together.” He took the joke 
in good part, ſays Sherlock, and we laughed at the ri- 
diculouſneſs of ee and ihe opera- Eger at Paris. 


Thie wh receives a local Cons 170 0 FO. = 1 


jacent ſnowy mountains; and out of it flows a rivulet, 


by ſome called Semar, and by others St. Nicholas; 
- which, falling precipitately down the mountains, runs 


into the river Dora, near Suſa. Cloſe by it, Gigs: 
* Keyſler, Rood a little palace, built in 1619, by Duke 
Victor Amadeus, only for the entertainment of bis 
bride, Chriſtina, daughter to Henry IV. in her journey 
through France; on which occaſion he alloexhibited, 


wy 


on this lake, a W „„ ,, 


f At the 5 called the Grande Croix, from a wooden 
crols near it, the boundary between Savoy and Pied» 


mont, there is another deſcent, from a plain, ur- 
1 2 2 15 fp 
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'rounded with mountains, called La plaine de St. Ni- 
Ccholas, Here the deſcent begins to grow ſo ſtony and 
rugged, that the carriers of chairs, in which the tra- 
vellers ride, jump down, from one large ſtone to ano- 
ther, as from ſo many high ſleps. Along this ſteep 
| deſcent, near Novaleſe, in Piedmont, are three or 
four places, where the path, on the brink of the terri- | 

| ble precipices, is very narrow; and ſo waſhed away 


by the water, that half the chair hangs over the 
precipice; but theſe dangerous places extend not 
above a few paces. In this road to Novaleſe are 
two very lofty cataraQs ; one of which muſt be eroſſed 


cover. The higher mountains are perpetually covered 


with ſnow and ice; and thoſe who go in ſearch of 


rock-cryſtal, or lay ſprings for chamois, as on the 
very high mountain of Bon aiſe, near Lanebourg, often 

expoſe their lives to imminent danger. Theſe chains 
of high mountains occaſion the roads, in Savoy, to 


be very b bad, diſagreeable, and dangerous; eſpecially 
as ate maſſes of ſnow, or fragments of rock, roll fre- 


quently into them. The mountain of Plain Jou, near 


n in Faucigny, in 17 57 became a volcano. 


Some men of learning, ſays Keyſer, have en 
the rock. eryſtal, which is found in great quantities on 


theſe mountains, to be generated from ice. Not only 
Seneca, Pliny, and St. Auguſtine, among the ancienis; 
but alſo Cardan, and Pere Fournier, among the mo- 


derns, adopt this tranſmutation of ice; but, not to 
| mention, | 
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mention, | ſays the ſlime writer, "that us like „ may, N 
with equal reaſon, be aſcribed to the diamond, the 
chyſolite, the topaz, and other gems; the favourers of 
| ſuch an hypotheſis muſt either not have known, or 
not have f̃ecollected, that cryſtal is a native of very 
hot countries; ſuch as of the iſland Cyprus, and-ſeve- 
ral of the ſouthern parts of Aſia; but, from this no- 
tion, it would follow, that large mountains of clear 5 1 
N might be aa about Nova Zembla. 1 „ 


1 


1 


1 The Perpend e height of the above mountains, f 
from the ſurface of the lake of Geneva, is computed _ 
to be, at leaſt, 2,000 fathoms, or, above two Engliſh ; 
miles; and the ſurface, of the lake of Geneva, i is 426 i 
fathoms aboye the level of the Mediterranean. . 


A. 


On i leit 0 . Bo Novaleſe, 15 
in the deſcent from mount Cenis, is the mountain of ,' | 
Rochemelon ; accounted the higheſt of all the Italia 8 
Alps. The Ae this mountain is a day's jour- 
ney; a ſteep valley running between that and mount 
Cenis. At firſt, ſays Keyſler, I could ſee clearly up 
to its very ſummit ; but, within leſs than half a quarter 

of an hour, it was quite involved in a cloud. Theſe - 
changes are ſo frequent, that, after all the trouble of _ 
getting up this prodigious acclivity, one may happen Ss 
to come there at an unlucky time, and be obliggd to „ 
wait for fair weather io come down again; but, nn 
a clear ſky, the toil muſt be acknowledged tobe wel” 
£3 ͤ rewarded, , 
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— 1 by an aſtoniſhing proſpeRt over. the Mila- i 
: neſe, the 1 Eg Venice, &c. Some have ima- 
gined this to be the mountain, from whenee Hannibal 
encouraged. his army, by a view of the ſplendor and. 
fertility of Traly. A muſquet, fired from the top of 
this mountain, makes but a very faint report ; like 
that of the e of a Rick, owing to the light- 


nels and thinneſs of the air, It is faid that a ſtatue of 
Jupiter formerly ood upon he top of Rochemelon ; 


perhaps it has been obliged to give way to one of the 

Virgin Mary, which 1s ſet up there; maſs ' is annually 
faid at this place, on the 5th of Auguſt, Thouſands of 
people repair thither, from. the neighbouring countries, 
either out of Com: or in compliance with an in- 
junction of the church; climbing over ice and ſnow, 


and enk, at leaſt F 255 ee upon the ee 


= 4 


The chief! rivers in ke FI are, _ Rhone, 


N flows out of the lake of Geneva; and, on that 


fide, ſeparates 1 it from France. Into it run the follow- - 


ing rivers: 2. The Arvo; which riſes in Faucigny, 
bas a mixture of gold in its ſand, and, near Geneva, 
empties. itſelf into the Rhone. 3. Les Suſſes; the 
ſources of- which are in Genevois; and fall into the 
Rhone, not ſar fron Seiſel; the latter being increaſed 
by the Seran. 4. The Iſere; which. xuns at the foot 
of mount Iſeran; among others, it receives the river 
Are, e en riſes in "the: 2g The Are 

„„ 7 | wing 


* 


4 


- fontaine de 8 ee Of a different kind are 
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wid: a great 5 aal, is 1 rapid, and fall - 


of foam. 


* 7 _ 


ot lakes, the chief are 1 of Ad in Gene · 
3 and 2. Bourget, in Savoy; which are properlx 
ſo called. The laſt, has a fiſh unknown in other coun- 
tries, called Lavarette ; frequently weighing four or ; 


five pounds ; and, as a Salinas never fails bringing 


a good price at Chambery. Here are alſo ſome re- 
markable ſprings; as; the hot- bath at Aix. Not far 
from Bourget. lake is a ſpring, which riſes and falls 
with ſome noiſe, but not at ſtated and regular times; 
after Eaſter this alteration is often perceptible about N 

fix times in an hour; and, in dry ſeaſons, not above wh 
once or twice; it iſſues from a rock, and is called 
the 
ſprings of this country, which ſometimes throw up 
more or leſs water; and riſe, or fall, according to the 
alteration in the . but not by ſuch ſudden and 


frequent fluxes and re N as in the fontaine de 
- "merveille, VVV! 


i 


Chambery is the capital of Savoy; and ſitoate om 


the river Leiſe, in a pleaſant valley, about one days 


journey from Geneva. This town is not large, and 


its chief firength is in it walls. It is the ſeat of the | 


high court of juſtice, or parliament of Savoy; and 
we e the nobleſſe. Here are no antiqui- Cs 


„VVL TE „ 5 
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ties to be ſeen, nor any thing curious. Abbe Rithard 
has ſaid more in favour of the architecture of the 


church than it merits. They ſhew, with great vene- 


ration, a liule chapel, in which the Sainte Suaire was 


depoſited; ſince removed to Turin. Upon the wall 
hangs a long liſt of relics, conſiſting of about ſixty 
different articles; ſuch as St. John's reed, that was 


ſhaken by the wind in the deſart ; two nails of the rea! 
croſs ; fragments of ſome of the Apoſtles“ garments. | 
But, fortunately for the devots at Chambery, all their 
precious realities have been removed to Turin, and 


the liſt only remains. The old caſtle was deemed im- 


| pregnable, in bow and arrow time, but is now com- 
magded on every ſide. Two thouſand people were 
lodged within its walls in 1736, or 1737, at the mar- 
riage of the preſent King of Sardinia, with Madame of 
© Lorrain, The palace is in ruins. There are a few 
| ſmall pictures in the church of the Jacobins, tolerably : 
well executed. The public walk, admired by Lalande, 


does not anſwer his deſcription, Here are ſeveral 
fountains, ſupplied with excellent water. The houſes 


make a beggarly appearance, on the outſide particu- 


larly, as the windows are of paper, and frequently in 


tatters. In this town there are no fewer than fifteen 
religious houſes, male and female communautes, be- 


5 


ſides one convent of Jeſuits ; who, though conſiſting 


e pf no more than fourteen or fifteen in ner; have 
Aa yearly revenue of thirty thouſand livres, 


1 ſhall 


Z 
* 
8 y 
# * 
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I mall 80 hs account of Che ſays . 
Lady Millar, with an anecdote of a cobler's family. 
About a quarter of a league frem Chambery, a fine 
chateau, juſt built, attraQs our notice. The maſſer of 
it goes by the name of Faques Mar, (for he has no title} 
and is the ſon of a cobler, In childhood, leaving his 
country, he travelled into Spain. Being arrived at 
Madrid, he had the good fortune to recommend him- EY 
ſelf as a marmiton in he/ Queen's kitchen ; when, in 
proceſs of time, he was promoted to be chef de la cuts 
 finier; and, at length, Entrepreneur, or caterer 3 In} 
which capacity he had a fixed monthly alone to 
provide victualling for all the royal houſhold. In the 
mean time, a brother of Jaques Mar, who, to ſeek 
his e in England, had quitted Chambery, died 
in London; ; having realized about ten thouſand 
livres a year, which he bequeathed to his brother. : 
Fame, ſays Lady Millar, does not give ſo accurate an 
account of the riſe and progreſs of this Mar, as of 
” Jaques. All that could be learnt was, that he ſerved 
8 London merchant, who traded on the ſeas ; and 
/ that at length, he became conſiderable, and carried 
on commerce upon his own account. The caterer 
Jaques planned and built the before: mentioned chateau, 
to which he retired, with a yearly, income of about 
two thouſand pounds ſterling, at the age of forty-five.” 
His couſin- -german continues the family-ſtall, furniſh. 
ing! to mes neceſſities of Fl ſoles and Br of his neigh- 
5 | bours, 
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bours, with as 5 humility as if there had been no 
chateau in the family, | 


"At Ali: near this city, are ſome baths, i Fas 


thei? eadficinal qualities. Two of the ſprings burſt out 


of a rock, on the ſide of a ſleep mountain, which 


- 


are arched over like a grotto, The waters are exceſ- 


five hot. Our guide, ſays Lady Millar, told us that a 


Geneva gentleman had but juſt left the town, who 

was fo paralylic, when he entered, as to occaſion his 
being helped out of his carriage, by five men; in fix 
| weeks after he had uſed the baths, and drank the wa- 
ters, he got into his coach without aſſiſtance, and is re- 


turned in perfect health to Geneva. One of the 


' ſprings brings down with it a kind of ſtuff, or paſte, in 
| flakes; in colour and conſiſtence not unlike the white 
__ of an egg, a little hardened ; which flames and burns, 

when applied to a lighted candle. Curioſity led me to 


taſte the water, of which, having drank a glaſs, with 


ſeveral flakes in it, I was, 'Umoſt inflantaneouſly ſeized 
Vith a ſickneſs in the Romach It is uſed in conſump- | 


tions, and all diſorders of the breaſt. I folded up in a 


paper ſome of the moſt condenſed flakes, and put them 
into my pocket-book to dry; but an hour or two after, 
| there was not the ſmalleſt veſtige to be ſeen ; nothing 
remained but an offenſive ſmell, The "208 which 

receive the ſpray, are covered over with a green coat 
reſembling vitriol ; which is applied as an infallible 


Le ha to corns. No doubt it may be endued with -* 
5 many | 


« : 1 


0 


5 


3 


Ac 


- 


| properly inyeſtigated. There is another ſoumain, 1 1 f 
which ſupplies a. bath built for Madame Royale; the 5 


” cover the ſource, bubbling up through che gravel at 
the bottom. This water is ſaid to have the extraor- 


| dinary quality of reſtoring, i in a few hours, to their 


een ed 5 nene 


tween two and three hundred houſes; which enjoys a 
number of privileges, and is under excellent regula» 


at no other public expence, except the keeping he - . 
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many ſoperior virtues, though they hos not yet been 


water of which is green; and fo tranſparent as to diſ- 


original freſhneſs, all forts of berbs and- vegelables, 


x 


1 is fiuated among he mountains, Au fel 
Particularly mount Cenis; which lies ſo near it, to-. 
wards the South and Eaſt, that from the end of No- DT 
vember, to the 17th of nene inhabitants never 
ſee the ſun; which on that day makes its firſt appear- 
_ ance = the tops of the mountains. It is a large 
village, at the foot of mount Cenis, conſiſting „ 


tions; they are ſo happy as to be ſree from the op- 
ee of a Seigneur Commandant, or any other petty 
tyrant, The only tax they are ſubje& to is the Taille; 
which amounts nearly io the ſeventh part of the pro- 
| duce of their lands, and is paid to the king; they are 


public roads and bridges paſſable, They alſo makg 
proviſion for their cure, and repair the church, They 
never let their land; as able ſo doing it ould not pro · ö 


— .. —jp— 
— 
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1 duce them more than two and a half per cent. ts 
bay cultivating their litile property themſelves, they make 
it yield from ten to thirteen per cent. There are few 


cw 0 


none more than forty pounds a year. They have but 


two prieſts, in their village, and no convent. They 


are remarkably healthy, and long-lived; no phy ſi- 


cian being permitted to live at Lanebourg. The ſim- 
| plicity of their manners, and the purity of their lives; 


is ſuch, that it very rarely happens an illegitimate child 


is produced amongſt them; but, when ſuch an event 
does arrive, immediate marriage, or perpetual exile, 


muſt enſue. By the vigilance of the cure and ſyndics, 


no perſon has ever eſcaped one or other of theſe or- 


dinances; and they generally preſer the former. Here 


then ſubſiſts a community more free from ſuperſtition, | 
than the religion they profeſs admits. Content with 


dhe produce of their own labours, they are always 
chearful, always happy ; their wants are bounded by 
che mere neceſſary; their riches never reach beyond 


their means; Thus do they defy the vice of avarice, 


and chaſe for ever from Nee 17 the cares 8 attends 
ant on ien. N 8 


« - 
# 


3» * | 1 the ont of the mountains, in this part 
#f the world, is a very ſingular cuſtom as abſurd as 


it 1s laughable; I do not know that any writers of © 


” . were have mentioned, as I 15 it on the veracity of 


dl in act 


« 
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a as a whom I am Aci add is 2 1 
a native of Savoy. He declares, that being one dax 
on a viſit at a gentleman's houſe ; the maſter of a ca- 
 pital vineyard, where he ſlept one night, on the moun- 5 f 
tains; two beautiful girls, the daughters of his friend, 
With a young lady their viſitor, came into his 1 5 
juſt as he had got out of his bed; and, before he could 
get any of bis cloaths on; and, as they did not ſhew _- 
any diſpoſition to retire, 18099 he was naked, de- 
cency led him to jump into his bed again, and cover 
- himſelf with the. cloaths; thinking they might have 
. ſomething particular to ſay to him. They burſt out 
a laughing, came up to the bedſide, and attempted io 
ſlip down the cloaths. Not being prepared for ſuch ' 
j* viſit, and one of them having a rod in her hand, I | 
0 was at a loſs, ſays he, io know what they would be 455 5 | 
As they ſtrived to uncover me, I gathered the cloatbs 
about me, and made all the reſiſtance I could: but, 
515 finding that ineffeQual, I determined to laugh with | 
them, and treat them in their own way. Accordingly | e 
1 jumped out of bed, catched hold of one of them by 1 5 
her petticoats before; treated them in a manner I _ 
. ſhould have called rude, at any other time, made 
ſome attempts at indelicacies; and, though I uſed not 
my tongue, I made good uſe of my hands,—It was a2 
general romp, —They laughed immoderately Ton 
7; when tired, fled frqm me, a d thus I got rid of them. ö | 
5 Heriog locked my door, I dreſſed myſelf ; and, tell. 
: ; LL 


*. 5 , / * f 
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Fg ing 1 10 4 friend that morning, he aNured 
me they were girls of good character; and their viſit 
to me was merely a frolick, and deſigned to alarm me 

_ | vith.the dread of the rod; that, when in bed, had I. 
gathered the cloaths about me before, turned my back 
to them, and expoſed my breech, they would not have 


given me a ſingle ſtroke; but would have run away 


' laughing. That to frighten their male viſitants with | 
the dread of a whipping, w was a cultomary frolick of 
unmarried girls of that country; that their whole en- 


joyment conſiſted in the panic they ne ang 
" called it anni the en, . 


The Give 1 fende me, that in . Alps 


there isa-plant, which is ſought and gathered by moon- 
light ; great quantities of which are tranſported to 
Paris; but what the plant is, in its nature, he could 
not learn, Thar it is diſcoverable only i in-moon-light, 
and then only in ceriain direftions, when it has a bril- | 


"liancy peculiar to itſelf; and by which it is known. 


A ſtep of the ſearcher, much to the ol or left, will ; 


Joſe him tho light af it, | EE <-> 


f 
* : 


From Latabourg to = Wie mount Cenis is 
a league, which the climbing of takes up a full hour; 
the two leagues, from thence to La Grande Croix, 
are rid in an hour and a half, being over very fine _ 
tor z here commences a e of two leagues. 
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5 more, to Novaleſe ; ; y ich 18 at the foot of mount cen, | 
on the Italian kde, 1 155 1 


Io s when the ſnow is on the ground, the 
plain. on the top of mount Cenis is croſſed in a lledge, 
| drawn by à horſe or mule. The deſcent, from La 
Grande Croix to Novaleſe, muſt, at all times, and | 
even in winter, be made in chairs; the large ſtones, 5 
the winding ways full of holes, and the dangerous pre- 
q cipices, not admitting the uſe of ledges. . But the i 
deſcent, from mount Cenis to Lanebourg, f is performed * 
in theſe machines; which go with ſuch rapidity, as 
almoſt to take away the breath. Pheſe fledges hold | 
| only two, the traveller, and the guide who ſits forward 
' ſteering witha ſtick, On each ſide he has an iron 
chain; which he drops like an anchor, either to ſlacken . 
the courſe of the lledge, or to ſtop it. This, like the "0 
. carrying in chairs, is called ramaſſar les gens, N N | 
travellers, eſpecially the Engliſh and Germans, are ſo | 
delighted with this expeditious deſcent, that they ride Y 
up again for the enjoyment of that pleaſure a ſecond —& 
time. This is the village where the carriages are 
taken to pieces to croſs mount Cenis, and from whence = 
- travellers are conveyed up the mountains; as well as 
along the plain, and down the other ſide, in chairs. 
There are mules for thoſe who chuſe to ride; but the — 
porters, of which there are an hundred kept always in - 
. readineſs for this employment, are ſo accuſtomed to it, 


that 
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that they convey travellers up the mountaain, with 


leſs fatigue to themſelves ; than thoſe not accuſtomed . 
to chmbing would experience, even in walking up. 
There are, from ſix to ten porters allotted to each 


chair, according to the weight of the perſon to be c car- _ 
_ ried, who relieve 3 other by turns. 


A e e ſays Keyſer, who is ſaid 


| to have weighed five hundred and fifty pouunds, tra- 


velling here; was obliged to make uſe of twelve 
chairmen, 


The chairs, ſays Lady Millar, are conſtrufted in 4 


moſt ſimple and portable manner imaginable. There 


are two ſmall bars of wood for arms, and another bar 
behind, which riſes a little higher than the waiſt; and 
which ſerves as a ſupport to the back of the perſon in 
the chair; the ſeat is matted with bark of trees and 
ropes, mixed together; which yield to the weight of 
thoſe it conveys. The ſeat is ſo near the ground, that 


there is not the leaſt difficulty in ſtepping out of the 


chair at pleaſure. There are no legs to theſe chairs; 


but, in their room, a board is tied on by ropes to 
the ſeat, for the feet to reſt on, and the cords as much 
ſhortened as can conveniently be; the legs and feet 
are well ſupported, being ſufficiently raiſed to clear 
them entirely of any ſhock from rocky, or uneyen 


5 1 


5 Theſe : 
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Theſe chairs are fixed on page which appeared to 


me as long as thoſe commonly uſed i in Bath, or Lon- 
don. The chairmen are aided by ſtraps- over their 
ſhoulders, in the. manner of thoſe in England; and 
they uſe no other aſſiſtance to keep them from ſlipping, - 
than a few nails drove into the heels of their ſhoes; 
and a packthread paſſed From one to the ther of 


oo - 


FEE, 


and travellers, fays Sharpe, the Syndics are appointed 
by his Sardinia Majeſty abſolute judges. Theſe 
Syndics are magiſtrates; living, one at Lanebourg, 
an this fide of the mountain; and. the other at Nova- 


| leſe, which is fituated at the foot of the mountain, on 
the fide towards Turin; they are poor men, and not 


above accepting a ſmall preſent for drink; but in- 
' veſted with ſufficient power to compel both the mu- 


leteers, and the chairmen; to attend when any tra- 


veller arrives. I had an opportunity, when I tra- 


yelled into Italy, ſays the above author, of ſeeing this 
power exerted; for the chairmen were in the midft 
of their Rives: gathering in the produce of their little 


farms; and would gladly have been excuſed. The 
Syndic therefore rung the alarum- bell, which ſummons 
was immediately obeyed; and a ſufficient number of 


| them ſelected to tranſport me, my company, the | 
next morning. Their pay is fixed; it is about half. 


855 XVIII | Aa 1 a- Crown 


Of all diſputable matters, beten, mie als 


A Y 2 : * 
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a · crown each; and the hire of each mule. dakly as - 
much; but, by the ordinance, no mule is obliged to 

carry whore three hundred and fifty pounds weight x 
ſo that, if the body of a carriage, 'or any parcel of lug- 
gage, mould weigh more, it is in the breaſt of the mu- 
leteers io demand what ſum they pleaſe; a privilege 
they ſeldom neglett to avail themſelves of; and ſome- 


times, with great extortion, to the amount of many 
guineas. Engliſhmen, who take their own coaches, 
ſhould provide ſuch a carriage as may be taken to 


pieces; which thoſe with a perch do not admit of. A 
man may travel poſt through the Alps, if. he pleales, 
but it is attended with ſome trouble; and, as I would 


not adviſe any one, ſays Sharpe, to drive faſt on the 


edges of thoſe precipices, I ſhall forbear to enter into 
a detail on that ſubject. Martin likewiſe obſerves, 
that this is, almoſt, the only road, where it is expedient 
to travel by vetturins ; unleſs the ſtate of a traveller's 
finances makes it neceſſary. He adds, that there is one 
ſedan chair at Suſa; which may generally be had, by 
| ſending notice W on the other ſide of: the 
mountain; and, lately, they have provided Ser co- 
vered chairs ; EE 


On the ſide of the mountains are ſmall houſes, which 
ſerve the peaſants, in winter, as magazines for their 
forage; and, in fummer, as dairies; for they make 
butter and "9 in them, Remy the three warm 

| months, 


. 8 
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months. The plain is by: no means /ans aucune ine- 

galite, according to Lalande, for there is a great vari- 
ety of ground; and what is called the plain, is rather a 
valley, extending along between high mountains, with 
ſeveral different roads througli it; ſome of which the 
mules take, others the porters. The graſs is exceed- 
ingly thick, ſhort, and full of flowers ;- ſuch as amuran- 
thoides, or everlaſtings; ſome yellow, others of a fine 
crimſon, and purple. T he crowfoot kind is in great 
alMndance, on this mountain; with a number of 
aromatic, and odoriferous plants. The foreſts, on the 
ſides of mount Cenis, abound with the Chamois; a 
ſpecies of wild goat, whoſe fleſh is eatable. The pea- 
ſants ſell their ſkins, from eight, to twelve livres each. 
The blood of theſe animals dried, and taken in wine, 
1s eſteemed a ſovereign remedy for the pleuriſy. The . 
King of Sardinia is never without the medicine; it 
being allowed, by the Turin phyſicians, io be admi- 
rable, in many caſes. The chamois are fleet, and ex- 
. tremely ſhy; concealing themſelves in the moſt re- 


tired parts of the foreſt, and 1 in the clefts of rocks, the 


moſt difficult of TY They are ſo alert, that they 
bound from rock to rock, and will ſtand, with all their 
four feet together, on the moſt pointed of them. 
Their ſmell is lo exquiſite, that no man can approach 
them without their perceiving it, except againſt the 
wind; and they have the ſenſe of hearing, in ſuch 
perfection, tha it is ſcarce poſſible to get within ſhot 
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of them. The only way of killing them is, by lying 
in wait behind the buſhes, near their uſual haunts, be- 
fore break of day, taking care the wind is in your fa- 
vour. No dog can catch them, not even a grey- 
hound; for they run directly to the precipices, as their 
ſecurity, near which they are always found; and which 
are ſo exceedingly embarraſſed, and interſected, that 


a dog would break his neck, that ſhould Sg to 
follow them for any time, 


Oppolite to 551 inn, cuated, at the further extre- 
mity of the plain, is a ſma]l'chapel, where thoſe, who 
happen to periſh on the mountains, by. cold, lighten- 
ing, or any other accident, are buried; provided that 


a roſary, or any other mark of their catholiciſm, be 


found about.them. Though this country lies ſo high, 
it is not free from thunder ; and often ſuffers by thick 
clouds unexpettedly ſettling . upon it, and remaining 
ſour, five, or ſix days, 1 


They . us, he Lady Millar, butter; the 
| beſt, I think, I ever taſted; perhaps owing to the 
many aromatic herbs, the cows. find on the plain. 
They aſſerted that, for nine months in the year, they 
keep the cows in their kitchens; in order to make 
butter far the a ranelles 
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The deſcent from. La Grande Croix, ſays Lady ” 
Millar, is extremely zapid, for about three hundred 
yards; and reſembles, more than any thing, a broken 
ſtone ſtair- caſe; which occaſions the porters to turn 
ſo ſuddenly, with its windings, that the perſon in the 
chair paſſes clear over the ſharp/angles, cutting them, 
as it were, acroſs. Notwithſtanding the novelty of 
this manner of travelling, the ſteepneſs of the road, 
and the velocity with which I deſcended, my porters 
running almoſt the whole way, I never once felt my- 
ſelf ſufficiently frightened to lay hold of the arms of 
the chair, my attention was ſo much engaged with the 
| ſingularity, and variety of the proſpe& below. 


In deſcending the mountain to Novaleſe, ſays 


: Keyſter, one is ſometimes obliged io alight, from theſe 
ſtraw chairs. and walk forty or fifty paces; not ſo 
much on account of the dangerous road, as, from the 
narrowneſs and windings, of the deſiles between the 


rocks, not admitting the uſe of the long poles, with 
vbich they carry the chairs; the chairmen then eicher 
put them under their arms, or carry them on their 
heads, as they are very light. One of theſe paſſes is 
called les pas de diable, i. e. The devil's ſtride, * 
The path, in ſome places, is ſcarce a foot broad; and, 
on each ſide, are very ſteep precipices, Sometimes 
our, chairmen happened to ſtumble, and fell down, 
but it was when there was little danger; and, in ſuch 
| | Js, cales, 
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caſes, it is ihe ſafeſt way to throw elbe on the - 
ground. Theſe chairmen haw a very eaſy pace; 
and, the weather being exceedingly fine, I was ex- 
tremely well pleaſed with this day's expedition, In 
our cities of Germany, ſays Keyſler, what a noiſe do 
| the chairmen make, if they are to carry a perſon, of 
any bulk, but ſome hundred ſteps ; whilſt here our 
' Lanebourg chairmen, without the leaſt panting, or 
reſting, run directly up a mountain, whoſe height is a 
good hour,s journey; and then, on the plain above 
us, and as ſoon as they have ted the chairs, which 
they diſpatch in a few minutes, carry the company, 
for two hours together; over a very bad road, making 
only four pauſes, and thoſe very ſhort ones; ſuch is | 
the effect of cuſtom, and a ſimple diet, to which they 
| alſo owe their uncommon longevity ; many of them. 

attaining to an hundred years of age. Their uſual. 
drink is milk; and they ſeldom taſte wine. In my 
inn at Chambery, I fell into diſcourſe with a Franciſ- 
can, of ſome ſenſe and learning, whoſe conſcience 
would not allow him to be carried by men, as contrary 
to that equality among the human ſpecies; which, as 
he ſaid, was founded in nature, and, as far as poſſible, 
- ought to be kept up. Accordingly he travelled on 
foot, in coming down the mountain to Lanebourg, but 
aſſured me, that another time he ſhould diſpenſe with 
thoſe ſeruples; the ſteepneſs of the mountains being 

ſuch, "that it was with the greatelt n he could 
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kbp on his legs. Thus it was not without extreme 5 | 


toil, and danger of his life, that he performed this 
journey; which yet is much eaſier than to deſcend on 
che other fide of the mountain into Italy; where 
the rocks are more dangerous, and the road n more en- 


cumbered with their e 
; fa 


To give an ride of this Sreciniee: © wg} it ſuf- 
fices to ſay that the deſcent is not quite three leagues ; 
and the aſcent takes up full five-and-twenty.. We 
were amazed at the rapidity of the Arc, along which 
the way lies in aſcending ; but, compared to the little. 
Doria, along: which you go down, it only creeps. 
The fall of the latter is one continual caſcade ; diſtri. 
buted, by flights of twenty, thirty, fifty feet perpendi- 
cular height; down which the water precipitates itfelf 
like ſurf, or very light froth ; ſo that, at ſome diſtance, 
it looks like the tranſparent clouds, es. 1 in a 
fine ſummer” 8 . | 
| The road of ks Sen is 2 zig-zag, at 1 acuſe 
angles, contrived and laid out with admirable art, and 
on it our carriers trotted, as faſt as the beſt chairmen 
in Paris. To ſhorten the way, they would ſtride over 
the points of angles; and there we, and our carriages, 
ſometimes hung over a preclpice, two or three thou- 
ſand perpendicular feet in depth. The very ms 15 
when Fes N are fo Wande, or . left to 
them- 
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theraſelves, take the ſame bold pace. This 1 
is, to travellers, like being driven into Italy by a ſtorm. 


7 
? 


Winter is no impediment to travelling over mount - 
Cenis, for the ſnow renders the whole road excellent; 
and in ſome of ihe rough craggy ways, much better 

than in ſummer; ſo that there are continually people 


paüaſſing into Italy, through the Alps, 


A traveller cannot advance far, in this mountainous - 
country, before he perceives many of the natives, of 
both ſexes, labouring under that ſpecies: of ſwelled 
: throat, which the common people call a wen, or, the 
| Deer's-neck; and the medical people, Bronchocele : 
near mount Cenis very few are exempt from it; and 
many of theſe [wellings are ſo enormous, and of: ſa 
loathſome an appearance, eſpecially in ugly, ragged, 
half-ſtarved old women, that the very fight of them 
turns the Romach. I do not learn, ſays Sharpe, that 
this malady is ever mortal ; not but that, ſometimes, 
the tumor compreſſes the windpipe ſo much, as to ren- 
der reſpiration very difficult; which, at the long-run, 
| though inſenfibly, may affect life. It qs well known, 
ihat in whatever place the inhabitants drink ſnow- 
Vater, they are ſubject to this diſtemper. This ſwel 
ling, however, never begins to form till towards two 
e of We 5 3 | | 
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